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A LADY'S SECOND VOYAGE 



SOUNI> 



THE WORLD. 



CHAPTER I. 

SIDENRING. — THE LAKES OF TEMPE AND LAGUSI. — A ROYAL 
BANQUET. — RETURN TO SIDENRING. — THE DEER HUNT. 

— VISIT TO THE SULTAN OP GO A. DEPARTURE FROM 

CELEBES. — SURABAYA. — A MALAY MHEDDING. — A GHOST 
STORY. — RETURN TO BATAVIA. 

From Par€-Par6 I travelled on horseback to Batu^ 
Masapaija^ a ride of twelve miles. This place is a 
country seat of the King of Sidenring, who lives al- 
ternately here and at Tele-Adjcy on the lake of 
Tempe. 

The road led in part over a low mountain-ridge, 
which, with the exception of alang-alang and short 
grass, was destitute of vegetation, and covered with 
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2 A lady's second voyage. 

loose stones, over which our poor animals had to 
climb like goats. 

We met many packhorses, mostly carrying rice 
to the harbour of Pare-Par6 ; and besides these there 
were so many others ranging about in wild freedom, 
that horses appeared to constitute the chief popula- 
tion of the country. 

The kings of this region keep great studs, and 
make large sums as horse-dealers. 

For several hours the road had been continually 
rising, but it had lain between hills that shut out 
every prospect. At length, however, on emerging 
from a narrow valley, we were abundantly rewarded 
by one of the finest views perhaps in all Celebes. 
An almost boundless plain lay spread out before us, 
and in the midst of it glittered like two silver mir- 
rors the lakes Tamporang-Uroiy and Tamporang- 
Cabaija, usually called the lakes of Tempe. The 
first of these kkes forms a long and irregular, the 
second a fine round basin. Flourishing rice planta- 
tions and large villages announced the prosperity of 
the district. In the foreground rose many isolated 
rocks and hills, which, from the height and distance 
at which we stood, might have passed for tumuli, so 
small and neat did they appear on this enormous 
plain ; and in the distance grand mountains upreared 
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themselves like walls built to guard this peaceful 
valley from the storms of the outer world. 

Slowly did I ride down again into the plain^ for at 
every step I lost some feature of the glorious picture; 
and at last the grandeur had all disappeared^ and our 
path lay once more between hills, and descended till 
we saw no more than some scattered huts, some 
stables belonging to the king, and some small fields 
of maize and rice ; and so it went on till we reached 
Batu-Masapaija, where we found the sovereign in 
person. 

Although the King of Sidenring belongs to the 
three greatest in Celebes, he lives in the same poor 
manner as the pettiest rajah. His palace is of bam- 
boo wickerwork, thatched with straw, and looks like 
a decayed barn. 

The interior consists of a great room full of per- 
forated partitions and dirty clambus. 

There were some fireplaces at the entrance, on 
which some half-extinguished brands made just fire 
enough to fill the place with smoke; and the fore- 
ground was swarming with loungers of all ages and 
both sexes, men, women, and children. 

Here was a group crouched on their haunches, 
smoking and gossiping; there a few more of the 
sluggards were asleep, stretched out on the ground, 
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4 A LADY'S SECOND VOYAGE. 

and snoring one against the other. In one place 
appeared within a half open clambu a dishevelled 
head; in another sprawled some naked children 
covered with dirt ; — whichever way I looked^ it 
was a deplorable sight. 

The royal pair were also crouched upon their 
haunches, on a tribune about two feet high, chewing 
away at the siri like their subjects, and so getting 
through the livelong day. Here and there near the 
tribune was a pile of cushions and baskets ; ragged 
clothes hung round, and among them a handsome 
embroidered military uniform, a present from the 
King of Holland. The king pointed out this article 
to me, and begged me to make him a commoner one 
of the same sort. Such is the fate of the traveller. 
The King of Par6-Par6 would have given a hundred 
rupees for one of my books, and this one wanted to 
make me his tailpr. I avoided compliance with his 
modest request by telling him I was a person of too 
high rank to do any work. 

I obtained shelter under a clambu in this raga- 
muffin palace, and also some food, though of a very 
indifferent quality, and but little of it. They brought 
me some little morsels of meat in a vessel the size of 
my hand, a few fish three or four inches long, and 
the neck, head, and pinions of a chicken. After thia 
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dinner the king paid me a visit ; and, as he happened 
to see some insects that I had caught on my way, 
and heard that I set a value on them, he promised, 
quite of his own accord, to send some people into the 
woods and get a little collection ready for me at my 
return. 

I was to be back in a few days again, as I was 
going no further oflf than for an excursion, by the 
way of the lakes, to Lagusi, the residence of the 
Queen of Wadju, whose kingdom borders on that of 
Bonni ; a visit to the latter, as I have already said, 
was interdicted me. When I took my leave his 
Majesty of Sidenring promised on my return to 
have a deer-hunt in my honour. 

May 2nd. We did not ride to-day more than nine 
miles, and the road lay through a great plain between 
almost uninterrupted rice-fields, to the vicinity of the 
first lake, where we took up our abode in an open 
hut, that is to say, under a roof of leaves. We 
passed through several large villages, amongst which 
Awarity deserves especial mention, as it consists of 
more than 200 houses. Throughout this kingdom 
I found both houses and villages very larger 

To-day, again, my meal consisted of nothing more 
than rice and some little fish, and merely through 
the carelessness of my attendants ; for in this country 
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6 A lady's second voyage. 

it is the custom, where you are received with any- 
thing like hospitality, to ask for whatever you re- 
quire ; and had they requested to have a few fowls 
and some fruit, &c., it would have been given with 
the greatest readiness. But they did not make the 
request, even when I told them to do so, as they did 
not like the trouble of cooking. 

May 3rd. Lagusi^ thirty miles. This day I was 
really excessively angry with my people. When I 
came in the morning to the banks of the river, on 
which we had to go a short distance to the lake, I 
found no proa in readiness, and I had to wait a whole 
hour, standing in the bnming sun, and urging them 
on to their work. At length, with the utmost con- 
ceivable slowness, they pushed a hollowed trunk of a 
tree into the water, and covered it with an awning 
of leaves so low that I coidd scarcely sit upright. I 
stepped with some reluctance into this dangerous and 
inconvenient boat ; but what was my consternation 
when I saw that as many passengers were to follow 
as could possibly find room on it 1 I endeavoured to 
oppose their entrance; but neither Tolk nor Sendling 
(the interpreters) paid any attention to my entreaties, 
but allowed as many to come in as chose, and as 
could anyhow squeeze themselves into the small 
space. During the whole passage, which lasted nine 
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hours, I had to sit cross-legged like the rest, for want 
of room for ray feet — a cause of great suflFering to me, 
though not of course to the rest of the company, as 
they are accustomed to it. Among the passengers 
was one old man, who, though he did not look so 
very infirm, was soon unable to sit up ; and in order 
to make room for him to lie down, we were com- 
pelled to squeeze ourselves still closer together. T 
afterwards found that his extraordinary weakness 
proceeded from his being a great opium smoker. He 
carried pipe, opimn-lamp, and ^e whole apparatus 
with him, and smoked and slept altemttely during 
the whole passage. 

The two lakes, whose united length I estimate at 
about thirty miles, and their greatest breadth at ten, 
are[connected by the river Watta with a channel about 
a mile and a half long. The lakes are shallow, one 
of them, indeed, so much so that it seems probable 
that it will in no long time be converted into a 
marsh. The whole bottom of it is already covered 
with plants, which in some places appear above the 
surface like islands. The shore is by no means 
pretty, and many parts of it are covered by jungle- 
grass. On the larger lake lie several considerable 
villages, which have in the naked country but a poor 
appearance, as they have neither tree nor bush, to 
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8 A lady's second voyage. 

shelter them. The districts bordering on the lake 
form parts of the little kingdoms of Sidenring, 
"VVadjo, and others; and the mountains of Bonni^ 
also, distant only a day's journey, can be seen from 
here. Lagusi lies on the Tjenrana, which falls into 
the great lake, but at a distance of eighteen miles 
from the mouth. 

When I left the boat to walk a quarter of a mile 
to the royal abode, the whole population of the vil- 
lage accompanied me, for mine was the first Euro- 
pean face that had ever been seen here. The whole 
body tried to enter with me into the palace (a bam- 
boo hut of course), but they were, as might be ex- 
pected, forcibly put back. 

The queen kept me waiting a long while before 
she made her appearance. She was an old, but lively 
and vigorous looking woman, and talked a great 
deal, and with much emphasis. She said she was 
seventy-six, but judging by the age of _her youngest 
son she could not have been so much. The people 
here, when they are old, generally try to make 
themselves out older, in order to add to their dignity ; 
but besides this, they have a very imperfect way of 
reckoning, and often do not themselves know how 
many years they should count. 

After having partaken of the customary refresh- 
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ments of tea and sweetmeats^ I wished to retire, 
for I was half-lame from sitting nine hours in that 
cramped posture : but the great lady would not allow 
this; she was too much entertained with the con- 
versation of my interpreter, who told her all the 
news of the great town of Macassar. She was ex- 
tremely cheerful and animated, although, as she her- 
self told me, with truly stoical indifference, she had 
buried a son only three days before. 

That is the way with these people. As long as 
the body is in the house they scream and howl, and 
behave as if they were frantic with sorrow; but 
when it is once buried, the sorrow is buried with it, 
and they are quite comfortable and merry again. 

The queen wore mourning for her son, which 
consisted of a piece of dark cloth passed round her 
head, so as quite to conceal her hsur, and hanging 
down upon her shoulders. 

Much against my will I was compelled to sup 
with her Majesty, and the supper was no better than 
usual. There was a crowd of little dishes, the entire 
contents of which would by no means have over- 
loaded the stomach of one person with a good appe- 
tite. One dish contained a single hard-boiled egg, 
cut into four parts, another three very tiny potatoes, 
a third the half of a fish three inches long, a fourth 
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a few slices of cucumber, a fifth two very little 
onions, and so forth. 

In the midst of this splendid banquet was placed a 
very large closely covered soup tureen, and upon it 
a great ladle; on this giant dish I centred all my 
hopes and expectations, dreaming of boiled fowls, 
and Heaven knows what dainties, that I supposed it 
to contain. I took a good portion of rice upon my 
plate, thinking it would be good with the delicate 
meat and sauce of the fowl. Still the cover was not 
raised. I thought I should like a little salt to my 
rice, and asked for some ; and then, at last, off went 
the cover, the great ladle was plunged in, and about 
a thimbleful of fine white salt presented to me. 
Thie grand dish was merely a monster salt-cellar. 

I felt ready to turn into a pillar of salt myself with 
grief and disappointed hope. 

Not less odd was the manner of serving water. 
Two handsome cut glass decanters, in cases, had 
been placed before us ; and, as decanters are mostly 
accompanied by glasses, I waited some time in hopes 
of seeing them brought ; but as none came, I asked 
for them, and was then requested by her Majesty to 
drink out of the bottle. I did so accordingly, and 
not only I and she, but the two interpreters, and 
every one else. 
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Among the fruits was one called Durian, in form 
and size resembling a middle sized melon, which 
smells so strongly of garlic, that you can perceive its 
presence forty yards off. The interior consists of 
very large white beans lying apart from each other. 
I had seen this fruit at Borneo, as well as in the 
Moluccas ; and the Europeans declare that, if you 
can get accustomed to the smell, the taste is very 
fine, but that the best way to eat it is when sitting in 
a boat on a river, so that you can dip your hands 
every moment into the water. I must own, how- 
ever, that, though I made several attempts, I never 
could succeed in liking it, — the perfume was too 
powerful. 

The court lady, or attendant, who waited at table, 
wore on the thumb of the left hand a nail-case at 
least five inches long; and when I expressed my 
astonishment at this enormous nail, saying I had 
never seen anything like it even in China, the land 
of Ipng nails, she smiled, and drew off the nail-case, 
and then I saw that it was merely an ornament, and 
that the nail it was intended to cover was at most of 
the length of half an inch. The case was the same 
with others whom I saw wearing this curious deco* 
ration — with the exception of the queen's son, who 
really boasted a nail two inches long. This fashion 
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of wearing nail-cases^ I never saw anywhere else 
than here. 

When the meal was over, I was obliged so far to 
disregard ceremony as to beg permission to retire. 
ITie queen expressed much regret at not being able 
to receive me in her ruin of a palace^ but requested 
I would follow her son to his, where I should find 
everything ready for my reception, and should also 
be presented to his wife, and entertained once more 
with tea and pastry. This honour, however, I was 
obliged to decline, and I stepped as quickly as pos- 
sible under my clambu, and there enjoyed the rest I 
BO much needed. 

The prince was still a young man, but his features 
and complexion betrayed the habitual opium smoker ; 
and his first occupation in the morning was always to 
light his pipe. This poison, alas 1 is now continually 
brought to Celebes. 

After the breakfast, which was quite worthy of 
the preceding evening's supper, I went with the 
prince to pay a visit to the queen, and take my 
leave. As I entered, my attention was attracted by 
three boxes, which I had not noticed the preceding 
evening, and I soon found that two were to serve as 
seats for her Majesty and myself, and the third to 
figure as the table. 
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I had to wait half an hour for the queen, who I 
was told was making her toilette, — and such a toi- 
lette as it was when it was made ! She had on a 
loose white blouse over her sarang, and her head 
was, as it had been the day before, wrapped in a 
handkerchief. By way of decoration, she wore two 
rows of hollow gold balls, of the form and size of 
eggs, which were crossed over her breast and should- 
ers ; and at each side of the bosom hung a flat round 
piece of gold-plate, set with precious stones, that might 
have been taken for an order, if such a symbol of 
civilisation could have been expected at Celebes. 
Her chaussurcy however, struck me most ; it consisted 
of shoes cut in the European shape, but not out of 
silk or stuiF, but of gold-plate, — soles and all, — and 
adorned in the front with precious stones. 

When the salutations were over the queen told 
me that she had considered it proper to receive me 
thus in royal state. 

There was a meal to be taken on this occasion 
too ; but while we were engaged at it the queen's 
son was sent for to view a house where, in the 
night, thieves had broken in, and stolen, in silver 
and jewels, to the value of 800 rupees. 

The Bugis people, the chief population of this 
district, are the most notorious thieves and pirates of 
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the whole archipelago, and also the cleverest and 
handsomest. Both men and women are tall, well- 
proportioned, and have much better features than 
the Malays: their noses are not so flat, — some, in- 
deed, have quite good-looking noses, — and the jaws 
do not project so much. Their eyes are fine, with 
an intelligent expression, and their colour is a light 
reddish-brown. 

The women of Celebes, as I have already ob- 
served, enjoy equal rights with the men ; and when 
a man has a wife, he cannot take another without 
her consent. The women are also not excluded from 
public affairs, and the inhabitants of Wadju (Lagusi) 
even prefer being governed by a woman. They are 
a peaceful, commercial people, and they say that the 
reigns of queens are less disturbed by wars, and 
more honest, as well as more tranquil, than those of 
the men. 

At eleven o'clock I bade adieu to my royal hostess, 
as I had ordered my people early this morning to 
have everything in readiness for our departure. I 
found, nevertheless, when I went down to the shore, 
that there was nothing ready, not even a boat ; and 
it cost an infinity of squabbling before I could in- 
duce them to bring out the old trunk of a tree that 
we had had for a boat the day before. The return 
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passage was, if possible, still more unpleasant than 
the coming had been. The people rowed so slowly 
that we seemed scarcely to move, and I had to re- 
main no less than twenty hours — from noon one day 
till eight the next morning — in this wretched little 
watery prison. During the night the men laid aside 
their oars, and went to sleep ; so that it was lucky 
for us that the weather was fine and the lake smooth, 
though our canoe did, nevertheless, rock so much 
with every movement of the sleepers that I feared 
every moment it would lose its balance. 

May 5th, When we arrived at our leafy bower 
once more, we rested for two hours ; and then we 
mounted our horses and rode back to Batu-Masa- 
paija and the monarch of Sidenring. 

My first question was about my insects, and be- 
hold the king presented to me — the empty box ! 
These people promise anything with the greatest 
readiness, but keeping the promise is quite another 
thing. I then reminded the king of the deer-hunt, 
and he put me off with a " to-morrow." 

On taking my leave, I thanked him formally for 
the collection of insects he had procured for me, and 
the fine stag-hunt he had exhibited for my amuse- 
ment ; and then begged his permission to visit the 
mountainous district of Duri, whose inhabitants — a 
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race of Alforas, and an exceedingly wild one — are 
allies of the King of Sidenring, and are said to 
live in caves. This journey did not, however, please 
Tolk and Sendling, for they would have had to travel 
on foot ; and, though I understood almost nothing of 
the Bugis language, in which they were speaking 
with the king, I could make out very well that 
they were trying to induce him to throw difficulties 
in the way. 

The king told me in Malay that he was not just 
now on the best terms with the people of that coun- 
try, and could not, therefore, grant my request ; but 
if I had not had these idle, troublesome people with 
me, I should have obtained my wish, for I saw that 
the king might have been persuaded. He saw that 
I was vexed, and, in order to pacify and amuse me, 
promised that he would really have the hunt the 
following day. 

I passed the whole evening with this royal family, 
and saw with pleasure that the king and his wife 
were on the most friendly terms with each other, 
although they must have been long married, as they 
had fourteen children. I heard also that the king 
had but one wife, and that domestic life was in 
Celebes generally on a better footing than in the 
other islands of the archipelago. The men seldom 
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take more than one wife at a time, and divorces are 
unfrequent. 

The royal pair asked me innumerable questions, 
and begged me particularly to give them the medi- 
cine which, in their opinion, I must use, or I could 
not at my age be so strong ; and the king declared 
he could not himself, far less his wife, go through 
what I had, though they were so much younger than 
me. It was in vain I assured them the diiFerence 
was chiefly consequent on their mode of life ; they 
persisted in attributing it to medicine. 

The conversation now again turned on my Sultan^ 
a very favourite theme of all these small royalties. 
They asked me where he lived, what he had for 
dinner, how often I went to visit him, and so forth ; 
and I described to them the mode of life of the 
Imperial family as minutely as if I had lived among 
them from my youth up. 

May 6th. Yesterday the queen declared she too 
would be of the hunting party, and I was greatly 
surprised at so heroic a resolution ; for that a queen 
should leave her house except on some very im- 
portant occasion, is an almost unheard of thing here. 
The Queen of Barru, for instance, told me that, 
though only eighteen years of age, she had for eight 
years not gone 200 yards from her dwelling. 
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When we were about to set out for the hunt, I 
asked where the queen was ; and I was told she 
could not go with us as she was ill of a fever ; I 
rather thinks though, that it was only what we in 
Germany call the lazy fever. 

The scene of action was a beautiful grassy plain, 
encircled with woods : the deer were hunted with 
dogs, who tore the poor animals terribly, and then 
they were killed by the men with spears. Some of 
the hunters were mounted, and drove in the game ; 
but I and the king merely sat in the shade of a tree 
and looked on. It was a detestable kind of amuse- 
ment, which I hope I may never witness again. After 
the hunt was over the hunters all collected round us, 
and formed such picturesque groups, that I greatly 
regretted not being able to take a sketch of them. 
The horsemen sat with the most careless ease in 
all kinds of attitudes on their horses, and yet as se- 
curely as if they had been on the ground ; and the rest 
disposed themselves in no less striking groups upon 
the grass. The handkerchiefs that constitute their 
head-dress were twisted in the most various forms, 
and, as they always stiffen them very much, they 
can twist them into any shape they like. The long 
white sarang, too, was wrapped round their powerful 
frames in the most becoming manner, or fell in rich 
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folds from their shoulders. The contemplation of 
this tableau vivant afforded me far more pleasure than 
the cruel hunt. 

A shoulder of venison from one of the slain 
deer was prepared for our supper; but, alas! the 
mode of preparation made it almost uneatable. The 
meat was flung, without even washing or salting, 
fairly into the fire, and left there scarcely long 
enough to get warm ; so that, though it was quite 
black outside, and smelt intolerably of smoke, the 
blood was gushing out from every part. 

So lives a king, who, as he himself told me, had 
in the preceding year lost 8000 rupees at cock- 
fighting, and the year before that won 10,000 at 
the same noble sport ! 

On the morning of the 7 th of May I took leave of 

the royal gambler, and travelled back at a rapid 

rate. I stopped at Pare-Par6, Baru, and Tannette 

only just long enough to take the necessary repose, 

and on the 9 th reached once more the frontier of the 

Dutch possessions, which begin two miles from the 

capital of the little kingdom of Tannette. At two 

o'clock I was at Mandalle ; and, in order to gain one 

day's journey, I went forward six miles to Segiri on 

foot ; for, by the time fresh horses could have been 

procured, it would have been night, and the roads 
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were too dreadful to venture upon in the dark. My 
suite did not at all approve of this ; but that did not 
trouble me much, and I set off alone, knowing well 
that they must follow me. 

We had to cross such deep morasses that at one 
place they had a good deal of trouble to drag me 
through. I sank in at every step almost to the 
waist, and they had to pull me out again ; yet on the 
following morning I was so entirely recovered from 
my fatigue that I rode thirty-two miles, through 
roads as bad as those of yesterday, and the same deep 
marshes, which, even for travellers on horseback, are 
very toilsome. I got to Maros, nevertheless, in quite 
good condition, but my two interpreters were so 
affected by the fatigue that they were unwell for 
several days. 

I remained a few days more at Maros, and visited 
from here the Prince Aru-lSinri^ former minister of 
Bonni, who resides about six miles off. His wife. Am- 
Palengerangy had the right of succession to the lately 
deceased king, who left no children behind him. 
She, too, was childless, and had adopted a nephew, 
who, when the king died, managed to gain 8u<^h a 
party for himself that he was able to drive out his 
benefactress. She and her husband then threw them- 
selves into the arms of the Dutch government, who 
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built them a pretty bamboo house, and assigned 
them a pension. 

In all Celebes I did not see a princely mansion 
so well kept as this. The interior was divided into 
several apartments, with a separate kitchen; the 
servants were very neatly dressed ; the table was 
elegantly served, the dishes good ; and in no Euro- 
pean house could more order and cleanliness be 
found. 

The Prince Aru-Sinri and his wife were also dis- 
tinguished above their compatriots for qualities both 
of the head and heart. 

On the 13th of May I rode back to Macassar, 
where I remained till the 20th, and, before my de- 
parture, paid a visit to the Sultan of Goa, in com- 
pany with a Mr. Weiergang, a merchant of this place. 

The kingdom of Goa commences at Macassar itself, 
and the capital is only four miles off. This kingdom 
consists of the fragments of the former kingdom of 
Macassar, once the most powerful of Celebes, and 
which possessed an excellent army, ruled over many 
of the surrounding islands, and was considerably 
advanced towards civilisation. 

The Sultan of Goa inhabits a much handsomer 

house than his royal colleagues of Sidenring and Pare- 

Pare. It is boarded and adorned with carving ; but 
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the interior presented much the same scene as that 
of the other royal mansions, — a superfluity of attend- 
ants and servants, a chaos of clambus, and innu- 
merable chests and boxes, piled one above another. 

The sultan was just having a new house built, 
although his old one was still in perfect preservation. 
He would not inhabit it any more because his father 
had died in it. I rather think this was not the 
effect of sensibility, but of superstition,— for I have 
never among these people seen any signs of sorrow 
for the dead. 

Near the capital lie the graves of the princely 
family — simple stone- covered monuments, sometimes 
standing in a small stone hall. 

On the 20th of May I left Macassar in the 
steamer Benda, to land for the last time on the hos- 
pitable shores of Java, where we arrived after a 
passage of two days and a half, and came to anchor 
in the roads of Surabaya. During my first stay at 
this place I had become acquainted with Madame 
Brumond, wife of Domine Brumond, and she had 
been so kind as to invite me to make her house my 
home on my return from the Moluccas and Celebes. 
The Resident, Mr. Van Perez, with whom I formerly 
stayed, had since been summoned to Batavia, to fill 
the office of Counsellor of India, one of the next 
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in dignity to that of Governor-General. There are 
four of these counsellors, each with a yearly salary 
of 36,000 rupees. 

I met with such a cordial reception from my new 
friends, and, during an illness that unfortunately 
attacked me here, such kind care, that I had no feel- 
ing of being a stranger in a far country. 

To the fever that had troubled me from time to 
time ever since I had left Sumatra, was now asso- 
ciated an affection of the back, the effect, I believe, 
of the toils and hardships I had undergone in my 
many wanderings in the Moluccas and Celebes. 
This illness embittered much my residence at Sura- 
baya, and obliged me to renounce my project of 
a visit to the volcano of Brumo and other places. 
I merely employed the time of my convalescence in 
making myself acquainted with Surabaya and its 
environs. 

With Mr. Brumond for my good and courteous 
cicerone, I began my tour of inspection with the 
mosque, which is the finest in Java, and was built 
in quite recent times by a Dutch architect. It has 
a very handsome effect, though its style is neither 
pure Moorish nor Gothic, but a mixture of those 
and other styles. It forms, with the two minarets 
and the fine forty-feet long aisle connecting them, a 
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kind of octagon. The building itself is of brick, but 
the front of the roof, as well as the entrances, are 
adorned with handsome wood carving. The attend- 
ants did not refuse to admit us into the interior, 
but required us to pull off our shoes ; Mr. Brumond, 
however, considering my recent illness, did not like 
me to do this, but gave the servant of the mosque a 
silver rupee, that had somehow the effect of obvi- 
ating the profanation of my chaussure, and enabling 
us to proceed without any further diflSculty. 

The interior was nothing more than a handsome 
hall, with a small pulpit, some lamps, mats, and a 
great many brass spittoons. 

These last articles strike the eye of a stranger not 
very agreeably ; but these siri-chewers cannot do 
without spitting, and in such a holy place they must 
not spit on the ground. 

From the mosque we went to the neighbouring 
Malay campan, which did not please me at all. The 
bamboo huts, which are not here built upon piles, stand 
in two rows, forming a narrow street. The filth and 
litter of every house is thrown before the door, and 
towards evening swept together and burnt. We hap- 
pened to come unto the campan just as this operation 
was going on, and could hardly get through the street 
for the smoke and stench it occasioned. I wonder 
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how it must look here in the rainy season, when they 
cannot sweep and bum I It is not surprising that 
the people are constantly troubled with fevers and 
cutaneous diseases. 

The huts are extraordinarily small and oppressive, 
without windows, and with an entrance so low that 
you cannot get in without stooping. In the interior 
each of these snails' houses is divided into three 
parts, which are really nothing but holes. The first 
hole, the only one into which (by the open door) 
some light enters, contains a sleeping place on the 
right and left, and during the day serves as a work- 
shop or sitting-room. The second hole contains on 
one side the sleeping place of the master of the 
house, and on the opposite one a wooden bench. 
The third hole is the fireplace. In each of these 
there is only just room enough to get through. 

The furniture consists of some mats, cushions, 
earthen pots, and a wooden chest upon wheels, con- 
taining all the most valuable possessions of the 
family, clothes, weapons, trinkets, &c., and which, 
in case of fire, can be easily rolled out. 

The people appeared to me now much less ugly 
than I had thought them when I first came to 
Borneo, Java, &c. ; for as I had now for more than a 
year seen little else than Malays, habit had begun 
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to manifest its levelling influence. The ugliest 
thing appears less ugly in time ; and, in the same 
way, the most beautiful landscape does not make 
half as much impression when you have seen it often, 
as it did the first time. 

In the evening we paid a visit to the Chinese 
campan, which, with its pretty houses and remark- 
able cleanliness, forms a favourable contrast to that 
of the Malays. The houses are built of brick, but 
are as neat and white as if the whole campan had 
been that moment finished. They are not large, 
but enough so to lodge even a numerous family with 
convenience. Neither windows nor doors are want- 
ing, the former provided with handsome balconies, 
and all the wood and framework painted in dark oil- 
colours. The front of the house is encircled by a 
veranda, from which you enter a reception-room, 
which takes up the whole length of the house, and 
where you find the ground covered with matting 
and- the walls with looking glasses and pictures, and 
a sufficient number of tables, chairs, and presses. 
In the background are doors leading into the ordi- 
nary sitting-room, and almost in every house there 
is a small altar in the state apartment. 

As we entered several of the houses we found the 
inhabitants already seated at supper. The wives of 
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the Chinese, like those of the Malays, are excluded 
from their company at meals, and dine and sup in 
the kitchen, or in their own little chambers. The 
table was covered with a white cloth ; there were 
plates, glasses, and bottles upon it, as well as good 
food ; one could have joined them in the meal with 
pleasure, while when the Malays eat they are dis- 
gusting to look at, crouching on the ground wherever 
they may happen to be, and cramming handfuls of 
rice into their wide-open jaws. 

The Chinese in the towns are merchants or arti- 
sans ; they are unwearied in their industry, but not 
unwilling to allow themselves some domestic conve- 
niences and comforts. The Malays, on the contrary, 
live, even when they are opulent, in the same 
wretched manner as the poor, and in equal dirt and 
destitution. 

The only expense and luxury of the rich is in 
costly arms and gold and silver trinkets, which they 
lock up and preserve carefully, so that it is only on 
extraordinary occasions, or on special request, that 
you ever get to see them. Their ordinary costume 
is an old sarang, and a dirty handkerchief round the 
head. Malays who have received appointments 
under government, as regents and so forth, do in- 
deed form an exception, as they generally en- 
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deavour to vie in their expenses and manner of 
life with the Dutch Kesidents. 

The next day we visited the great Malay ce- 
metery, part of which is called *^the holy." It is 
not only surrounded by a wall, but the interior is 
divided into many compartments, also enclosed by 
walls or palisades, and, according to the holiness or 
the high rank of the persons reposing there, kept 
more or less in order. There are here many graves 
of sultans, from the " good old times," when sultans 
reigned in Surabaya ; but they are all extremely 
simple, consisting only of a slab of stone, sometimes 
upright, mostly damaged or sunk in. Some of these 
graves are regarded as so sacred that among the 
lower classes of Surabaya no marriage is concluded 
without the bridal pair coming hither to beg a bless- 
ing on the union in a short prayer. We were lucky 
enough when we came to meet one of these parties. 
The bride, a rather corpulent and very ugly girl of 
twelve, was carried In a small litter, open at both 
sides, In order that she might be seen in her bridal 
finery. She wore a silk sarang that reached only to 
a little above the hips, and thence upwards she was 
naked, but painted all over with yellow colour that 
looked like a tightly fitting tricot; and head, neck and 
arms were decorated, or rather loaded, with oma- 
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ments. Neither the silk sarang nor the ornaments 
were probably the property of the bride, but merely 
hired for the occasion. She was accompanied by 
many women and girls, and the bridegroom, a hand- 
some young fellow of about twenty, by a troop of 
lads and men. He was neatly dressed, but not dif- 
ferently from his companions. 

Besides this wedding of a pair belonging to the 
lower class, I was present at another during my stay 
in Surabaya, where the parties were of higher rank, 
— the bride being the sister of a regent. The 
festival in this case lasted several days, and the 
first ceremonies took place in the temple ; at which I 
could not be present, as I had the fever on that day. 
The bride does not follow the bridegroom to his 
house on this first day, but returns to her own. On 
the second the festival is celebrated in the house of 
the bride, and towards evening she is brought in 
solemn procession to her husband. Foremost in the 
troop came many young men and boys of the lower 
class in their common dresses. They carried palm 
branches on high poles, with coloured handkerchiefs 
fluttering like flags in the breeze ; after them came 
musicians with gongs and drams, and then a kind of 
body-guard with very heavy spears, one division of 
which wore dark-brown, and the other light, sarangs. 
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which hung in abundant folds to the middle of the 
leg. The upper parts of their bodies and their feet 
were painted of a light yellow^ and on their heads 
they wore a sort of crown of gold or brass plate. 
They had a very gay, and at the same time martial, 
appearance. Between every two divisions there was 
music. The bridegroom came driving in a European 
carriage with four horses, and accompanied by two 
female relations. On arriving at the house, the com- 
pany and attendants ranged themselves in two lines, 
between which, with bowed head and downcast eyes, 
walked the bridegroom to the hall of reception, where 
the bride, surrounded by women and girls, was sit- 
ting on a beautiful carpet. Silently, without any 
salutation, without even raising his eyes, the bride- 
groom took his place at her side, and both remained 
till nine o'clock sitting as mute and motionless as 
statues. 

Bride and bridegroom were dressed very nearly 
alike, in long silk sarangs embroidered with gold; 
but the bridegroom had the upper part of his body 
naked and painted yellow, while the bride was 
closely covered with yellow silk. Her arms only 
were naked and painted yellow. Both had, with 
other decorations, wreaths of melatte on their heads, 
and three strings of these flowers falling from the 
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temple to the breast. The bridal pair was sur- 
rounded by friends and relations, but all sat dumb 
and motionless. At eight o'clock tea and con- 
fectionery were served, and the company opened 
their mouths to eat and drink, but still not for any 
other purpose. Not one word was spoken. On this 
day the bride is given to the bridegroom, but he is 
not yet allowed to take her home, but must pass 
even the third evening in her parents' house. 

Here, as in Celebes, it is not the custom for girls 
to marry very young amongst persons of wealth 
and rank. The usual age is between eighteen and 
twenty, and in many cases the bride is first seen by 
the bridegroom in the mosque.* 

Another great fete is usually held by the rich 
Javanese when a youth has completed his school 
education, when his relations and teachers assemble, 
and the former question him about all that he has 
learned. 

Of the public institutions in Surabaya, the Hos- 
pital is in every respect the one that pleased me 
best. It is the most complete and well arranged that 
I have ever seen ; and that is saying much, for in all 

* Among the European residents extremely early marriages 
have been so common, that the government has found it neces- 
sary to prohibit their taking place before Xh^ fifteenth year! 
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the Dutch settlements the hospitals are admirable. 
This one has room for 800 patients; it is divided 
into several departments in separate buildings, each 
surrounded by meadows and gardens full of trees 
and flowers. In one of these gardens I saw a water 
palm, the most remarkable of the family to be found 
in Java and Sumatra. The leaves are from twelve 
to fifteen feet long, and shoot out singly from the 
stem, which is scarcely fifteen feet high. Exactly 
at the top they fold one over the other so as to form 
a most perfect and regular fan. The stem and the 
lower parts of the leaves contain water. This palm 
is a native of Madagascar, but in Java and Sumatra 
is only cultivated as an ornament in the gardens of 
Europeans. 

The prisons of Surabaya are, like those in Batavia, 
so organised that one might almost say the humanity 
towards criminals was carried too far. The Dutch 
soldiers* have handsome rooms, pleasant gardens, 
and excellent food. Native criminals are kept to- 
gether in large rooms and employed in various kinds 
of work (sometimes outside the prison), and receive 
a few doits for siri. None of the prisoners are 
chained, but the natives wear an iron ring round the 

* The native soldiers are not put into the same prisons with 
the Dutch. 
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neck. Attempts at escape are, however, very rare. 
The natives in general are said to stand much more 
in awe of the laws than the Europeans. 

The prisons were very full when I visited them, 
having no less than 1200 criminals, mostly thieves, 
confined in them. Very serious crimes are punished 
by banishment to various islands, particularly the 
Moluccas, where the convicts work for the govern- 
ment or are let out to private persons. 

There are here some works for the putting to- 
gether and repair of steam engines, which I abo 
visited. These are very necessary in Java, as there 
are many steam-boats, sugar-mills, and other esta- 
blishments, for which engines are required to be 
kept in order. They could, indeed, be made alto- 
gether here, but would cost much more than in 
Europe ; for the natives are not compelled by the 
government to work in the factories, and could only 
be induced to do so by high payment. In these 
works 600 men are constantly employed ; they are 
all natives but the superintendents, and receive from 
30 to 120 doits a day. 

Not less complete in its department is the Arsenal, 
where muskets are made, and all kinds of cannon 
and bomb-shells cast. Gun carriages are also made for 
the artillery, and all kinds of saddlery work for the 
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armj carried on here almost wholly by native work- 
men. They are found very docile^ especially skilful in 
imitative works^ quiet^ industrious^ and not given to 
gossiping, quarrelling, and drinking. In both these 
factories I saw well-finished articles of various kinds 
that had proceeded from the hands of natives; among 
other things I remember a great state seal, engraved 
on brass, which could not have been better done by 
the best seal engraver of Europe.* 

I saw also the magnificent dry dock, for the 
repair even of the largest ships. The basin is con- 
nected with the sea by a canal ; and by means of a 
steam engine the whole of the water can be pumped 
out of it in the course of five or six hours. When 
there are no government vessels undergoing repair, 
trading ones are received, and a certain charge made 
for them per day, according to the tonnage. A ship 
of 1200 tons was lying in the basin just then, and 
had to pay 300 rupees a day for the place. 

This establishment must be very profitable to the 

♦ I saw at the house of Colonel Van Schierbrandt, in Batavia, 
a complete set of furniture in the Gothic style, that he had had 
made in Surabaya. The chairs, sofas, &c., were most elabo- 
rately carved, and the upholstery work equally well finished. 
But Colonel Sehierbrandt had had to give the workmen draw- 
ings of the very minutest details ; from their own invention 
they can do nothing. 
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government, for the cost of maintaining it is very 
small, and there is never any deficiency of ships 
wanting repair. 

I was, as I have said, so unfortunate as not to be 
able to visit either the volcanic mountain of Brumo, or 
the " Valley of the Dead," of which some travellers 
have given so fearful a description, and where the 
renowned Upas-tree stands, the exhalations from 
which were stated in the old accounts to be so poi- 
sonous and deadly, both to man and beast, that no 
living creature could approach it. 

The juice of this tree, as the story went, was used 
to poison arrows, and the sultans of the country used 
to send only condemned criminals to collect it. 
Those who had the almost unlooked-for good fortune 
to return unharmed were pardoned, and absolved 
from any further punishment. If, however, they 
did not take care in approaching the tree not to 
get to leeward of it, but allowed the wind to blow 
towards them, their death was certain. Further, it 
was stated that the valley was full of skeletons of 
men and animals ; that if a bird flew over it, it fell 
down dead, &c. Now I have been assured, on good 
authority, that there is not one syllable of truth in 
all this ! There does, indeed, stand a upas-tree, in 
a certain little valley; but men and animals may 
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approach it, and, let the wind blow how it likes, 
without suffering any damage. Here and there it 
appears there do issue certain noxious gases from 
apertures in the earth, just as they do in the Grotto 
dei Cani at Naples, but they do not rise more than 
two feet. Little dogs are sometimes taken there, in 
order to exhibit this phenomenon to strangers, and 
they are seized with convulsions, and would die if 
they were not taken away. 

In Java I never saw a upas-tree, but several in 
Borneo, to which I often came near enough. The 
people certainly did warn me not to touch it, as 
they said it would cause my hand to swell, and pain 
me for some hours ; but, probably, even this much 
may not be true, though I thought it better not to 
try. 

Speaking of marvels, I am reminded of rather 
a puzzling occurrence that took place in Java a few 
years ago, and caused such a sensation that it at- 
tracted the attention of Government. 

In the Residence of Cheribon was a small house 
which the natives declared to be quite full of ghosts. 
As soon as ever the evening set in, there began in 
the rooms a continual throwing of stones and spitting 
of siri, without the perpetrator in either case being 
visible to mortal eye. The stones and the expecto- 
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ration fell quite close to the people, but without 
exactly touching any of them ; though this un- 
doubtedly formidable shower seemed to be somehow 
specially directed against a certain little child. So 
much was said of this inexplicable affair, that at last 
the Government authorities commissioned a trust- 
worthy officer to inquire into it, and find it out. He 
had the house surrounded by soldiers, so that nobody 
could go in or out, and then entered and seated him-* 
self^ with the child on his lap. He had no sooner 
done so, however, — according to most authentic his- 
tory, — than the shower of stones and siri set in as 
hard as ever, and fell close all round both officer and 
child, though still without touching themu Every 
hole and comer of the house was then searched, but 
of course without making any discovery. The officer 
could not get to the bottom of the mystery, but 
sagaciously bethought himself of having the stones 
marked, carried to a considerable distance, and buried 
— but in vain. The next night at the usual hour 
the customary projectiles began to fall about; 
and, what was more, the very stones that had 
been so cunningly marked and hidden underground. 
At last, however, the Dutch Government proved 
more than a match for the ghost, and checkmated 
him by having the house pulled down ; but the 
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mjstery who threw those stones, and who chewed 
the siri and ejected that preternatural saliva^ will 
remain profound and inexplicable to the end of time. 

On my return to Batavia I felt rather undeter- 
mined as to which way I should now direct my pil- 
grimage. Of India I had seen what was best worth 
seeing^ on my first voyage round the world ; towards 
Australia I did not feel any great attraction^ and 
there was also no vessel going that way ; but there 
were in the harbour two for North America, one 
for Baltimore ^nd the other for San Francisco and 
California. The American Consul, Mr. B.eed^ kindly 
undertook to negotiate for my p^sage with the cap- 
tain, but soon brought me the pleasing intelligence 
that the captain of the vessel going to San Francisco 
had offered to take me with him on this long passage 
— 10,000 leagues — without making any charge 
whatever. 

It was with almost melancholy feelings that I took 
leave of the Dutch Indian settlements. In those 
countries I had seen many of the magnificent won- 
ders of nature, and had become acquainted with new 
races, an acquainta.nce that, though purchased with 
many toils and hardships, had offered me most inter- 
esting subjects of observation ; and not only had the 
eye and the mind found thus an ever varied source 
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of enjoyiuNt in this journey, but my heart had been 
warmed by the kindness of the many excellent 
friends I had met with among the Dutch residents, 
who had been at all times ready to befriend me with 
word and deed. To them, and to the few of my 
German fellow-countrymen whom I had occasionally 
met, I owe it that, even in countries where no 
European had ever yet been seen, among the wild 
Dyaks, Battakers, and Alforas, my travelling was 
not only possible, but in many cases easy and 
agreeable. 

As long as I live will the remembrance of this 
journey never be effaced from my mind, nor the 
goodness of those far distant friends, to whom I shall 
probably never have any other opportunity than this 
of returning my heartfelt ackuQwledgments. 
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CHAP. II. 

VOYAGE FROM BATAVIA TO CALIFORNIA. — THE CITY OF 
WONDERS. — ^HIGH PRICES. GAMBLING HOUSES. — AMERI- 
CAN JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS. — AMERICAN TRAVELLING 

COMPANIONS. — THE PLAZA SACRAMENTO. VISIT TO 

GENERAL SUTTER. — MARY's VILLE. BKOWN's VALLEY. 

THE GOLD WASHINGS OF THE YUBA RTVEIU — THE 
INDIANS. 

In the voyage from Batavia to San Francisco you 
traverse nearly half the circumference of the earth. 
A hundred and fifty miles of this distance is through 
the Sea of Java^ 2000 through that of China^ and 
the remainder across the Pacific Ocean. 

On the afternoon of the 6th of July I went, ac- 
companied by my friends Mr. and Mrs. Steuerwald, 
to the boat that was to convey me to the ship, the 
" Seneca," of Baltimore, commanded by Captain 
Feenhagen. 

I was now to see a new country and a new nation. 
Could I expect that the good fortune that had 
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hitherto attended all my wanderings would still 
remain faithful to me ? I could wish no more than 
that I should be as well received as I had hitherto 
been, and one day find my way back to my now far 
distant country, and to the arms of the beloved 
relatives I had left there. 

J%ily 7 th. Early in the morning the anchor was 
raised, and on the ninth and tenth we were enter- 
ing the Gaspar Strait, formed by the two small 
islands, Banca and Biliton, and leading into the 
Chinese Sea ; and then all the arms on board were 
furbished up and put in order, to make ready for the 
reception of any pirates that we might happen to 
meet with. 

On the 12th we crossed the Equator, and the sea 
was 80 smooth that the captain of a ship that had 
been sailing near us came on board to pay us a visit. 
But scarcely had he left us again, when there arose 
so sudden and violent a storm, that we felt consider- 
able anxiety as to whether he would be able to get 
back to his ship ; and, indeed, he did not find it a 
very easy task. On the afternoon, we had another 
storm, and took in all sail, as we were in dread of a 
typhoon. The next day, with the weather stiU very 
stormy, we passed between Luzon and Formosa into 
the Pacific Ocean; and then, for two long, long 
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mouths, we saw nothing but sky and water : the only 
living creatures that we caught even a glimpse of 
were a few seagulls that came, from time to time^ 
to flutter round our sails. 

On this voyage I was once more attacked by 
intermittent fever, which could be attributed neither 
to the diet nor any other cause then present. 

We lived so well that I had no occasion, during 
the whole journey, to take a morsel of salt meat ; 
my sleeping cabin was spacious, quite a little room, 
indeed ; and all my wants were most attentively 
and generously provided for by our kind captain. 
What a difference between thb voyage and that 
from London to the Cape of Good Hope, with 
Captain Brodie. I still shudder when I think of 
that! 

At length, on the 26th of September, sounded the 
long-desired cry of "Land! land!" and in the 
evening the coast of California lay spread out before 
our eyes. And yet, though I had now been three 
months in the saline prison, and for more than two 
had seen no land, this coast did not make a pleasing 
impression on me, but, on the contrary, rather a 
melancholy one. It was, beyond all description, de- 
solate and dead. Naked sand-hills rose steeply ou 
all sides. No tree, no shrub, not so much as a blade 
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of grass^ varied the melancholy colour of the corpse- 
like waste. 

And to this desert men voluntarily banish them- 
selves for the chance of finding a lump of gold ! 
What must a place be^ if it had but this attraction^ 
to keep off the avaricious whites? 

August 27th. In the morning the pilot came on 
board to take us through the Golden Gate — that is 
the name given to the entrance into the Bay of San 
Francisco. Although wearing something of the same 
character as the part of the coast we had first seen^ 
the shores of the bay are not quite destitute of 
beauty. They are surrounded by mountains^ hills, 
and rocks, which form the most various groups — now 
advancing and now receding ; and the Bay is adorned 
by many little islands, which form bays, basins, and 
straits in miniature ; so that the eye is constantly 
amused and the attention fixed. 

The length of this bay is forty-five miles, and its 
greatest breadth not more than twelve. We glided 
on between the Goat and Bird Islands, and at length 
cast anchor before the town itself, which lies twelve 
miles from the entrance and extends in a wide circuit 
over many sand-hills. These scattered masses of 
small houses have, in fact, hardly yet a right to be 
called a town ; but, as the place is rising with aston- 
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ishing rapidity, and will certainly spread many 
miles in all directions, it will not be possible to re- 
fuse it the name much longer. 

The real town consists of the portions that lie 
close to the shore, where the wooden quays and 
warehouses are. The population of the whole is 
estimated at about 60,000. 

The houses in the suburbs and environs are ex- 
tremely small, and built of wood, and there has not 
been the slightest attempt at order and regularity 
in their construction, — some lying in hollows, 
others being perched at the top of sand-hills. But 
the town does possess some large stone houses, 
two and three stories high, — some of them lying in 
places that, at no very distant period, were covered 
by the sea, and a sea deep enough for large vessels 
to anchor in. 

As the sand-hills rise almost perpendicularly 
out of the water, it was found necessary to carry 
part of them away, and with the sand thus thrown 
down to drive back the sea, and so form an artificial 
level for the business part of the town. These 
works, as well as the wooden quays and wharves, 
surprised me more than the large houses; but 
both must be regarded as gigantic undertakings, 
when it is considered how short a time has elapsed 
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since the •ountry has been taken possession of by 
Americans* and Europeans, and how immoderately 
expensive all kind of labour was, and is still. These 
quays and wharves, were they connected together in 
one line, would certainly extend many miles, for 
there are great numbers of them. The sea is, near 
the coast, so deep, that ships of 2000 and 3000 tons 
can come quite up to it. 

Califomia, as is known, formerly belonged to 
Mexico, and was only taken in 1846 by the North 
Americans, after a war of one year. In the 7th of 
July following, at Monterey, it was solemnly incor- 
porated among the North American United States. 
The population, at that time, was 150,000, of which 
the greater part were Indians ; now it is 300,000. 

The first gold-bed was discovered in July, 1848, 
at Colonia, in the district of Eldorado, by General 
Sutter, in drawing a mill-stream. The shovel struck 
upon some hard substance, which at first the work- 
men were going to throw aside without examina- 
tion ; but the great weight of it attracted attention, 
and, on closer inspection, it was found to be a lump 

* By Americans, people here always understand the in- 
habitants of the United States. The other nations of America 
are called bj the names of their respective nations, as Mexicans, 
Brazilians, &c. 
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of solid gold. The amount of gold exported from 
this country in 1849 was to the value of 20,000,000 
dollars ; the next year, it was 40,000,000, and since 
then it has averaged 5,000,000 a month ; all which 
treasures find their way to North America and 
Europe. 

But I must now go back to my arrival. I had no 
letters of introduction, and could not, therefore, turn 
to any one for assistance ; and I knew too well that 
this place was excessively dear, and more adapted 
for merchants than for travellers, whose purses are 
always being emptied and never filled. I wandered 
about the first day, from morning till night, to find 
some tolerably reasonable lodging, and at last went 
back to the ship without having succeeded. The 
worthy Captain Feenhagen begged me to make it my 
home as long as he stayed in the harbour ; but the 
same evening I received an invitation, for the whole 
time of my residence in the town, from the English 
house of Colquhoun, Smith, and Morton. They 
were entire strangers to me, but had become ac- 
quainted with my name from some of my former 
travels; and they had no sooner seen it among 
the new arrivals than they sent the invitation 
on board, and were afterwards ready to offer me 
every possible friendly service. These were among 
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the families that I afterwards found it most painful 
to part from. 

The Austrian Consul, M. Vischer (?), also showed 
me much attention; but this gentleman forms an 
agreeable exception to most of the Austrian consuls 
I have met with on my travels, and I can only 
wish there were many like him. He has with every 
one the same amiable reputation. 

The low, narrow dwellings in which people live 
here, appeared to me at first very oppressive and un- 
comfortable. The largest apartments would scarcely 
allow of twelve or fifteen persons sitting down to 
table ; and of the smaller ones I need not speak — 
they really seemed destined for Lilliputians. This 
struck me so much the more, as, in the last place I 
was in, Batavia, the rooms are so large that you 
could put a whole Califomian house into one of 
them. These dolls' houses are usually divided into 
three or four little spaces, called rooms, most richly 
furnished — indeed, so richly, that the occupants can 
scarcely find room, among the fine furniture, for 
themselves. The floors are covered with costly car- 
pets, the walls with looking-glasses ; but even in the 
large houses the rooms are mostly very small — 
especially the bedrooms, according, I was told, to 
American custom. 
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The shops, on the other hand, are remarkably 
large and handsome, and many might vie with some 
of the first in European cities, so rich are they in 
goods, so spacious, and elegant in their fittings. 

The finest shops are in the Sacramento-Kle, in 
Montgomery Street, and on the Square, or Plaza. 
Of coffee-houses, taverns, dancing-rooms, and gam- 
bling-houses, the town has but too many, and there 
me already six theatres, in which plays are per- 
formed in English, French, German, and Spanish. 
There are thirteen newspapers, and eighteen printers, 
without counting the smaller ones, which sometimes 
open one day, and shut the next. Churches and 
chapels there are, too, of all imaginable sects, to the 
number of twenty-six, but few worth noticing. 

Much social recreation is going on at San Fran- 
cisco, and whoever likes that sort of amusement 
may certainly pass every evening in public and 
private circles, and get more invitations than he can 
accept. The hospitalities of the table are very 
abundant ; but I could not help remarking the sin- 
gular deficiency of dinner napkins, which I after- 
wards found could be accounted for from the enor- 
mous price of washing. The charge is, for one do- 
zen of large and small things together, three dollars, 
or twelve shillings ; and it is therefore customary 
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for families to give out only large things to be 
washed, and to avoid as much as possible all super- 
fluous expenditure of linen. In general it is com- 
mon here, on account of the enormous price of cer- 
tain things, to find the most extreme economy on 
some points associated with the most lavish expense 
in others. Many families with five or six children 
keep only one servant, while at the same time their 
furniture, dress, parties, and so forth are in a style 
that appear quite inconsistent with such small at-> 
tendance. . 

I will mention the prices of a few articles at the 
time of my arrival, though I fear some of my readers 
will scarcely believe me. 

A house with five or six small rooms in one of 
the best situations let for 250 dollars, or fifty pounds, 
a monthy one in an out-of-the-way place for thirty. 
The large fashionable shops paid a rent of from 140 
to 160 pounds a month. 

The waores of a maid or man servant was ten or 
twelve pounds per monthy with board. Carpenters 
and masons earned eight dollars a day, dressmakers 
four. The price of a fowl was about eight shillings, of 
a dozen of eggs four shillings, of a turkey two pounds. 
Beef was a shilling a pound, mutton or pork two 
shillings, milk a shilling a quart, salt butter three 
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sliilliDgs, and so forth. In the hotels you could be 
boarded and lodged for 100 dollars a month, but the 
hire of a carriage was six dollars an hour, and of a 
riding-horse, whether for an hour or half a day, five 
dollars ; and on a Sunday these prices were doubled. 
Ten dollars was the charge for putting you on board 
a steam-boat ; and going to a ball cost twenty dollars, 
or five pounds, for coach hire. If you had your 
own horse and kept him at a livery stable, you paid 
fifty dollars a month for his keep ; and if you sent a 
porter on a message you had to give him a dollar. 
Even these prices had been exceeded by those of the 
preceding year. Many manufactured articles were at 
the same time proportionably cheap, in consequence 
of the enormous quantities sent to the port — 
quantities that far exceeded the wants of the popu- 
lation*; and many European and American houses 
are said to have suffered, in consequence, consider- 
able losses. 

The import duties are also very high for articles 
of ordinary consumption, — from twenty to thirty per 
cent, and so on, up to a hundred ; but this only for 
spirituous liquors. 

The ground for the town, as weU as for the imme- 

* The goods of all kinds sent here would have sufficed for 
a population of 1,000,000, and it has never here exceeded 
300,000. 
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diate environs, was divided by the government and 
sold in lots of 150 feet square ; and those who had 
the good fortune to get them in the beginning, might, 
with a few of these lots, become wealthy. From 
5000 to 8000 dollars were given for a piece of ground 
now worth 150,000 ; and a three-storied brick house, 
built on a whole lot and at a comer, that would 
have cost 200,000 dollars, lets for 1 30,000 dollars 
a year* 

San Francisco has been six times on fire, and 
most of these conflagrations are supposed to have 
been purposely kindled. The two greatest occurred 
in 1852. On the 4th of May of this year, that part 
of the town was burnt in which the greater part of 
the wealth of the city was laid up in warehouses, 
namely, from the comer of Montgomery Street to 
Komey Street. The second fire, which happened in 
July, laid the western quarter of the town in ashes ; 
and, while the fire was still raging, there came spe- 
culators, offering to hire the land for three or four 
years. The bargains were struck, and they began 
to build again wooden houses, upon ground that was 
scarcely cold ; and when the term of the contract 
was expired, the speculators had gained enough to be 
content to leave the houses to the owner of the land. 

San Francisco is unanimously declared the City 
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of Wonders, and the Americans maintain that its rapid 
rise, and repeated rebuilding after the fires, are 
among the most wonderful things the world has seen. 
There are, indeed, only two forces capable of effect- 
ing such wonders — gold and despotism. The former 
has been the lever in this case : for the thirst of gold, 
which is the greatest of despots, has drawn people 
hither from all corners of the earth, and dwellings of 
wood and stone have arisen for them as if by magic 
But what are all these simple works compared with 
the antique cities of Hindostan, the ruins of which, 
even still attest their magnificence, and which are 
stated to have been built in a no less incredibly short 
time. Look, for instance, at Fahpoor Sikri, a town 
full of the most beautiful palaces, covered with sculp- 
tures, — of magnificent temples, with minarets, 
and with high-arched gates, and so forth, — the cir- 
cumference of which, of six miles, was surrounded 
by a massive stone wall, forty feet high; and all 
this was done in less than ten years. Such works 
as this are indeed marvellous, for they must have 
required a whole population of artists and architects 
for their execution. 

The wonders of San Francisco consist of quite 
ordinary little dwelling-houses, for the building of 
which the gold-mines of California have furnished. 
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and continue to furnish, sufl5cient^*bieans. What 
most excited my wonder in this wonderful city is, 
that for two great requirements no provision at all 
has been made — namely, for clean level streets and 
for lighting. 

Of the hillocks, holes, and unevenness of all kinds 
in the streets of this town, no one who has not seen 
it can form an idea. Here you go up steps, there 
down steps. In one place the road has been raised, 
but, on going a little further, you find it as nature 
made it. Some places have been dug out, and whole 
mountains of bricks, stones, wood, lime, and sand 
left lying in the road, with no light near them at 
night, to give warning to the unwary. This makes 
the roads, after dark, not only for driving, but even for 
foot-passengers, positively dangerous ; and especially 
is this the case on the wooden quays, for the sea 
beneath them has not been filled up, and the boards 
are so worn and rotten that they often break in. 
Even in the day-time caution is requisite on account 
of the frequent holes ; and at night it is no uncom- 
mon incident for passengers to fall in, and be 
never seen again. In the finest and mosL fre- 
quented parts of the town, you see old clothes and 
rags, crockery, boots, bottles, boxes, dead dogs and 
cats, and enormous rats (in which the town is parti-* 
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cularly rich), and all kinds of filth flung before the 
doors. Constantinople itself may really be consi- 
dered clean in comparison. There, there are at least 
men and dogs, who both do something towards the 
cleanliness of the streets, — the former by picking up 
the clothes and rags, the latter by devouring much 
of the refuse. 

To all this must be added the boundless liberty of 
every man to do precisely what he likes. Carts 
will often be stopped in the middle of the narrow 
causeway which leads across the — in rainy weather- — 
bottomless mud of the streets. Horsemen will tie 
up their steeds before the doors, obliging the un- 
happy passengers to get down into the dirt, in order 
to go round them. Sometimes the inconveniences are 
more serious. One morning as I was walking in the 
street, a passenger who met me suddenly called out 
" A Bear ! a bear ! " I could not think what he 
meant ; for that it should be really a bear in the 
streets of a populous town seemed quite incredible. 
I looked round in all directions, however, and, 
on looking back, beheld actually a bear running 
towards me. He was, indeed, fastened to a rope, 
and the rope to a caravan; but they had allowed 
him so very long a tether, that he was quite at 
liberty to introduce himself among the passengers 
on both sides of the way. The owner was not even 
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troubling himself to warn them, and I had barely 
time to make my escape. 

A walk in San Francisco, in short, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure, is a real penance. In what is called 
the business part of the town, you can hardly make 
your way through for the throng of carts, carriages, 
horsemen, and pedestrians ; and where the streets are 
not paved with boards*, you have to wade through 
sand a foot deep ; and, all the while, you have no 
better prospect before your eyes than the naked, 
monotonous sand-hills. 

Truly it is only those who place all happiness in 
money who could submit, for the sake of gain, to 
live in such a place, and perhaps forget, at last, that 
there are such things as trees, or a green carpet 
lovelier than that which covers the gold-laden gaming 
tables. 

In the spring I was told the sand-hills are covered 
with a beautiful and luxuriant Flora ; but the kings 
of the vegetable world, majestic trees and elegant 
shrubs, can no season bring in this country. 

The horses and mules in San Francisco are extra- 
ordinarily beautifuL They, as well as the oxen and 
cows, have all been brought overland, "over the 

* There are roads in the neighbourhood of the town that are 
paved for miles with plaiiks. 
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Plains/' from the United States. Both horses and 
mules are tall and powerful ; there are horses that 
•can go with you sixty miles in one day*^ and mules 
that can carry three hundredweight. Even the 
horses in omnibuses and hackney carriages are very 
fine. Some of the latter, indeed, can hardly be ex- 
ceeded, and the cost of a carriage and horses of this 
kind is estimated at about 800/. 

The means of rapid and easy communication are 
abundant in San Francisco. Steam-boats traverse 
the bay and go up and down the rivers. Stage- 
coaches, which change horses like post-chaises, run 
in all directions, and a telegraph-line is already 
opened, that passes over St. Job€ and Sacramento 
for more than 150 miles. 

One evening I went to visit the public places of 
amusement, and I must own I found most interest 
in the gaming houses, having never seen any public 
ones before. What first struck the eye was the ex- 
traordinary mixture of company in them. A most 
daintily dressed gentleman would be seated next to 
a miner in his red flannel shirt, with boots covered 
with mud, or a sailor who had not even washed the 
tar oiF his hands ; but both the dandies and the dir- 

*** When miles are mentioned English miles are always meant. 
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ties had heaps of gold and hard dollars lying before 
them. Two years ago, I was told, you never saw any 
money but gold. In no face, not even in that of the 
lively and excitable Frenchman or Mexican, did I 
ever observe the a^tation either of hope or fear, and I 
could not tell by looking at the players who had been 
favoured and who ill-treated by fortune. With respect 
to the furniture and decorations of these houses, it is 
obviously intended not only to encourage directly the 
passion for gaming, but also to intoxicate the senses, 
and entice to all kinds of sensuality. Noisy music 
resounds through the spacious saloons, licentiously 
seductive pictures hang on the walls, and beautiful 
girls are seated as lures here and there at the tables, 
I have travelled far and wide through the world, and 
have been among many nations who, partly from the 
effect of climate, and partly from the absence of reli- 
gion and of education, are much given to sensual ex- 
cesses ; but such open and shameless enticements to 
evil I have never seen anywhere else, and I reaUy be- 
lieve they are only found among Christian nations and 
under civilised governments. I cannot of course 
take upon me to assert that immorality does not ex- 
ist in an equal degree among others, but certainly it 
is not thus scandalously paraded. Even the Chinese 
gaming houses were more decent than the American. 
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Of the other places of public entertaiDment and the 
dancing, rooms, I will not speak. 

The superfluity of money in San Francisco is so 
great, and the prices so high, that no copper money 
is in use at all, and the people have no wish that 
there should be. Every one can earn enough to 
meet all demands, and, in fact, the demand for la* 
hour still exceeds the supply. And yet there passes 
no night in which you do not hear of robbery ; in all 
the bed-rooms you see pistols hanging up ; and no 
one goes out of an evening without a sword-stick or 
other weapon ; for even in the streets of the town 
robberies and murders are of no very uncommon oc- 
currence. The police is so badly organised, that the 
perpetrator of a theft is hardly ever discovered ; and, 
indeed, if he were, the punishments are so slight, 
that no one fears them. A few weeks' imprisonment 
serve for almost every offence ; and even murderers 
have seldom much cause to dread the law. They 
generally go themselves to the magistrate, and relate 
the occurrence, making it out, of course, that the act 
was merely committed in self-defence. If they know 
how to go to work, — that is to say, if they use their 
gold freely, — they are very often not so much as 
imprisoned. 

Whilst I was myself at San Francisco, a gentleman 
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with whom I was personally acquainted shot hia ser- 
vant. The wound was not immediately mortal, but 
the bullet had penetrated the man's side, and could 
not be found for three days. The master went to 
the magistrate, told the story his own way, and 
declared that he had done it in self-defence. He said 
the servant was given to drinking, and that while he 
was intoxicated he, the master, had given him warn- 
ing ; that thereupon the servant had been much irri- 
tated, and had answered that he did not wish to 
stay, but that, before he left the house, he would 
shoot him, — ^* or," he added, ** either I will shoot 
you, or you shall shoot me," and at the same time 
threatened his master with his fist ; whereupon the 
master had seized a pistol and shot the servant. 

The murderer was locked up for a day, but the 
second he was released, on his promising not to leave 
the district, and on giving bail. 

As I left Francisco shortly afterwards, I do not 
know what was the end of the affair, but I was as- 
sured that even if the servant died the master would 
get off with at most a few weeks' imprisonment. 

Two years ago matters were still worse, and even 
in broad daylight you were not secure of your life. 
If any one conceived a hatred to another, or had a 
dispute with him, he shot his antagonist in the public 
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street. Duels were settled at once without further 
ceremony on the open square, and the parties shot at 
each other without the passers-by attempting to in- 
terfere. Now and then it happened that, instead of 
hitting the antagonist^ the ball struck a person who 
had nothing to do with the aifair ; but this was merely 
an accident, and could not be helped. No one was 
called to account for it. 

Much more severity was shown at that time 
towards thieves, not indeed by the law or its exe- 
cutors, for justice was fast asleep, — even faster, if 
possible, than at the present day, — but by private 
persons, who formed a society for the execution of 
justice on their own responsibility, or by Lynch. 
Law, as it was called.* The first thief they caught 
they hung up at once on the Plaza ; and this sum- 
mary proceeding had so much effect that for a 
long time there were no more thefts. 

This Plaza, it will be seen, is a very remarkable 
spot to the people of the town, though it no longer 
serves as the theatre of these terrible scenes, but, it 
is to be hoped, for the prevention, if not for the 
punishment, of crime ; as a most worthy and excel- 
lent missionary, Mr. Taylor, preaches there every 
Sunday afternoon powerful and admirable sermons. 

* Lynch Law is frequently exercised in the United States. 
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I heard several of them, and was always much gra- 
tified ; he spoke so directly to the minds and hearts 
of his congregation, and chose such suitable ex- 
amples from every-day life. It was easy to see that 
he had become a missionary from a true and heartfelt 
vocation ; the people listened to him with deep at- 
tention, and many a pressure of the hand was given 
him as a reward. In my opinion Christian nations 
have at present far more need of good missionaries 
than the heathen. 

Of the public institutions I visited the Prison and 
the Hospital, but I had much difficulty in getting 
the requisite permission. 

When I showed the director of the Prison my card 
of admission, it gave rise to an absurd misunderstand- 
ing. As no one in San Francisco would think of 
taking up his time with visiting places of this kind 
unless some special business called him to them, the 
director thought I had come to see some one confined 
there ; and merely glancing at the paper I brought, 
without reading it, my name caught his eye, and 
after a little reflection he assured me that he did 
not think he had any criminal of that name under 
his care ; whereupon of course the explanation fol- 
lowed. 

The prison consists of some dark, damp rooms. 
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each intended for six persons, but so small that they 
can scarcely have room to lie down. There are 
neither benches nor bedsteads, and those who do not 
bring bolsters and coverings with them must do 
without. The food is good, consisting of soup, a 
piece of meat, and a sufficient quantity of excellent 
bread. 

About six months before, the prison was one day 
visited by a very numerous party of between eighty 
and ninety men, who demanded to see it, and, when 
let in, seized on the keys and took possession of 
one of the criminals confined there, whom the people 
had long desired to see executed, but who, with the 
customary negligence of the government in these 
matters, would probably have escaped with a slight 
punishment. They took him out, and hung him 
immediately before the door of the prison. 

The hospital is a tolerably good one, especially 
if the time of its erection is considered, the year 
1849. Prices were then so enormous in San Fran- 
cisco that it is surprising a sum could have been 
raised by private contribution large enough for the 
erection of a good hospital, with accommodation, such 
as it has at present, for 300 patients. Most of these 
are received gratuitously, and some few pay fifteen 
dollars a week, or twenty-five for a private room. 
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One thing that especially pleased me was, that in- 
curable patients are not turned out, but kept till 
their death. Before the erection of this hospital, 
those who were unfortunate enough to fall sick 
could expect nothing better than to be carried into 
some corner, and there left to live or die, as they 
might. No one had time to pay them any atten- 
tion, for gold, gold, nothing but gold, filled their 
every thought and every moment. 

A very fine exhibition of vegetables, fruits, corn, 
and other natural productions of California, took 
place whilst I was there. It was under the auspices 
of a Mr. Warren, and displayed some surprising spe- 
cimens. There was a pumpkin weighing 125 pounds, 
a beetroot 35 lbs., a turnip 25 lbs., a cauliflower 
22 lbs., a carrot 6 lbs., a potatoe 4 lbs., and an onion 
2 lbs. One of the cabbages measured 2^ feet in dia- 
meter. There was wheat and barley 12 feet high, 
and with very fine full ears ; maize which measured 
17 feet in height, with three cobs, each containing 
firom 550 to 600 grains. The fruits were less remark- 
able ; but what a productive country might Cali- 
fornia become if the people could be induced to 
devote some attention to its culture ! 

Another interesting specimen of a different kind 
was that of a grand oak trunk, from the northern 
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regions of the peninsula. It was 250 feet high, and 
97 in circumference at the base. It was supposed to 
be 1500 years old, and yet when felled it was found 
perfectly healthy. The bark, which was 18 inches 
thick, was taken off in strips, and In San Fran- 
cisco, when put together again, it formed a handsome 
room ; a section of the trunk was laid near it to con- 
vince the incredulous. 

I made three excursions from San Francisco to 
the interior of California ; the first to Sacramento, 
Mary's Ville, and the gold-mines of the Yuba river ; 
the second to Crescent City and the Rogue-river 
Indians ; and the third to St Jos^. In the afternoon 
of the 3rd of October I embarked on board the 
beautiful steamer Senator, for Sacramento, 100 nales' 
journey. 

The American steamers are the finest imaginable, 
and certainly deserve the title often given them of 
water palaces. They look indeed more like houses 
than ships. The river steamers especially are several 
stories high, with large doors, windows, and galleries ; 
and the convenience and splendour of the internal 
fittings and furniture fully correspond with the 
impression made by the outside view. When you 
meet one of them at night on the water, they look 
like enchanted castles, for all their windows are 
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illuminated^ and their chimneys vomit fire like 
volcanoes. 

Late in the evening we turned into the Sacra- 
mento River, which is navigable up to the town 
for vessels of 1500 tons, but we only landed at 
five o'clock the next morning, when the passengers 
rushed with frantic haste to secure their places 
in the stage coaches or smaller steamers, so as to 
continue their journey without loss of time. I, too, 
followed their example, and hastened to seize a 
place in a stage coach to go to Grass Valley ; but 
my haste was thrown away, for the coach L wanted 
had set off at four o'clock, so I had to change my 
plan and go on board a steamer bound for Mary's 
Ville, which was fifty miles further. 

The time before the departure of the boat I em- 
ployed in viewing the town, which lies on a sandy, 
dusty plain, in whose distant background only the 
dark outline of mountains is to be seen. The town 
contains 20,000 inhabitants, and offers, on a smaller 
scale, the same unfinished and unpleasing picture as 
San Francisco. According to the Americans, Sacra- 
mento is another *^ wonder of the world," as it has 
risen just as rapidly, and been just as often burnt 
down, as San Francisco. 

At eleven o'clock we were off again, and, after 
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mimiiig a few milea, turned into the Feathers River, 
on which Mary's Ville lies. The shore continued so 
much the same that I soon turned from it, and went 
into the saloon to continue my obacrvationB on the 
company. This was the first time I had ever found 
myself in a large party of Americans ; and as in the 
gambling houses of San Francisco, the first thing 
that struck me was the Btrange contrasts in dress. 
The ladies were all in grand state, and might have 
gone into full dressed parties without changing their 
travelling costume ; but the case was widely different 
with the gentlemen. Some few were well dressed, 
but the majority wore jackets, often torn ones, dirty 
boots pulled up over their trowsers, and had hands 
so extraordinarily coarse and burnt, — even the beet 
dressed gentlemen among them, — that they looked aa 
if they belonged to the commonest ploughman, 

The company passed the time in playing cards 
-and chewing tobacco, without excepting even boys of 
ten and twelve years old ; but they did not spit about 
at the dreadful rate described by many travellers. 
They had another practice, however, if possible still 
more abominable ; namely, though they carried a 
pocketr-handkerchief, of making use of their fingers 
instead of it. 

I actually saw this atrocity committed by quite 
elegantly dressed men. 
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If, however, in these points they fell grievously 
short, in another they maintained without any excep- 
tion the character of gentlemen. 

The men, one and all, showed the utmost attention 
and politeness to our sex. Old or young, rich or 
poor, well or ill dressed, every woman was treated 
with respect and kindness ; and in this the Americans 
are far in advance of my countrymen, and indeed of 
Europeans in general, who usually keep their civili- 
ties for youth, beauty, and fine clothes. 

The company remained very little while at table, 
and spoke scarcely a word. They really did not give 
themselves time to eat their food properly, but bolted 
it burning hot and not half chewed, although nobody 
had anything to do when the meal was over. They 
seem to have got into the habit of regarding every- 
tbing as business, and therefore to be performed with 
the utmost possible despatch. Nobody drank any- 
thing but water ; but I am told the Americans prefer 
taking smaU drams of spirituous Uquors, at various 
times of the day. I do not think, nevertheless, that 
so much is drank here as in England. Cofiee and 
tea, too, were taken in moderate quantities, and not 
strong. 

The passage to Mary's Ville was very long, for the 
river had at this time of year very little water, and 
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we were every moment getting upon sand-banks. 
Some hills now came into sights and here and there 
we had glimpses of a mountain-chain. 

I had to stop six miles before Mary's Ville at a 
farm belonging to General Sutter*, and at ten o'clock 
at night I was put out on the shore, to find my way 
as I best could. Fortimately it was not far; but 
when I reached the hedge enclosing the garden half 
a dozen dogs rushed out upon me. I kept myself 
quiet, however, feeling pretty sure they would do 
nothing more than bark. 

Everybody in the house had been fast asleep, but 
they were awakened by the noise of the dogs, and re- 
ceived me, unseasonable guest as I was, in the kindest 
manner. 

General Sutter is a Swiss by birth, and not only 
discovered the gold mines, but has greatly distin- 
guished himself as a soldier in the Meixican war. 
Since then he has lived on his large landed estates. 

His youngest son, who is only twenty-two years 
of age, is already a colonel in the militia ; but this is 
nothing uncommon in America. We Europeans find 
it very strange that so many important offices should 
be filled by quite young people, but the Americans 

* Every landed estate in America, of whatever dimensions, 
is called a farm. 
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think that when they understand their business, they 
are to be preferred to older ones, *^ as they are com- 
monly more active, diligent, and persevering." 

Yoii find here men of seven or eight and twenty 
established as merchants, lawyers, captains of ships, 
&c., who have already earned a considerable fortune ; 
but they have certainly entered into business very 
early. 

I stayed two days at Bock Farm, where great 
quantities of com and vegetables are raised, though 
the ground in the dry season looks like mere dust 
and sand, and one would fancy the greatest care 
was requisite to make anything grow ; but I was 
told that, on the contrary, it is neither manured nor 
irrigated, and yet the com it produces is fine and 
abundant. It must be remembered, however, that 
the ground was broken for the first time only a few 
years ago; it remains to be seen what it will look 
like fifty years hence. 

I took a walk to a neighbouring forest with Gene- 
ral Sutter's eldest son, who has considerable know- 
ledge of botany ; and I saw some beautiful varieties 
of the Dak, in which California is said to be par- 
ticularly rich, some very fine climbing plants, and 
great quantities of wild grape-vines, which wreathe 
themselves round the trees up to the very topmoat 
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boughs; but the grapes were small and not yeiy 
sweet. The ground in the forest had not the smallest 
trace of grass or any green thing. 

About twenty miles from Bock Farm rises a 
majestic chain of mountains, the highest point of 
which, said to be 14,000 feet, is called the Chasta. 

Before you come to this chain, you see a range 
of rocks rising perpendicularly out of the plain^ 
like a gigantic wall, and forming three principal 
peaks called the Three Butts. 

On the 7th of October General Sutter had me 
taken to Mary's Ville, a little town lying at the 
confluence of the Feathers and Yuba rivers. A 
private individual has had a wooden bridge built^ 
120 feet long; but for every horse or head of cattle 
going over it he levies a toll of half a dollar. 

Mary's Ville, though a newer place than Sacra- 
mento, contains already 6000 inhabitants, and boasts 
a theatre and two newspapers; and the shops are 
so over-fiiU of goods that they might supply the 
wants of a population of ten times that number. 
Much is, of course, sent to the mining districts ; but 
the articles of fashion and luxury mostly find cus- 
tomers only in the towns. 

Almost as soon as I got to Mn,ry's Ville I had 
the good fortune to meet Sir Henry Huntley, an 
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Englishman with whom I had become acquainted in 
San Francisco. This gentleman possesses quartz 
and gold mines at Brown's Valley, near the moun- 
tain-chain, fourteen miles from Mary's Ville, and 
has had a steam-mill erected for breaking the 
stones. 

He was so kind as to take me with him to his 
land^ and to show me the quartz mines, as well as 
the gold washings on the Yuba river, which lay six 
miles off. He settled only three months ago in 
Brown's Valley, and at that time the place was a 
perfect wilderness. Now there stand upon it three 
wooden cottages, and the great work, the steam mill^ 
is near its completion. The workpeople live uear it 
in tents, so that it is a very animated scene. 

The entire country round seems to consist of rich 
beds of gold quartz. The mode of operation is the- 
same as in other mining countries. Shafts are sunk 
and galleries made to get at the ore, which is then 
carried to the mill and crushed to powder. The 
metal is then separated from the quartz-dust by 
washing, melted with sulphuric acid, and amalga- 
mated with quicksilver. Sir Henry Huntley was 
so good as to show me, on a small scale, the whole 
operation. The. quartz yields in this way about 
thirteen per cent, of gold. Any one can dig who 
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pleases ; but as the setting up a mill is an expensive 
business^ most of the miners sell their stones to Sir 
H. Huntley. 

The next day I went to the great gold washings 
on the River Yuba. The gold gained here is of two 
kinds. The gold seekers dig holes in the bed of 
the river, which become filled with earth and mud ; 
and when in the dry season the water has retired, 
they shovel them out, and separate the gold particles 
by washing. The other plan, by which a much 
larger quantity is obtained, is by damming up the 
river. For this purpose they make wooden channels^ 
several hundred fathoms long, into which they lead 
the river : and the part of its bed thus laid dry is 
then entirely dug up and the earth washed. For 
all such undertakings as this the people form them- 
selves into companies, and divide the profits at the 
end of every week ; and the business is carried on 
in such a regular and honourable manner that there 
never arises the smallest dispute. Every company 
chooses a director, who is charged with the distri- 
bution ; and the miners leave their treasures in their 
tents without lock or bolt, and never miss anything. 
This was by no means the case at first ; but thefts, 
and even murders, took place often enough, till the 
gold seekers were compelled to be beforehand with 
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the tardy justice of the country, take the matter 
into their own hands, and hang without further 
ceremony all the thieves and murderers whom they 
caught. This method was found effectual. 

Those who have no mind to work at mining with 
their own hands can find others to work for them, 
as many prefer a certain to an uncertain gain ; and 
the usual wages are seven or eight dollars a day. 

Every company and every man may choose any 
unoccupied spot for his operations; but he must 
begin to work, at latest, fourteen days after he has 
taken possession of the ground. Whoever delays 
longer than this loses the right to it, and any other 
may take it who likes. If any one can show, with 
some probability, that on this or that spot gold is to 
be found, even in places where houses stand, the 
owner is obliged, on receiving suitable compensa- 
tion, to part with it to the miners. The same law 
exists in Chili and Peru. 

The work on the river was going on with great 
activity, and the place had a very lively appearance. 
Nearly 5000 men were busy on a spot of four or five 
miles in length ; and numerous villages of tents were 
scattered about. The people cannot build them- 
selves houses, as, when one place is worked out^ 
they have to go to another. The various nations — 
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Germans, Americana, Chinese, &g. — mostly keep i 
good deal together, both in their work and in their I 
abodes. 

Pew among the gold seekers make any very con- 
siderable fortunes. They can only work eight months 
in the year, — till the beginning of the rainy seaaon, — 
and the labour is very severe,' aa the people have to 
stand nearly the whole day in the water, and, whilA 
their work lasts, to renounce, not only every ti 
tion, but every comfort of life. Then afterwards^ 
when they go into a town to pass the four months c 
leisure, they are like sailors aahore with prize-monej;! 
after a long voyage. Systematically planned tempta' 
tiona surround them on all aides, — the love of pleasure! 
gets the upper hand, — the hardly won treasures meltfl 
away, and they soon find themselves aa poor as wheq,ll 
they began their labours, — and, weakened in body and J 
soul, by the dissipated Uvea they have been leading^S 
they have to return to the privations and toils of gol^l 
digging; and happy are they if one season's experiencal 
is sufficient to preserve them from a repetition of tl 
same folly. 

The country about both Brown's Valley and th<^ 
Yuba river is mountainous and woody, and theij 
forest is thick ; for at every forty or fifty paces thei 
stands a large tree, mostly an oak ; but there : 
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neither underwood nor creeping plants, and the 
ground is entirely dust or small stones. 

After staying here a few days, I went back to 
Mary's Ville, where it is much warmer than at San 
Francisco, though the difference of latitude is very 
trifling; and I was so unlucky as to have another 
attack of the obstinate Sumatra feyer. 

At Mary's Ville I encountered a countryman, 
from Vienna, a Mr. Roy ter ; and our mutual de- 
light in speaking of our beloved home was so great 
that the good man gave me a whole day, and accom- 
panied me to every place where there was anything 
worth seeing. 

I was most interested by the natives, who are of 
pure Indian descent, and have preserved themselves 
from any mixture of Spanish blood. These savages, 
as we call them, are diminishing from year to year, 
under the pressure of the hard, encroaching whites. 
A few years ago there were sixty Indian families 
living at Mary's Ville ; now there are not more than 
twenty.* 

These Indians are actually uglier than the Malays. 
Their growth is short and stunted ; they have short, 

* General Sutter informed me' that there used to be, only 
a few years ago, 200 Indians in a large village near his farm. 
These are now all dead but thirty. 
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thick necks and clumsy heads ; the forehead is low^ 
the nose flat with broad nostrils, the eyes very 
narrow and showing no intelligence, the cheek- 
bones prominent, and the mouth large. The teeth 
are white, but they do not stand in even rows ; and 
their heads are covered by short, thick, rough hair, 
that looks exactly like a ftir cap, especially as it is 
often partly light and partly dark on the same head. 
They take no care of it, and apparently do not even 
smear it with grease. Infants of five or six weeks 
old even had a shock of this rough hair on their 
little heads. Their colour is a dirty yellowish- 
brown; and the women are much inclined to grow 
fat. Both sexes have the ears pierced with large 
holes, through which they pass a piece of wood as 
thick as a man's finger, decorated with paintings or 
glass beads. They also adorn the rest of their per- 
sons with beads, buttons, feathers, and whatever they 
can get from the whites ; and the women are a Uttle 
tattooed on the chin. The men formerly went quite 
naked, and the women wore merely an apron about 
a foot long; but since the whites have been living 
among them, and that they find old clothes, boots, 
shirts, &c. lying in the streets, they pick them up, 
and dress themselves in them, often in a very comic 
manner. 
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These people stand on a very low grade of civilisa- 
tion. They neither till the ground, nor keep cattle, 
nor hunt — do nothing, in short, but fish; and for 
their dwellings, they dig in the ground holes of 
eighteen or twenty feet long, and two feet deep, 
over which they put a roof, of a tent-like shape, 
made of wood and clay. The door to these habita- 
tions is a small hole, through which you must creep 
on hands and knees ; and a still smaller opening in 
the roof lets the smoke out. They have neither 
mats nor earthen vessels, and they understand no 
work but basket plaiting. In this art, however, 
they have attained to great perfection : they know 
how to make their baskets perfectly watertight, and 
manage even to boil their lish in them. They plait 
large baskets to keep their dried fish in, smaller 
to fetch water, and quite little ones that they put on 
their heads as hats. 

It was towards evening when I visited this tribe, 
and the people were sitting before their holes, by small 
fires, preparing and eating their evening meal, which 
consisted of broiled fish and acorn bread. The last 
named article is very solid, heavy, and damp, and has 
rather a bitter taste. They make it by pounding the 
acorns to powder ; and with this they make bread 
without mixing in anything else than water. Be- 
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sides fish and acorns, they eat pretty nearly every- 
thing else that they can get [at — frogs, squirrels^ 
grasshoppers, and beetles, which last are considered as 
dainties. 

I saw among these poor creatures many who 
were ill of fever, some insane, and astonishingly few 
children. The Indians who live in the neighbour- 
hood of the whites are said to die off much more 
rapidly than those who have taken refuge in the in- 
terior of the forests. The former obtain, in exchaDge 
for their fish and other little articles of trade* chiefly 
spirituous liquors, which is poison to them, con- 
stantly making them ill, and frequently killing them 
outright. Another cause of terrible mortality among 
them is the small-pox, a disease which they have also 
received from their white neighbours. 

Their poverty in children may probably proceed 
in a great measure from the custom of the tribe of 
intermarrying constantly among themselves ; most of 
them are related to each other. In point of morals 
they are said to be blameless, and no Indian woman 
in this country will of her own accord form any con- 
nection with a white ; if she did, she would be ex- 
pelled by her tribe. When a white man desires to 
form a connection with an Indian woman, he en- 
deavours to gain over the chief by presents. At 
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the time of my visit the three chiefs of this tribe 
formed a very picturesque group. They were 
sitting at the entrance of their caves^ silent^ serious^ 
and motionless as usual^ dressed in a kind of fantastic 
half European costume^ with plumes of feathers on 
then- heads. It seemed as if they were pondermg in 
their simple unsophisticated understandings the rest- 
less doings of the multitudes of white strangers who 
had come to overrun their country ; and they looked 
as if the emotions excited by the spectacle were not 
precisely those of astonishment and admiration^ but 
much more akin to contempt. I shall never forget 
the glance which these three, men threw on me and 
my companions ; and when the latter addressed them^ 
they deigned no reply. 

Of the value of money they seem to have little 
idea; and the smallest sum or the largest is with 
them always fioe dollars. I wanted to buy one of 
the bits of wood that they stick through their ears, 
and also one of their water-tight baskets, and for 
each of these articles they asked ^^five dollars." 

In the evening I took a survey of the places of 
public recreation of Mary's Ville ; and I might almost 
repeat of them what I said of those of San Francisco, 
of which they are copies in miniature. I really be- 
lieve that in the short time the whites have been in 
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California there has been more vice and crime in it 
than in the hundreds of years before, when the coun- 
try was occupied by the natives. 

I returned to San Francisco the same way by 
which I had come, namely by the Sacramento, the 
banks of which are described by the Americans as 
enchantingly luxuriant and beautiful. As I had 
passed them in the night in coming, I could not of 
course see much of them, and looked forward, there- 
fore, with great expectation to the return journey. 
The finest day and the most splendid sunshine fa- 
voured me, but I tried in vain to discover the much- 
talked-of beauties of the landscape. The immediate 
banks were certainly bordered by trees and shrubs ; 
but a few yards inland all vegetation ceased, and the 
eye lost itself in a sandy, dusty plain. Even the few 
trees there- were — mostly oak, ash, and willow — could 
not be called fiine, for though their trunks were thick 
and their branches sometimes stretched out far over 
the water, their foliage was of a dark muddy green. 

Only people who lived in such a naked, desolate, 
treeless region as the coimtry about San Francisco, 
could possibly make such a talk about such views as 
these. 
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CHAP. III. 

CiflESCENT CITY. — EXOUBSION TO THE ROGUE-RIVER. — 

INDIANS. A NIGHT BIVOUAC IN THE WIGWAM. — 

DANGEROUS SITUATION OP MY TRAVELLING COMPANION, 
— REVENGEFUL DISPOSITION OP THE INDIANS, — SAN 
JOSE. — ACAPULCO. — PANAMA. 

Crescent City, as it is called, a newly established 
little town, lying northward towards the Oregon 
and the Rogue-River Indians, formed, as I have said, 
the object of my second excursion. The distance 
is three hundred miles, and the price of the passage 
fifty dollars; but the Americans are liberal with 
their free passages, and I had often only to mention 
my name to procure every accommodation of this 
kind without charge. So it was now with my 
journey to Crescent City and back. 

On the 3rd of November T went on board the 
steamer Thomas Hunt. We ran pretty near to the 
coast, which appeared quite uninhabited, and consists 
of a chain of steep, peaked hills, offering very few 
suitable anchoring grounds. In" some places ap- 
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peared pine woods^ but, on the whole^ the barren 
sandy soil was predominant. 

We passed Humboldt's Bay^ and on the 5th of 
November, early in the morning, entered the bay or 
harbour of Trinidad. It was pretty, but extremely 
small — I really think not a quarter of a mile across^ 
— and enclosed by rocks fifty or sixty feet high, 
that leave only an opening just large enough to 
admit a veesel ; and in the middle of the opening a 
high black rock, partly blocks up even this narrow 
space. The whole formation might be taken for a 
burnt-out crater of a volcano. Some dozens of the 
wooden houses that compose the little town appeared 
near the summits of the hills, and a fine pine wood 
closed the miniature picture. 

This little town of Trinidad arose only two years 
ago, and is already going to decay. Trade does not 
flourish here as had been anticipated; agriculture 
has not been attempted, and many of the settlers 
have already gone away again. After passing 
Trinidad the hills be^n to decline, and are covered 
with pine woods. 

We reached Crescent City in the midst of a very 
heavy rain, and with a stormy sea ; and the landing 
was no easy matter, for the roads are very insecure 
and open to every wind that blows. From April 
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to November they oflfer indeed some protection, as 
north winds are then prevalent, from which they are 
slightly sheltered, but during the winter months they 
are quite exposed. 

The situation of the town is very charming. The 
wooden houses lie partly ranged along the sea-shore, 
partly scattered about among the trees, and the 
whole is shaded by lofty pine woods. Towards the 
south-west lie richly wooded heights and a fine 
plain, and in the sea groups of small islands and 
rocks, some naked, others covered with trees. 

Crescent City was only founded in the month of 
February of this year. The forest had to be cut 
down, and a blockhouse erected, for the Indians are 
numerous hereabouts ; and yet, by the month of 
August, there were ninety houses finished, several 
hotels, twenty shops opened, and trade with the 
neighbouring mining district of Smith's Biver going 
on in full activity. Every day I saw many mules 
going off laden with provisions and other merchan- 
dise ; and, if it appeard ultimately that this is the 
best and safest route to the interior, the place will 
be sure to rise rapidly. But the people settled at 
Trinidad under the idea that this was the case, and 

found themselves mistaken. Everything is still 
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dearer here than at San Francisco, whence all goodtf^l 
are at present brought, 

One of the first settlers was a Mr. Grubler, 
Swiaa by birth, who had the kindness to receive maf 
in his house. He built the blockhouse) anci he \ 
also the founder — and is the president — of a verj 
useful and laudable association for the culture i 
improvement of public speaking. The members^ 
aseemble one evening in every 'week at the school" 
house ; political questions are proposed, imaginary- 
law-suits carried on, and novels, poems, &a, criti- 
cised, and thus an innocent and instructive evening's 
amusement afforded. 

I was astonished at the good and fluent speeches 
that I heard delivered, especially as many of the 
speakers looked like sailors and miners, and had on 
red flannel shirts and jackets, &c. The ftur sex 
appeared in quite simple domestic-looking dresses of 
printed cotton. The school-room was not fitted up 
in a very elegant manner, and let in the cold wind, 
alas ! from all comers, so as almost to extinguish the 
tallow candles ; but still this will doubtless be altered 
soon, and luxury and splendour replace the old 
country simplicity ; hut will the people amuse them- 
selves then better than they do now ? 

Crescent City lies only four degrees more t« the 
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northward than San FranciecOj but there ia a far 
greater difference in the temperature and the wea- 
ther than one might have imagined. At this time 
thick clouds covered the sky, it rained often and 
heavilj, and the thermometer fell to near the freez- 
ing point. 

The chief purpose of my coming had been to visit 
the Indiana, who are. still to be found in great num- 
bera in thia part of California ; but they are retiring 
further and further into the interior eince the settle- 
ment of the whitea, and to see a large village you 
liave to go at leaat twelve miles. About half a 
dozen Indian families were settled in the neighbour- 
hood of the town, and resembled thoae I had seen at 
Mary's Ville. Xhey had, too, the same fancy for 
picking up old clothca that had been thrown away 
by the whitea. One gentleman had mounted a pair 
of European breechea and a worn-out lady'a man- 
tilla, and had on hia head a battered lady's bonnet. 
Another had aimply a frock-coat, and nothing else, 
but had adorned the back of it with glass beads ac- 
cording to his own fancy. Another, though his 
lower man was in the aimplest state, had clothed the 
upper in a waistcoat, and put on his head a round 
hat, with a hole cut in it to stick some feathers in ; 
and the ladies were no less tastefully attired. 
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To proceed with safety into the country as far as 
the Rogue Indians on the Smith's River, it was ne- 
cessary, I was told, to go in armed company, as these 
Indians are very aavE^e and cunning. Some of my 
friends promised to get together a party of eight or 
ten genflemen to accompany me ; but they did not 
succeed in finding so many who were willing to un- 
dertake it. 

Fortunately, a German sailor, named Karl BrauD, 
who had Bottled here some months before, heanng 
of my wish, was so kind as to come and offer to 
accompany me to the Indians. He had had much 
intercoui-se with them, had been in tlie habit of 
exchanging glass beads, &c., for their fiah, under- 
stood their language, and, if I liked to venture it, 
he said he wonld go with me. I was exceediogly 
glad of this unexpected offer, accepted it immediately; 
and, as soon .is the rain ceased, we set out. 

On the 6r6t day, the 7tli of November, we went 
about sixteen miles, mostly along the sea-shore, 
through deep sand or over stones. Through the 
forest the paths were good, and, when towards the 
afternoon we took a turn inland, we soon arrived at 
Smith's River, the banks of which are entirely of 
sand ; but about half a mile into the country be^n 
some magnificent pine woods. The trees are tall 
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and slender^ and make excellent timber for building. 
I saw few climbing plants, but there wad abundance 
of underwood and of shrubs ; amongst which were 
blackberry and bilberry bushes ; the latter attaining 
a greater height than in Europe, often as much as 
four feet. 

We passed several Tillages, but made a very 
short stay, in order to reach, if possible, a shelter for 
the night before the rain set in, as it threatened to 
do soon. They were very small, consisting of not 
more than seven or eight wigwams or holes, like 
those of Mary's Ville, except that the wooden frame- 
work of the roof was here covered with leaves and 
branches instead of clay. 

We crossed Smith's River in the hollowed trunk 
of a tree, and the people made use of a quite heavy 
plank for a rudder. 

The further we went from the settlements of the 
whites the less and less were the people clothed; 
and at length they appeared in a complete state of 
nature, excepting only a kind of apology for an 
apron^ worn by the women, sometimes made of elk's 
skin and sometimes of grass ; but the skin was cut 
up into narrow strips^ leaving only a piece of about 
three, inches broad whole at the top. They wind 
this kind of fringe twice round them, and it looks 
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like a piece of very ragged fur. I saw it even on the I 
smallest girlB, who could scarcely walk. Some c^ 1 
the chiefs had a ekin flung like a mantle over their ' 
shoulders. 

Towards eveuing we reached a great village, the 
iuhabitaDts of which call themselves Huna Indiana. 
My companion had never been so far before ; but he 
knew one young man among them, with whom he 
had had dealings for fiah and beads, and we deter- 
mined to pass the night here. It began to rain again, 
and the cold was so excessive, that I was glad to find 
a place in one of these earth holes, in the midst of 
the disgusting naked natives. We lay down round 
the fire, which blazed up merrily in the middle of 
the hut, and about which half a dozen Indians were 
already crouching; but the hut soon became filled to 
overflowing with curious visitors, and the heat and 
vapours so suffocating, that I was driven out again in 
despair, thinking I should prefer the rain and the 
cold. It was not, however, from rain and cold 
only that I had to suifer ; for the whole population 
of the village thronged about me, and formed a 
small close circle, so that I could hardly move. They 
pulled nie this way and that ; examined every article 
of ray clothing, from my hat to my shoes; and once 
even dragged me away with them to some remote 
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huts in the forest^ so that I found some difficulty in 
getting back to that of my host. 

I had some bread and cheese^ and my companion 
had brought with him sugar^ coffee^ and breads and 
also a little tin kettle, in which he made some coffee^ 
as he called it^ though there was hardly enough coffee 
to tinge the water. But the hot drink was, never- 
theless^ most highly approved of. The kettle was 
soon emptied and a second edition called for; and 
when the Indians saw that he put in a little brown 
powder, they wanted to have some of that, and 
seized on it to eat it. The sugar they did not put 
into the coffee, but ate it eagerly alone, as well as 
the bread, and we had no peace till it was all gone. 
My guide was not able to save any of his provisions 
for the following morning. 

After this meal was over the Indians set about 
their own cooking. They brought out some large, fine 
salmon, with which the waters of California abound ; 
cut off the head and tail, slit up the fish, and stuck 
in splinters of wood to keep it open ; and then put 
it on a large wooden spit, and roasted it before the 
fire. Of the heads and tails they made a kind of 
soup. They filled one of their close baskets with 
water, and threw in red-hot stones, which they con- 
tinually replaced with fresh ones, till the water began 
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to simmer, and then they put in the heads ami tails 
of the fish and let them boil. In a short time the 
water had thickened and become of a greyish colour, 
perhaps because a good quantity of ashes had gone 
in with the hot stones ; but the people are not very 
exact in these matters. The soup they ate with 
ehells ; the roasted fish they tore to pieces with their 
bands, and laid upon Sat btiskets that serve them 
for plates. After this they roasted the acorns in the 
hot ashes, and ate with a long, thin grass root by- 
way of dessert These last were not only raw but 
unwashed, with the earth still sticking about them ; 
but they had an extremely delicate taste, and were 
80 aoft, that they could be mashed with the tongue. 
The meal was abundant, and would have been ex- 
cellent if it had only been flavoured with salt and 
— cleanliness ; but both the one and the other are 
unknown to these people. 

After supper the gentlemen, young and old, 
made their toilette, by daubing their faces in a 
most detestable manner with red, blue, or black 
paint. They first smeared them with fish fat, and 
then they rubbed in the paint, sometimes passing 
a finger over it in certain lines, so as to produce a 
pattern ; and it is hardly necessary to say, that their 
natural ugliness was greatly increased by the pains 
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thej had taken to adorn themselyes. When they 
had concluded this operation they began to sing; 
and their songs were really more melodious and 
better sung than I could have expected from such 
a rude people. The entertainment was prolonged 
till a late hour in the night, and then they were so 
polite as to leave the hole to me, in so far that the 
men went away and only the women remained near 
me. One of them placed herself so close on one side 
of me, that I could hardly turn round ; and on the 
other side close to me stood a large basket containing 
smoked fish ; overhead hung another basket of fish 
to be smoked ; and we lay on the bare, cold ground, 
without pillow or covering, so it may be imagined 
what a luxurious night I passed. 

I had taken very little of the supper, but had a pri- 
vate intention of making myself amends afterwards, 
by having some bread and cheese when everybody 
was asleep ; but I did not dare produce such dainties 
as long as the people were about, for everybody^ 
would have wanted to taste, and at last there would 
have been nothing left for me. When the women 
were aU asleep, that is snoring, 1 raised myself up 
a little, and very cautiously drew forth my treasure. 
But my next neighbour either slept very lightly, 
or had only been pretending to be asleep ; for she 
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sat Up iDStoutlj and asked me what I was doing, 
signifyiag to mc that I was to lie down and aot 
move. She then kept stirring the fire until I 
stretched myself out again and pretended to fall 
asleep, when she liiy down once more at nay side. 
Probably tliey felt some sort of mistrust of me. 

In the morning, as soon aa day dawned, all was 
life and motion again, and there was another grand 
cooking, and a hearty meal. Whilst the cooking was 
going on I employed the time by going with the In- 
dian to see him fish. He took with him a pole twenty- 
feet long, to which he attached a spear by a long cord, 
and as soon as he had thrown llie spear he either let 
the pole full on the water, or kept it in his hand, ac- 
cording to the size and strength of the fish. When 
he threw the spear, he never once missed. The cord 
was made of the entrails of the elk, and resembled a 
strong harp-string. 

Novrmber 8th. After breakfast we continued our 
journey, and travelled this day seventeen or eighteen 
miles, entirely through magnificent woods. When 
we had proceeded but a short distance we came upon 
the Oregon territory, and soon met with a tribe of 
the Rogue-River Indians. We entered several of 
the wigwams, and my guide tried to get some fish, 
which he hod not hitlierto been able to do ; and I 
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crept, as I had done the day before, into many of 
these earthy habitations, to observe the mode of life 
and doings of the people. 

The Indians of the North of California stand at 
the very lowest point of culture, and are said to have 
no idea of religion or of a future state ; but in many 
of their villages you find a sort of conjuror or 
" medicine man," who undertakes by his potent art 
to cure diseases, discover thefts, and point out the 
places where stolen goods lie concealed. 

These Indians do not scalp their enemies or take 
them prisoners, but they kill all the men who fall into 
their power, though never the women. If a woman 
or a child comes within range of their arrows, they 
call to them to get out of the way. They fight with 
men, they say, and not with the weak and helpless ; 
an example that may make us feel ashamed when 
we remember in how many of the wars of whites 
women and children have been tortured and mur- 
dered. 

The people here were larger and stronger than 
those in South California, but not handsomer ; and 
among the women, who were tattooed on the hands 
and arms as well as the chin, there were some ex- 
tretnely clumsy figures. Men and women both wear 
their hair in a long roll, and, since they are un- 
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acquainted with combs^ they make their fingers 
answer the purpose ; they then stroke it smooth, and 
twist it up round the head with a bit of the skin of 
some animal^ or some other rag. The girls cut their 
hair short in the front. Both sexes follow the widely 
prevailing fashion of sticking a roimd piece of wood 
or brass through the cartilage of the ear ; the men 
and boys wear ornaments of beads at the gristle of 
the nose ; and both ladies and gentlemen put on as 
much finery in the way of glass beads and feathers 
as they can get. Their only weapons are bows and 
arrows, and also, since the settlement of the whites 
among them, knives. The elk they usually take in 
snares. 

They are extremely filthy, almost too muc)i so to 
describe. I have seen them, for instance, searching 
in each other's heads for Tennin, and presenting all 
the specimens they found conscientiously to the 
owner, who actually devoured them ! 

The men go in the morning into the river, but, 
like the Malays, bring all the dirt out on their skins 
that they took in. I did not, nevertheless, see so 
many cutaneous diseases among them as among the 
Malays or Dyaks, and I am inclined to think this is 
to be attributed to a very peculiar kind of bath that 
they take. They make a hole in the earth, something 
likfe their habitations, but still smaller, and in this 
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they make a very large fire, and remain crouched in 
it till they are literally bathed in perspiration. 

Among these tribes there were wonderfully few 
children, though the people mostly looked strong 
and healthy. The babies they had were put into 
longish narrow baskets with covers, and bound upon 
the backs of the mothers, who perform all their cus- 
tomary work with this burden, and, as usual among 
rude nations, the greatest part of the work falls on 
the women; but it is not very severe, being prin- 
cipally weavii^ of the baskets and gathering acorns. 
This last occupation, however, is often very fatiguing, 
as they have a long way to walk and a considerable 
burden to carry. The men, if they go with them at 
all, will only carry a very small portion. 

In many of the villages I found the men playing at 
a game. Thljr sat in a circle round the fire, hold- 
ing in their hands little thin sticks, of which most 
were white, but some black. Every one threw 
them so as to make the black ones fly far out of 
the circle ; then he took hold of them again, passed 
them behind his back from the left to the right hand, 
and began to throw again. There were many look- 
ers on, and some musicians, whose instruments con- 
sisted of lobster-claws fastened upon sticks, where- 
with they thumped upon a board. Another game is 
a kind of guessing one, played with small clay balls 
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and for money ; shell-money that is to say, the only 
currency they are acquainted with, and which has a 
certain value among them ; for^ besides other articles, 
they can buy wives with it I 

These games, to which they are passionately ad- 
dicted, are generally played in the hall of the chief; 
and while the play lasts the women are banished. 
It was the men being entirely occupied with these 
gambling amusements that prevented our getting 
any fish. 

We passed the night in a village, and I slept 
as before in a wigwam with several women ; but 
my poor companion had, during this night, a 
narrow escape from being murdered. Some vague 
feeling of suspicion had, as he told me the next 
morning, occasioned him to be more cautious than 
usual. He did not trust the peofle, and had 
begged to be allowed a hut to himself. This was 
given him ; but the feeling of insecurity made 
him sleep very lightly, and that saved him ; for, 
in the middle of the night he heard a rustling 
among the boughs with which he had closed the 
entrance, and soon saw an Indian come crawling in 
on hands and knees. His enemy was just in the act 
of raising himself up, and with a drawn knife in his 
hand, when the sailor sprang upon him and presented 
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d pistol at his head. Thereupon the Indian drew 
back^ pretending he had only come to see whether 
there was wood enough to keep the fire up. 

These Indians are represented as treacherous, cow- 
ardly, and revengeful, and only attacking the whites 
when they find one alone. But, after all, what 
other means of attack have they against the well- 
armed whites — the domineering race from which 
they have had so much to suflFer. Revenge is really 
natural to man ; and if the whites had suffered as 
many wrongs from them as they from the whites, I 
rather think they too would have felt the desire of 
revenge. 

In the country I passed through yesterday, I 
saw several burnt and devastated wigwams whence 
the people had been driven out by force because 
they would A)t willingly give up their native 
soil to the stranger ; and besides taking their 
land, the whites seduce their wives and daughters, 
and, when they cannot succeed in this, sometimes 
seize them by open violence. A case of this 
kind occurred while I was in Crescent City. 
Three miles from the town some Americans had 
settled as farmers ; and one day, when a native was 
passing by their door with his wife, on his way to 
the town, these ruffians sprang out of their dwelling, 
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snatched the woman from the side of her husband, 
dragged her into the house, and locked the door. 
The poor Indian screamed, and yelled, and struck 
the door, demanding his wife ; but, instead of giving 
up their prey, these civilised men rushed out again, 
beat the Indian furiously, and drove him away. 

The poor fellow came, all bruised, to the town, 
and made his complaint ; and what was his redress ? 
The villains were recommended to make it up with 
the Indian, and give him some glass beads and similar 
trumpery by way of compensation I 

Outrages of this kind are naturally made known 
from tribe to tribe; and then it certainly does happen 
that, when solitary whites come among them, and for 
the moment the superiority of force is on their side, 
they seek to retaliate, and, in so doing, make the 
innocent suffer for the guilty. 

Many impartial persons have assured me that 
wherever the natives have been treated in a kind 
and friendly manner they have been found harmless* 
November 9th. In the morning we left the dan- 
gerous village, and began our retui'n journey; for 
my companion would not venture further. We. re- 
turned by a different route, and in the afternoon 
came to a small settlement of about a dozen whites. 
Here also the first thing I saw was the remains 
of a wigwam that had been burned to ashes. These 
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farmers^ it seems^ lived in a state of constant strife 
with the Indians^ on account of their women; and 
they naturally revenged themselves when they could, 
and had at last killed one of the white men, 
whereupon the rest set fire to the village, and 
drove away its inhabitants. Since that time the 
settlers can never venture to go about their work 
without a loaded gun; and so much the more as 
three men have lately been missed from a neigh- 
bouring white settlement. Two of the bodies were 
shortly afterwards found in the forest, buried under 
branches and leaves ; the third a long way off, in a 
river whence the farmers used to fetch water. They 
told me that when they came suddenly upon the 
half-decayed body, the disgust of the sight made 
them all ill. The fourth victim had not yet been 
found. 

We stopped for the night at this settlement, 
though there were only two small huts, almost like 
log-houses; but the settlers were already building 
better ones. These farmers lived extremely well. 
They had the finest wild geese, which they had shot 
themselves, magnificent fish, that they got for the 
merest trifie from the Indians ; potatoes, bread, tea, 
coffee — in short it was quite a banquet ; and we had 
another the next morning no less splendid. 
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The weather was now getting extremely cold : in 
the night the temperature fell below the freezing 
point; and in the morning everything was covered 
with hoar frost. Snow seldom falls here, and when 
it docs, melts before it touches the ground. The 
farmers assured me that there was every appearance 
of the soil being abundantly fertile ; but they had 
been settled too short a time, and had cultivated too 
small a spot of ground to make their opinion very 
important. In the neighbourhood of Crescent City, 
however, I saw, even at this advanced time of year, 
all kinds of vegetables, and amongst them as fine 
specimens as in the Grand Exhibition at San Fran- 
cisco. 

The whole of California — but more particularly 
the northern part — would be found, I think, very 
advantageous to European settlers. The climate is 
healthy, the soil productive, even where it looks dry 
and sandy, — as the luxuriant forests sufficiently tes- 
tify. It is virgin soil, and for a long while will 
require neither irrigation nor manure. By the time 
it does the settlers may be well provided with cattle 
to furnish it. 

Near to the Oregon territory the land is sold by 
government at a dollar an acre. Within the limits of 
Oregon it is given away, as it is greatly desired to 
have that country settled ; and every inducement is 
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offered to immigrants. Would that people came with 
a view to agriculture, rather than to gold seeking ! 
With a little sagacity and perseverance, farmers 
may, in a short time, attain to a prosperous con- 
dition, and be able to lead a pleasant, domestic life 
for the rest of their days. Of the gold seekers a 
very small proportion indeed return home in pos- 
session of much of the wealth so suddenly won ; 
and the proverb of " lightly come, lightly go," is 
strictly applicable to their fortunes. 

On the 10th of November, the fourth day of my 
excursion, I found myself once more in Crescent 
City, and bringing with me a very painful impression 
of the lot of the poor driven-out Indians. The 
Government of the United States has indeed given 
itself some trouble about them; and though their 
chief care has always been to get them removed to 
as great a distance as possible, they have offered them 
some compensation for the land they have been de- 
prived of, have urged the white settlers to treat them 
well, and every year send an envoy to their new 
abode, to take presents to them, and see at least that 
they do not die of hunger. The great fault of the 
government is over indulgence towards the white 
settlers, mostly men almost as rude as the savages 
themselves, and far less well disposed, who shame- 
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fully abuse the indulgence. As long as there are 
80 few courts of justice in the country that it is very 
difficult for a native to find his way to one, and until 
these courts show some more just severity to the 
misconduct of the settlers, the poor Indian will re- 
main the sport of the insolent white. The country 
round Crescent City is not only very fertile, but 
very romantic. The beautiful mountain chain Sis- 
koyon, which rises to the east of Mary's Ville, 
stretches as far as here, and, dividing into several 
branches, forms fruitful valleys and plains. The 
higher peaks were at this season covered with snow, 
— the first snow that I had seen since I left my own 
country. 

The steamer that runs from Crescent City to San 
Francisco had been ready to start on the very 
evening of my return ; but the weather, which had 
been very stormy all day, became worse towards 
evening, and she did not go. Even the next day 
(November 11th) it was no easy matter to get on 
board. Storms and mists accompanied us, too, on 
our whole voyage, so that we did not run into 
Trinidad ; but, by way of compensation, we saw a 
beautiful rainbow. 

For my third excursion to St. Jose I was indebted 
to the polite invitation of the Austrian consul, M. 
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Vischer : a great attention on his part ; for in this 
country time is estimated at a very high value, and 
the smallest recreation of this kind becomes ex- 
tremely expensive. 

It was to be a land journey ; and as the country 
was described to us as enchantingly beautiful, we 
placed ourselves outside an omnibus, in order to 
enjoy it to the utmost. 

The plain in which St. Jos6 lies extends for 120 
miles, from San Francisco on one side to Monterey 
on the other. It is about fifteen miles broad, and 
on account of its great fertility is already named the 
granary of California. 

The first part of the journey — about a third — 
I cannot call beautiful at all; the country is mo- 
notonous, and without vegetation, except some 
crippled-looking trees, whose leafy crowns have been 
blown all on one side by the constant and violent 
north-easterly gales that make the climate of San 
Francisco so disagreeable. The ground is little 
cultivated, and consists mostly of meagre pastures, 
on which the poor animals can only in the spring 
find suflScient nourishment. It is said, nevertheless, 
to be excellent land, and only to require cultivation. 

Three miles from San Francisco lies the mission- 
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ary station Dolores, to which I had been before intro- 
duced by Mrs. Morton. 

The people residing at the place are called Spa- 
niards ; a name given to all natives of the country 
who are neither negroes nor Indians. Their houses, 
as well as the convent and the church, are built of 
baked brick; but they have such low doors and 
windows, and are altogether so deplorable-looking, 
that I should rather have taken them for dilapidated 
bams than dwelling-houses. The church contains 
u fine altar-piece that I am incUned to ascribe to an 
old Spanish master. 

In the territory of San Mateo, twenty-two miles, 
from San Francisco, the country begins to be pret- 
tier. The Diabolo mountain, 3600 feet high, rises 
boldly above its neighbours ; and tall trees of large 
growth — mostly oaks — lie scattered in park-like 
groups; and country seats, inns, and farms, inter- 
spersed, give animation to the prospect. The ground 
is chiefly sand and dust, in which the horse's feet 
often sink a foot deep; but still I can imagine 
that in the rainy season, in the spring, when the 
fields are green, the flowers in blossom, and the 
trees covered with fresh foliage, the country must 
be very pretty and pleasant, and may easily, to 
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townspeople little accustomed to the beauties of 
nature, appear " enchanting." 

St. Clara, through which our road lay, is a plea- 
sant little place, with a handsome church and a 
Jesuits' college for boys. The word San^ prefixed 
to the names of so many towns and villages, reminds 
you that the country once belonged to Catholic 
Spain; and in most of the larger ones you find 
handsome churches and school buildings. 

An avenue of trees, four miles long, which was 
planted by the monks, leads from St. Jos6 to St. 
Clara, — rather more of a town than the former, and 
possessing some hundreds of houses, mostly inha- 
bited by recently-arrived settlers. 

Our destination, a great farm belonging to M. 
Vischer, lay four miles further. This farm is of 
750 acres, and in Europe would pass for a very large 
one ; but here it is only not small. There are still 
some land-owners holding from the time of the Mex- 
ican government, when the land had scarcely any 
value, whose possessions are five or six miles in breadth, 
and from twenty to thirty in length, and the value 
of which is increasing every day. Persons whose 
estates before the gold discovers were not worth 
50,000 dollars, must now be counted among mil- 
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lionaires. The great expense attendant on landed 
property is for enclosure. Every owner of land 
has to enclose it, for two reasons : first, because all 
horned cattle, as well as horses, mules, pigs, and 
sheep, may be driven to pasture on open ground ; 
and secondly, that newly arrived immigrants settle 
on unenclosed land, without any leave asked ; and, 
according to American custom, the proprietor has, 
in such a case, no right to drive them out. Even if 
he afterwards has the ground enclosed, the ejection 
is attended with great difficulty, and involves ex- 
pensive lawsuits, and sometimes requires actual 
violence. Regular battles, with shooting on both 
sides, have frequently taken place on such occa- 
sions ; and altogether the outrageous ways of these 
American settlers are almost incredible. Many will 
actually carry their notions of liberty so far as to 
take possession of houses that they find standing 
empty. 

The enclosures — fences as they are called — cost 
much hard cash in a country where labour is so 
dear. M. Vischer, for instance, required for the 
fences on his land 30,000 stakes eight feet high. 
These cost in tho forest fifty dollars a thousand ; 
the taking them to the spot and sharpening them, 
thirty more ; and the putting them in their places, 
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twenty ; so that the whole cost was 3000 dollars^ or 
above 600/. 

Twelve miles from St. Jos€ lies a very large and 
rich quicksilver mine^ to which we were to pay a 
visit, and the carriage was even at the door ; but a 
continued and violent rain would have made it in 
too literal a sense a ^^ water party," and I was 
obliged to content myself with the description given 
by M, Vischer. 

You enter the pit, I was told, on the side of a 
mountain 1500 feet high; and 800 feet lower down 
you again come to the light of day. 

The cinnabar ore contains from thirty-five to 
forty- five per cent of the metal ; the mine is so rich, 
that it might supply the whole world ; and since it 
has been worked the price of quicksilver has fallen 
in Peru from eighty to fifty dollars. It belongs to 
a company in Mexico, whose floating capital is esti- 
mated at a million of dollars. 

The weather did not clear up the next day ; so 
there was nothing for it but to renounce the chief 
object of the excursion, and in a well-closed omnibus 
drive back to the town. 

A few days before I left San Francisco, the news- 
papers brought some strange intelligence from Lower 
California, a country still belonging to Mexico* 
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Some fifty Americans had, it seems, left San Francisco 
in a shallop, and landing at Filipe, in the district 
of Sonora, set up their standard, and formalLy 
taken possession. The peaceful inhabitants of this 
little place, not in the least expecting such a piratical 
attack, had not even arms, and could make but a 
feeble defence, especially as the pirates professed to 
be only the advanced guard of a much more con- 
siderable force. The fifty Americans remained 
therefore in triumphant possession, and at once de- 
clared a strip of land with a population of 1 0,000 
souls, an independent State. 

The inducement to this illegal expedition was, 
of course, the thirst of gold, excited by a report 
that gold and silver were to be found there in large 
quantities. 

And what was said at San Francisco to this 
robber expedition? Some openly took the part of 
the robbers ; others thought that at all events their 
exploit was a stroke of genius. The day before my 
departure — the 15th of December — a new band, 
256 in number, went off to Sonora to help their 
predecessors; and there was no attempt to stop them 
on the part of the American Government. This 
second expedition, however, was not quite so suc- 
cessful. The Mexican Government sent troops 
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against them, with orders to shoot them down like 
banditti wherever they made their appearance ; and 
ultimately most of these buccaneers perished. 

The company, whose steamers go from San Fran- 
cisco to Panama, immediately on the simple request of 
one of their oflScers, Mr. Mather, gave me a free 
passage; and on the 10th of December I went on 
board one of these magnificent vessels, the ** Golden 
Gate" (Captain Johans), in company with the 
Morton family, who had become very dear to me. 
At four o'clock we weighed anchor, and departed. 
I think I have never in my life seen a finer vessel. 
She was of 800-horse power, and 2,500 tons' burden, 
and could take 800 or, in case of need, 1000 
passengers. Her rate was twelve miles an hour ; 
and she used fifty tons of coals a day. Her length 
was 300 feet, her greatest breadth 75 feet, and the 
saloon 130 feet long. She had four stories, two of 
which were above the water ; and broad galleries 
ran round the sides, on which large convenient doors 
and windows opened. The table kept for the first 
and second classes of passengers was luxurious to 
prodigality ; all the dishes were prepared in the most 
costly manner, and fresh bread baked twice a day ; 
the third class also was proportionably well provided 
for. The captain and his oflEicers were worthy of so 
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fine a vessel, and no less distinguished for their 
attentive and courteous behaviour, for which they 
received the acknowledgments of the passengers, in 
a public address, on our arrival at Panama. We 
sailed past the islands of San Caterina, St. Clemens, 
St. Barbara, and St. Anacopa. On the last, only a 
fortnight ago, a splendid vessel called the ^* Winfield 
Scott," was wrecked. The night was excessively dark 
and foggy ; and the captain was so very incautious 
as, in such weather, to pass between the islands and 
the continent, instead of outside the islands. Hap- 
pily no lives were lost ; but the vessel sank so 
rapidly, that no luggage whatever — nothing but the 
gold and half the mail bags were saved. We, too, 
passed through the narrow strait, but lighted by the 
friendly moon, and with the ocean as profoundly calm 
as if it were asleep, and at most only dreaming of 
the mischief it had done. 

December \Sth. This morning we stopped for 
half an hour at St. Diego to land a few passengers ; 
but the vessel lay so far from the coast, that I could 
see very little of the new American town, and of the 
older one of the Mexicans, four miles off, nothing 
at all. 

Near St. Diego rises one of the high mountain 
chains whose summits attain the region of perpetual 
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snow ; but the whole coast, of which we had not 
yet lost sight, as well as the mountains, are covered 
with vegetation and forest. 

December l^th. We kept far off the mainland, 
but near the islands of Cerroo and the little Bonitos ; 
the first about twenty-six miles long, and looking 
beautiful and fertile, though uninhabited, as it is said 
to be deficient in water ; Bonitos a mere craggy rock 
without tree or bush, and covered with scanty vege- 
tation. 

December 20th. Mostly out at sea, but steering 
for Cape Lazara, and afterwards entering Magdalen 
Bay. 

December 21 5^, 22nd. Still at sea. For some 
days past the bleak weather of California had begun 
to give way to a warmer temperature. • With every 
turn of the paddle wheels, one seemed to feel the 
approach to the tropics; and one warm piece of 
clothing after another was thrown aside. In the 
evenings the deck formed a most pleasant rendez- 
vous. People promenaded up and down, or formed 
groups for conversation; children ran and romped 
about ; and the whole scene was richly illuminated 
by a brilliant moon and thousands of stars. Truly a 
voyage in one of these " water-palaces " is a thing to 
be remembered with pleasure. 
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The company consisted almoet wholly of Ameri- 
cans; and again I liad occasion to notice the respect- 
ful courtesy of tlie gentlemen towards our sex, — far 
greater than I have ever seen in any other country. 
The commonest American boy of ten years old Is in 
this respect equal to the most refined European 
gentleman. In other pointfi, too, the demeanour of 
the passengers was perfectly decorous ; no one chewed 
tobacco, or spat, or came into tlie saloon with a cigar, 
or did anything that could cause the slightest annoy- 
ance ; and this was the more surprising, as there is 
nowliere more mixed company than on the voyages to 
and from California, At dinner there waa the beat 
opportunity for noticing this mixture; for the lucky 
miner, artisan, or pedlar sat next the great merchant 
and capitalist; and when at dessert tliey leaned their 
elbows on the table, you saw many hands that had 
obviously been only accustomed to handle the spade 
and the shovel. I must own I found much more 
pleasure in this simple and natural, but well-behaved 
company, than in the stately formality of, for in- 
stance, one of the great English steamers to India, 
where the women dressed every day as if they were 
going to a ball, as indeed they did also in the little 
American steamers that went from San Francisco to 
Sacramento and Mary's Ville. Here the ladies were 
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well, but simply attired. An American does not 
take it to heart either if you sit, walk, or stand other- 
wise than he does, and thinks, that whether you put 
your knife or your fork in your mouth is a matter 
that concerns you and not him. He is not liable to 
the besetting weakness of so many of the English, 
of considering every one rude and vulgar who does 
anything differently from themselves. 

On the 23rd of December we ran into the Bay 
of Acapulco. The mountains around are not high, 
and not so richly clothed as in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, but glorious in comparison with the naked 
sand-hills of California, and you see high feathered 
cocoa palms, vast mangos, and many beautiful trees 
and shrubs, skirting the sea-shore, and climbing up 
the hills. 

December 23rd, I here set foot for the first, and 
probably also for the last time, on Mexican soil. 

The small town of Acapulco lies on hilly ground, 
in a comer of the bay, so hidden, that it is hardly to 
be seen at all ; and the fort is enthroned on a ma- 
jestic promontory, that throws itself out far into the 
sea. The town contains only 1500 inhabitants, and 
has a very poor appearance ; the houses are of un- 
bumt brick, wood, or clay, only one story high, 
and with windows strongly barred; The interior ia 
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pleasanter than one might expect, as the rooms are 
lofty and airy, and furnished towards the court with 
verandahs, where the people take their meals^ and 
pass the greater part of the day. 

Near the square, which serves as a market-place, 
and which is disfigured by many little booths, is a 
handsome Catholic church, built of unbumt brick ; 
a rather favourite material seemingly with the Spa- 
niards, as all their buildings in California are con- 
structed with it. 

The whole place has a ruinous look, for in the last 
year, on the 4th of December, an earthquake took 
place by which most of the buildings were more or 
less damaged, and some of them thrown quite down. 
Fortunately it happened at nine o'clock in the 
evening, when everybody was up and ready for im- 
mediate flight. Even the fortress, which I ascended 
in order to get a good view over the bay and the 
adjacent country, had suffered considerably, and its 
stone walls and ramparts had in many places fallen in. 

Acapulco is celebrated for the pearls which are 
found on some islands lying twenty or thirty miles 
off. The fishery is carried on in a very simple man- 
ner, by men who dive seventy or eighty feet deep 
into the sea, taking with them knives to loosen the 
pearl-oysters from the rock, and baskets to put them 
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in, and after remaining below one or two minutes, 
they come to the surface again, with or without booty* 
The chief danger of the pearl-fishers is from sharks, 
which swarm round the coast, but which the fishers 
are very dexterous in escaping from. They always 
take with them a long rounded piece of wood, which, 
when they cannot get away by swimming or diving, 
they stick into the open jaws of the monster as he 
comes towards them ; and they have then plenty of 
time to escape before he can recover from this pecu- 
liar kind of locked-jaw. 

The pearls are found, not in the shell, as is often 
asserted, but in the animal itself; the shell contains 
only mother of pearl. In many shells there is a 
kind of excrescence like pearl, but not really such; 
it proceeds from some other animal, and resembles 
the excrescences on leaves and plants. Although 
every one of these oysters contains the material of 
pearl, and sometimes as much as eight or nine, a 
fisherman may bring up many before he is lucky 
enough to get a really fine one ; and the more there 
are in an oyster the more certain it is that none of 
them are of much value. 

It is supposed that the pearl is produced by disease 

in the animal ; and, though the people here often eat 
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the pearl-oyster, they will not eat thoee that contain 
many pearls, as they consider them unwholesome. 

The pearU from the coaets of Mexico and Xew 
Granada are considered of very fine water, and 
even on the spot bear a high price. 

I saw in Acapulco some pretty little manufactureB 
of flowers from small shells; and some extremely 
well modelled wax figures, representing the costumes 
and employments of the people of Mexico, which I 
believe come from tlie city. 

The inhabitants of Acapulco are of very mixed 
origin, proceeding from the ancient race mingled 
with the Negro and Spanish, by which tlie country 
was conquered three hundred years ago ; and accord- 
ing to the predominance of the blood of one or the 
other people is the variation of feature and colour 
through every shade of black, brown, and white. J 

After a stay of only six hours on shore we wentfl 
on board again, where we were mucli amused by the ■ 
performances of the juvenile pearl-fishers, who were 
swimming round the ship, and calling on the passen- 
gers to throw money into the sea, that they might 
display their skill in finding it. In this way they 
familiarise themselves with the element, and qualify 
themselves for their future vocation as pearl-fishers. 

On leaving Acapulco we went a good way out to 
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sea^ and did not see land again till just before we got 
to Panama. 

Christmas eve we passed very quietly, like any 
other; and Christmas day was distinguished at 
dinner by many hurrahs and the drinking of much 
champagne and other wmes. 

December 28fA. To-day land appeared again ; at 
first like high mountains, which, as we approached, 
seemed to sink into plains. Vegetation was not very 
luxuriant, and some places the country even looked 
barren. By nine o'clock in the evening we were 
lying before Panama, having performed the voyage 
of 3300 miles from San Francisco in eleven days and 
nineten hours ; not including, of course, those in 
which we had stopped. 

As early as four on the following morning our 
water palace was all alive and in motion. Every- 
body was in a hurry to go ashore, in order to secure 
the best mules for the journey across the Isthmus. 
I went ashore as early as I could too, though I was 
not going across^ for land is land, and after all one 
prefers terra Jlrma to the best of ships. I was so 
fortunate as to meet with a very cordial reception 
from Dr. Antonrieth ; but my first walk was to the 
spot where I found the whole ship's company as- 
sembled, preparing for the journey. It was quite a 
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gay scene ; all were bustling about, and the square 
was full of men, mules, horses, porters, and lug- 
gage. The more opulent rode, the little children 
were carried, the luggage was packed on mules, and 
the poor followed on foot. 

The breadth of the Isthmus at this part is rather 
more than 100 miles, of which 23 are done on horse- 
back, or mule-back, about 40 by water, and the 
remainder on the new railroad. This short journey, 
like everything else in this country, is very dear, 
from the great nmnber of passengers constantly ar- 
riving. Landing from the steamer for instance, a 
distance of three miles, costs two dollars a head, with 
half a dollar more for being lifted ashore, when it is 
ebb-tide and the boats can not get quite up, and 
the same sum again for landing a trunk. If you want 
to be taken on board a ship the case is still worse, 
and twice or thrice those sums are often demanded. 
It is a great oversight on the part of the company to 
which the steamers belong that they have not taken 
measures to deliver travellers from this extortion. 

The hire of a mule for the twenty-three miles was 
this time eighteen dollars ; had there been more pas- 
sengers the charge would have been still higher. A 
place in the boat costs five, on the railroad eight 
dollars ; the luggage twenty cents a pound ; so that 
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altogether this little journey comes to not less than 
forty dollars, without board or lodging. 

Panama is the chief town and largest harbour of 
the district of the same name in the republic of New 
Granada^ which contains more than two millions of 
inhabitants^ and has its capital^ Bogota^ in the in- 
terior. The country round is very beautiful ; rocks 
and islands^ amongst which are Taboga and Tabo- 
quilla, rise out of the water, and a chain of hills, 
of not more than 500 feet high, runs down to 
the sea-shore. The great mountain chain of Mexico 
and New Granada, which is seen at a distance, has 
here sunk considerably. 

The town with the suburbs, and the immediate 
environs, contains nearly 10,000 persons. It has 
important fortifications, furnished on the sea side 
with half a dozen guns and some mortars. It has 
three squares, the largest of which is spacious and 
very clean; a cathedral with a handsome fa9ade; 
and a most agreeable impression was made on me, 
coming from San Francisco, by not seeing old 
clothes, shirts, hats and shoes, dead dogs, cats, and 
rats, &c., lying about the streets. At San Fran- 
cisco you stumble upon them at every step. I was 
also delighted with being able to breathe and move 
about freely in the houses, and could well dispense 
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with carpets and fine furniture, in consideraUon i 
epace and air. 

Of churches and chapels there is no lack, for this 
small town has more than a dozen in use, besides 
many others lying in ruins, If religion and virtue 
went on increasing in the same ratio as churches 
and prieata, the people of Panama would certainly 
he esemplnry ; but unluckily it sometimes seems 
as if one must calculate them rather in the inverse 
proportion. 

The cathedral is the largest, but what is called the 
negro church is the most decorated. A great deal 
of silver is employed in ornamenting it, but in a very 
tasteless manner, ao that no good eftect is produced ; 
and the statues of sainta are frightfully carved and 
painted, and dressed up in silk velvet and lace, with 
real human hair on their heads, so that they are 
enough to frighten you. 

On Sunday, at high mass, there was plenty of 
music and aingiiig ; but such dreadful ear-splitting 
music, that I really think a Malay concert would 
have been preferable. I began to think I had been 
quite unjust to the musical performances of that 
people. Some of the melodies, too, were of so frisky 
a character, that I could hardly fancy I was in a 
church and nut in a theatre. 
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Would that these people had simpler churches^ 
and fewer but better priests I 

As in my travels in Chili and Brazil^ I have be- 
fore had occasion to remark, the priests stand at so 
low a point of culture and character, that they should 
rather be employed in anything than in Divine ser- 
vice and popular instruction ; and neither here nor 
there are they held in the smallest respect by the 
people. In other countries, where the priests really 
fulfil their duties in a manner worthy of their office, 
as at Batavia and Padang for instance, I found 
them in the enjoyment of the highest esteem of all 
classes. But in the Spanish and Portuguese Ame- 
rican countries there are few priests at all worthy of 
the name, and the popular education and morality 
are at a low ebb indeed. 

Among the ruins the finest are those of the former 
college and church of St. Domingo ; both of which 
would offer splendid subjects for a painter. They are 
not so entirely destroyed but that many fine portions 
of the buildings, majestic cupolas, moulded ceilings, 
porticos, &c., are still to be distinguished ; and the 
most beautiful climbing plants have twined them- 
selves round the fragments of the walls, and blos- 
soms and flowers cover the pavenient and peep out 
of dilapidated doors and windows. The ruins of 
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the church of St. Domingo are distinguished by an 
arch of peculiar construction, which attracts the at- 
tention of all connoisseurs, being so slightly curved, 
that it scarcely rises three feet in a span of thirty. 

The population of Panama is of the same mixed 
race — Indian, old Spanish, and Negro — as the 
inhabitants of Acapulco ; but among these mongrels 
are some very handsome people, with remarkably 
fine eyes, hair, and teeth. Their hands and feet are 
also admired for their smallness ; but, as among the 
Malays, the rounded form is wanting, the fingers are 
too long, and you see the bones too much. 

Since there has been so great a concourse of pas- 
sengers across the Isthmus these people need want 
for nothing, if they were only ever so little indus- 
trious ; but many of them much prefer poverty and 
filth to work. They live chiefly on rice and fruit, 
though they like beef and pork when they can get 
it without earning it. A great deal of dried beef is 
brought from Buenos Ayres in long narrow strips, 
and sold by the elL 

The costume of these people is European; the 
men wear breeches and jackets; the women long 
dresses, wherewith they sweep the streets. They 
are cut very low on the bust, and trimmed with 
lace so broad, that it falls far below the waist. If 
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this costume were only clean and neatly put on, it 
would be very elegant ; but it generally hangs on so 
loosely that, while on one shoulder it drops off so 
as to leave shoulder and bosom bare, on the other it 
is hoisted up to the neck. With the broad floimces 
they wipe the dust from their faces ; or they use 
them for dusters, or even for pocket-handkerchiefs. 
Both sexes wear little round straw hats, which they 
know how to plait; but these do not look well on 
the women, as they are too small, and scarcely serve 
to cover the thick plaits of their hair. 

Women and gkls are very fond of decking their hair 
with flowers ; natural when they have them, if not, 
artificial. They, as well as the men, are passionate 
smokers of cigars. You see children of ten years old 
with these things in their mouths ; and the men have a 
knack, when they are doing anything, of putting the 
burning part into their mouths, by which they keep 
the cigar alight longer. The favourite diversion of 
the people is cock-fighting ; but they are not very 
much addicted to it, and I saw none of those spec* 
tacles while I was there. 

Of the public institutions of Panama I visited 
only the hospitals, of which there are two : one for 
the natives, supported by the government ; the other 
for strangers, founded by the Europeans. The for- 
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mer is beneath notice ; it consiete of nothing more 
than a, long pasB^e open at one eide, in which 
patients suffering from contagions dieeases are placed 
along with others but very slightly ill, and dirt and 
destitution are its chief characteristics. It is more 
like a prison than a place for tlie cure of disease, 
and the very sight of it is enough to kill any aick 
person who had not grown up in the midst of poverty 
and nnisery. I saw about a dozen poor creatures 
hercj — some with bad eyes, others suEfering from 
cutaneous diseases and disgusting tumours, — crawling 
about on the unboarded ground with their bandages 
in a most filthy state. 

The Strangers' Hospital ia a very different thing; 
it is, indeed, only a dismantled ship fitted up for 
the purpose; but everything is clean and well- 
arranged, and the greatest care is taken of patients. 

Among the short excursions round Panama I 
found a walk to the mountain Aneon best worth 
the trouble. You can get to its Bummit with perfect 
convenience in an hour and a half; and, when there, 
you find a prospect that you might ait and gaze at 
for hours without tiring. You look over the whole 
town, a part of which juts out far into the sea. Be- 
hind this extends a large, richly lusuriant valley, 
watered by a river ; but still, alas ! mostly covered 
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by forest. On one side lies the wide ocean, with its 
numerous islands and islets ; and on the other rise 
ranges of hills and mountains^ and enclose the beau- 
tiful picture like its frame. I never obtained such 
an enjoyment as this prospect afforded in all Cali- 
fornia^ although I have traversed it in many direc- 
tions. Unfortunately, Panama is not healthy ; the 
climate is very hot, and strangers are continually at- 
tacked by the malignant fever of the country, which, 
in many instances, proves fatal. The cause of this 
unhealthiness is said to be in the uncultivated state 
of the land ; and that beautiful and richly luxuriant 
valley is principally a morass. 
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CHAP. IV. 

JOUBNEY TO LIMA. — THE ENGLISH STEAMER. — GUAYAQUIL. 

— KALLAO. GERMAN EMIGRANTS. — LIMA. — CHURCH BS 

AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. — PERUVIAN ULDIES. EARTH* 

QUAKE. — INSECURITY. — THE WATERING-PLACE. — CHO- 

RILLOS. — THE RUIN OP THE TEMPLE OP THE SUN. 

POCHACAMAC. — THE HACIENDA OP ST. PEDRO. 

I KEPT the new year at Panama with my friend 
Dr. Antonrieth, and then left for Lima in the 
steamer ** Bolivia." An English company has hi- 
therto enjoyed the monopoly of the line from Pa- 
nama to Valparaiso, undisturbed by any competitioa 
from the Americans ; and, as a not uncommon con- 
sequence of this freedom from competition, we find 
high prices and very indifferent accommodation for 
travellers. These steamers certainly do not show 
any signs of the philanthropic tendencies of which 
in England we hear so much ; and, although the 
captain was very polite and attentive, and the food 
good, I cannot deny that I should be very glad to 
see some rival American steamer started. 
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I will mention a few of the arrangements of the 
vessel The sleeping-cabins for first-class passengers 
are so confined^ especially those of the ladies, that 
they cannot possibly dress or undress otherwise than 
one after the other. When these are full, passengers 
who come later must sleep in the dining-room ; and, 
should that also be filled, as it may be, since as many 
passengers as can be crammed in are taken, the late 
arrivals must go into the fore-cabin, which is clean 
and handsome indeed, but without any other parti- 
tions than a small curtain before each berth. Both 
sexes are put into it ; though the English in their 
own country are so fastidious as not to permit a 
gentleman to enter the ladies' waiting-room. But 
where profit is in question other considerations, I 
am afraid, are apt to give way. 

The place for second-class passengers is a mere 
hole, to which you descend by a ladder. There are 
neither beds nor bolsters, and the passengers can 
merely stretch themselves on the hard dirty ground. 
The whole furniture is a long table and a long bench, 
and the food consists of the remains of what is 
furnished to the first cabin. As for tablecloths, 
glasses, and so forth, they are regarded as quite 
needless luxuries, and the stewards and servants are 
in this cabin assodated with the passengers* The 
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place for the third-class is the open deck, without so 
much as an awning to protect travellers from the 
rain or the tropical sun. This treatment of their 
passengers certainly does not show any very liberal 
character in the company. What a contrast it 
presents to that of the " Golden Gate," where even 
the steerage passengers had a roomy cahin, a good 
bed, and excellent food, without having any more 
to pay than on the English vessel. 

On the 10th of January we crossed the equator 
without suffering in the least from the heat; and 
Captain Strahan, who had been several years making 
the passages between Panama and Valparaiso, assured 
me he had always found the temperature moderate 
along this coast. The sky is very commonly covered 
with clouds, by which the heat of the sun is much 
diminished. 

On the 1 1th we entered the Gulf of Guayaquil, 
and saw the coast of the republic of Ecuador. In 
the foreground lay a smooth hill, from the top of 
which the land stretched away to a boundless extent* 
Afterwards we passed a rock which, from the pecu- 
liarity of its shape, has been called the " Dead Man." 
Early the next morning we got to Guayaquil, which 
lies fifty miles up the fine River Guaya. The town 
contains 12,000 inhabitants, and is the first harbour 
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and the second city in the country. The capital, 
Quito^ lies on the other side of the Chimborazo, at 
a height of 10,000 feet. The situation of Guaya- 
quil is very pretty, as the river here widens to the 
extent of half a mile, and the environs are rery 
fertile. The background of the landscape is formed 
by finely wooded hills, and in the distance rises the 
mighty Cordilleras ; amongst which, in clear weather, 
can be seen the lofty Chimborazo, 21,000 feet high. 

The manner in which the houses are built is well 
adapted to the climate. They have but one story, 
and are provided towards the street with broad 
balconies resting on pillars or arches, under which 
you walk, so that you are sheltered from the heat of 
the sun. There are also broad galleries or balconies 
on the inner side of the house, towards the court, 
and the rooms are as lofty and spacious as they ought 
to be where the heat is so great. 

My first walk, when I come into a town new to 
me, is to the bazaars and markets, for there you can 
always get some idea of the people and of the pro- 
ductions ; and accordingly I inade use of the brief 
period of our stay here to visit these places. I was 
quite surprised by the variety and abundance of pro- 
visions; there were whole boatsfuU of pine apples 
and other fruit, corn of all kinds, rice, maize, vege- 
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toblen, meate, fiah, poultry, e^B, chocolate, &c, a 
everything incomparably cheaper than at Fanai 
Yet, not withatan ding this cheapness, there is no s 
thing as copper money ; and the smallest silver otnifl 
— a quarto medio — is worth two cents and a haJ 
Kven this is so seldom seen, that you might suppoi 
it an imaginary coin. 

Towards the evening of the 13th we got to Payts 
a wretched-looking place, with moat melancholy e 
virons, belonging to Peru. As far as the eye c 
reach neither tree, bush, nor even a blade of grass !■ 
to be seen. There are a few dozen flat-roofed hous< 
covered with reeds and clay; but you can hardly dis* 
llnguish them from the eandy, dusty, and hilly groun) 
on which they stand. We stopped here about t 
game time as at Guayaquil, and Captain Strahi 
was kind enough everywhere to take me ashore witi 
him. I coiJd find nothing better to do here, hoTvJ 
ever, than to climb one of the small hills, about 
thirty or forty feet high, to try if there were any 
tiling more to be seen beyond ; but it was all 1 
same. More and more bills, and nothing else, formed 
the continuation of this most dreary-looking wilder* 
ness. You have to go twenty-one miles up a i 
before you can see any sort of vegetation ; there iM 
not a drop of water to drink that is not fetched froH 
fourteen miles off; and linen has to be sent the aamel 
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distance to be washed. What can induce people to 
live in such a place ? 

January \\th and \&th. More land seen; some- 
times flat, sometimes hilly or even mountainous^ but 
always of the same mournful and desolate aspect. 

Casma is a landing-place on the coast, with a few 
miserable huts roofed with leaves to afford shelter 
to passengers waiting for the steamers. The town 
lies six miles inland; and here begin the higher 
mountains, but they are still as barren and dreary as 
ever ; but we stopped only an hour to take in fruit 
and passengers. 

The nearer we came to Lima the more our deck 
resembled a bivouac ; the number of travellers was 
constantly increasing ; temporary cabins were con- 
structed out of chests and trunks, till the crew could 
hardly pass tdong ; the cabins were choked full, so 
that we could scarcely stir ; and the worst of it was 
that^ though the sea was perfectly smooth, the com- 
pany were more seasick than I have ever seen any 
other people at any time. 

The ladies came on board wrapped in furs ; silk 
dresses were rustling on every side ; beautifiil 
Chinese shawls, pearls, and jewels displayed them* 
selves to admiring eyes ; and even waiting -women 
were glorious in their embroidered shoes and silk 
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stockiDgB : but the effect of this ricli dreas 
somewhat marred by littJe round straw hats, 
those of the men, that suited the rest of the coatiime 
very ill. All this finery was also by no means 
tastefully arranged ; nor were the colours, whii 
were of the showiest, well chosen. 

The Peruvian women have very small well-shaped 
feet ! and they are so desirous to show them to ad- 
vantage, as never, I waa told, to wear a pair of shoet 
as much as a week. They require them too, to fit 
as closely as our elegantes do their gloves ; and, on 
putting a shoe on, they bend it backwards, so as ta 
force the foot into the smallest possible size. i 

January \1th. We now kept constantly in sight i 
of lofty barren mountains, which increased in heighfi 
as we approached Callao, 

At Huacho, a small fortified town,' surrounded, 
like Payta, by a desert, we made a short halt ; but a' 
very short one, as tlie captain was in a hurry to get 
to Callao, where he ought to have been the day 
before ; but the steamer went very slowly. On an 
average we did not do more than six miles an hour ; 
for, as there is no competition, all the bad old boats 
are sent to this station, and travellers have no 
remedy. 

The small town of Callao has the most consider- 
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able harbour in Peru. It is very much sheltered, 
being so surrounded by mountains ; but there is no 
appearance of forest or of vegetation. The town 
has 7000 inhabitants, and there is something of 
an oriental character about its style of building. 
The houses are flat and low, with terraced roofs and 
irregular windows, often only closed with latticed 
wooden balconies, that hang against the wall. They 
are built partly of unburnt brick and partly of reeds 
plastered with clay. The rooms are gloomy, as they 
usually receive light only from one window opening 
on the roof, not glazed, but, as I have said, closed 
with a wooden lattice, and by shutters that are opened 
and shut by means of a cord hanging down into 
the room. 

The fortress, which since the declaration of inde- 
pendence bears the name of Independenzia, is a very 
important one, of considerable size, and built in the 
form of an octagon. It is in good repair, and sur- 
rounded by a deep broad ditch, which, by means of 
a communication with the sea, can be readily filled 
with water. 

I stayed a day at Calla®, and, before anything 
else, I visited the market, which really astonished 
me by the rich abundance of productions of both 
hemispheres that it exhibited. The various grades 
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of elevation in the Cordilleras offer, in fact, all the 
climatee in the world ; and thus it happens that yoa 
eee, by the side of the juiciest grapes, the golden 
granadilla, the peach, and the mango ; the apricot 
and apple lie along with the plantain and chirimoi/a, 
or, as the English call it, the cuatard-apple, which ia 
by many travellers regarded as the very queen of 
fruils, though I should, myself, be inclined to give 
the preference to the mangostan of Java, which is 
more delicately flavoured, and at the same time light 
and wholesome. The granadilla is the fruit of a 
species of passion-flower, with a flavour much like 
our gooseberry. Peaches, apples, and apricots are, 
however, much inferior to those of Europe, and 
scarcely to be eaten without cooking. One cause 
this inferiority is probably the careless cultivation;' 
for the natives are almost too idle to do anything, 
and there are few, if any, European planters. Of 
the kinds of com, barley and maize are most culti- 
vated, and form the chief article of food for tho' 
common people. I was struck with a black va- 
riety of maize that I saw lying among the heaps 
of yellow, whitish-brown, and other colours. The 
spikes are very small, and I understood it was 
chiefly used for pastry. 

In the afternoon I walked to the spot near the 
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fortress where stood the old town of Callao, which 
in 1746 was destroyed by a terrific earthquake; a 
part of the city fell into the sea^ the remainder 
entirely to ruins^ and 3000 people lost their lives. 
There is now nothing more to be seen of it than 
a few fragments of walls and some heaps of bricks. 
Many travellers have maintained that a part of the 
ruined city may be seen beneath the sea^ but this is 
a very common romantic fiction. 

A more pleasant walk was to the gardens and 
other plantations which lie along the banks of a 
rivulet in the vicinity of Callao. Sandy and desolate 
as the country appears^ only a little water is required 
to bring forth a rapid display of vegetable life. On 
the banks of this rivulet a dozen German settlers 
have established themselves, and they obtain very 
fine harvests. They devote themselves especially 
to the cultivation of grapes, which spread along and 
climb over the stones, forming a perfect network, 
but never rising much more than a foot from the 
ground. 

About two years ago the government of Peru 
sent an invitation to German emigrants to come to 
this country, and offered them many advantageous 
conditions ; and a band of not less than 2000 soon 
left their homes for this far-distant land, where they 
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hoped to find a new home. But the ahipa wei 
OTer-crowded, the food and water bad, they ' 
treated like the slaves brought from Africa, and: 
more than the half of the unfortunate creatures d 
on the voyage. When the remainder reached Pern | 
they found themselves cheated and defrauded in all 
kinds of ways. Instead of being aent to a, climate | 
suitable to them, they had land assigned them in J 
the neighbourhoods of Callao and Lima, where thft I 
great heat is almost mortal to European workmen. I 
The advances of money made to them stood in no I 
proportion to the dearness of tbc land, and the poor I 
creatures soon sunk into misery and disease. 

The Hamburg consul, M. Rodewald, espoused thei* j 
cause with zealous humanity. He exerted himself for 
them with the Government of Peru; he wrote con- 
cerning them to Germany ; and set on foot subscrip- . 
tions, besides affording them extensive assistance 
from bis own resources. Most of them died never- 
theless, leaving behind them disconsolate widow* 
and children; the latter, of course, bearing the cli- 
mate better, as they were not employed in field 
labour. Most cruel and unpardonable is it of a 
Government to hold out theee delusive inducements 
to emigration, and then abandon those whom they | 
have enticed to their ruin ! Would that anything,, j 
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I could say might tend to warn intending emigrants 
not to take so important a step without previously 
making themselves in some measure acquainted 
with the country to which they are going, and ob- 
taining information concerning the climate, the food, 
and all the resources that may be at their disposal ; 
and fain would I warn them against too easily giving 
<sredit to the representations of interested agents. 
When the poor have been once enticed from their 
homes to a distant country, as they seldom have the 
means of returning, they are given over utterly 
helpless to whatever fate may await them. 

The fault, it must be added, lies, in some cases, 
more with the emigrants themselves than with any 
other. They often fancy that, if they can only get 
to some distant part of the world, they shall find, as 
the saying is, roast-pigeons flying into their mouths ; 
and, when they discover that this has been a mistake, 
they grow discontented and dejected. An emigrant 
should always expect that, at least in the first few 
years, he will have harder work and more difficulties 
to encounter than if he had stayed at home. I have, 
nevertheless, seen some who had been settled in their 
new country but a very short time, sitting down to 
table with fine meat, vegetables, and good bread, 
with tea and coffee regularly twice a day, who were 
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nevertheless dis^tisfied because they had to worl^ I 
ae they must assuredly have done liad they etayed in 
the old country, with far lesa reward for their labours. 
Many a time would they there have barely been able 
to satisfy their hunger on potatoes or bad bread. 

Before proceeding to Lima, the capital of Peru, 
I will remind the reader in a few words of some par- 
ticulars concerning it. The estimated area of Peru 
ia between 400,000 and 500,000 square miles, its 
population about 2,150,000 persons. It is divided 
into eleven departments, and these again into aixty- 
three provinces. The state revenues are estimated 
at 1 0,000,000 of dollars, and its expenses at the same 
Bum ; but the national debt amounts to 60,000,000 
of dollars, and a very small part of the revenue ia . 
set aside for its liquidation. 

The legislative power is in the hands of a oongresa j 
of two chambers, twenty-one senators, and eighty- 
one deputies, who assemble in Lima every other j 
year. The executive power and tlie right of ap-J 
pointing the ministry belongs to a president, who 1 
holds office for four years. The name of the preset^ 1 
one ia Jos^ Rufino Echeniquc. 

This form of government has subsisted since the.] 
year 1824, when the country renounced tlie Spanish 1 
rule ; but Callao, the only fortress, inidntained itself J 
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under General Bodin^ for several years^ and then 
only capitulated under very honourable conditions; 
This General Bodin^ though a brave man^ bears in 
other respects a very indifferent character ; and the 
long defence he made is ascribed rather to motives of 
private and selfish interest than to his attachment to 
his sovereign ; since he had lud up immense stores 
of provisions^ which he sold from time to time^ at 
exorbitant prices^ to the wealthy persons who had 
taken refuse in the fortress. In their distress they 
had, it is said^ to purchase the means of existence of 
him almost for their weight in gold ; and, after the 
surrender of the fortress, the general returned to 
Spain with a most enormous fortune. 

Since the declaration of independence by Peru 
so many revolutions have taken place there, that 
the tranquillity of a few years even is something 
uncommon. All these revolutions have originated 
with the military. Officers of rank, coveting the 
dignity of the presidency, have usually commenced 
the disturbances and gained over the soldiers; 
but at the time of my arrival in Peru the country 
was in a state of insurrection, and this time it 
originated with civilians. The troubles had com- 
menced in the September of the preceding year, on 
account of the bad administration of the public reve- 
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nue, which was known to have greatly iacreaeed| 
Bince the discovery of the guano " ; and yet nothing ' 
had been done either for the public benefit or towards 
the liquidation of the national debt. The President 
is accused of having appropriated to himself and his ■ 
party a considerable portion of the riches of the I 
country. In order to effect this the more easily, he I 
19 said to have invited people to bring forward un- 
settled claima for provisions, compensations, Sea.,1 
from the times of preceding revolutions. The peoplAS 
who had these claims had long ceased to count oit 
them, and in many cases had even lost or destroyecl'l 
the papers ; others were dead, and the heirs had no 1 
vouchers to ahow. It was then privately hinted I 
to them that there would not be much difficultjrl 
made about acknowledging their claims, only thtfl 
they must put down higher sums, in order that, fatm 
the sake of appearances, something might be struck I 
off. And the President and his party then, through'! 
their agents, bought U]) these papers for small suma.'fl 
By these intrigues, and by having the handling i 
the state paper and the management of the guao^a 



■ It is calculated that, on the Chiuchu Isknda alone, there ii 
still more than 12,000,000 of tons of guano, which the Govern*] 
ment is selling on its ovru account in Eurupe and AmerioaJ 
and gettiog Ibr it from fifteen to Iwenty-five doUara a U 
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trade^ he is said to have made some millions of 
dollars. 

The present revolution had not reached as far as 
Lima when I came^ and the President had the military 
on his side^ and paid, partly out of his own funds and 
partly from those of the state, an army of spies, who 
seized and delivered to the government every person 
on whom the smallest suspicion fell. Many had been 
banished, others were still languishing in prison,* 

For several years Peru has had the misfortune to be 
governed by covetous and grasping men, whose chief 
care has been devoted to the filling their own pockets. 

On the 19th of January I went to Lima, where 
the before-mentioned Hamburg consul, M. Rodewald, 
was so good as to receive me into his house; a favour 
that was so much the more important to me, as in 
this country the Spanish language is almost exclu- 
sively spoken^ and I was not, at that time, acquainted 
with it. 

From Callao to Lima, a distance of six miles, a 
railroad has been opened since 1851, though the 
ascent is no less than 450 feet ; and in going back 
from Lima the steam is not used at all. What 
struck me as most peculiar in this railway is, that it 

* J. afterwards learned from the papers, that the revolution 
had ended with the fall of the President. 
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runB through a great part of the suburbs of Tiinat, 
without being in any way whatever railed off. Th* 
locomotives run through the streets juet as ordinary 
carrii^^eB do in other places ; children play about tha 
house-doors ; horsemen turn their steeds hastily aeidey 
and the engine dashes, roaring and snorting, throu|^ 
the middt of them. Notwithstanding thia apparent 
danger, however, no accident had before taken plaoep 
but while I was there an ass got upon the rail, aodl ; 
the engine, passing over it, was thrown off the line, 
by which several people were hurt and one killed. 

The city of Lima, containing at present 96,300 
inhabitants, was founded by Pizarro on the 6th of 
January, 1534 ; and on the 18th of June of the sama 
year he laid the first stone of the Cathedral, Th» 
town is divided into regular quarters, and the Kiver' 
Himae, which is crossed by a handsome stone bridge 
of five arches, runs through it, separating it into 
two unequal portions. The streets are long, and 
tolerably broad and straight. 

The Plaza grande is a fine quadrangle, with arcades 
along two sides, beneath which are shops containingf. 
rich and elegant goods ; the third side is occupied by 
the Cathedral and the episcopal palace, and the fourth 
by the palace of the President, and the house of 
senators. The word palace is a very high-sounding; 
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title for such exceedingly shabby-looking buildings; 
but they have rather a better appearance from the 
court-yards than from the outside. That of the 
President is particularly disfigured by a number of 
little booths^ that are plastered on to it. In the 
middle of the square rises a tolerably well-looking 
fountsdn ; but it is constantly surrounded by asses 
and their drivers, the water-carriers of the city, as 
no house in Lima is supplied in any other way than 
by them, and many families have to pay five or six 
dollars a month for it. 

On the south side of the square now occupied by 
ordinary dwelling houses once stood the palace of 
Pizarro ; and here he was murdered on the 26th of 
June, 1546. He was sitting at table with his friends 
when the conspirators surrounded the palace, and, 
raising the cry of ** Dealh to the tyrant," rushed in. 
He perished sword in hand ; but the exact spot is 
not known, nor the place where he is buried. Some 
say it was in the Cathedral, others. In the Fran- 
ciscan church ; but I have inquired at both places, 
without being able to find out the spot. 

Churches and convents are very numerous in 
Lima, and the clergy are proprietors of innumerable 
buildings, as well as of extensive landed estates. 
One-fifth of the town is said to belong to them, and 
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many of the conventa posaess a revenue of from 
80,000 to 100,000 dollars. Among the churches, 
those that pleased me best, after the Cathedral, were 
the Franciscan, Auguatin, and Dominican, as well 
as that of St. Peter ; and there are several others in 
various parts of the town that are well worth seeing. 
They are in a noble style of building — tbeir cupolas 
grandly proportioned, and the interior decorated with 
wood-carvings in baa-relief, all richly gilt. The 
wealth of these churches, in silver, gold, and jewels, 
is not now so great as it once was; and the silver ta- 
bernacle and silver pillars to the altar in the Cathedral 
are so dirty, that you would never discover of what 
precious materials they were made if it were not 
pointed out to you. 

At grand festivals these churches are magnifi- 
cently decorated with velvet and flowers, and lighted 
up like fairy palaces, while the saints appear in fiili 
dress, with all their jewellery, and the priests in 
robes embroidered with gold. Unluckily, however,. 
none of these f^tes took place while I was there, and 
the saints wore only their every-day clothes ; and 
very ugly saints they are ; but the churches them- 
selves are at all times most imposing in their gran- 
deur. Their majestic vaults and lofty, long-drawn 
aisles, their side altars and niches, with columns and 
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statues supporting them, their walls adorned with 
pictures and statues^ except when the faces happened 
to be absurd caricatures^ or the figures tricked out in 
some ludicrous costume that reminded you more of 
heathenism than of Christianity; the solemn twilight 
gloom, through which a lamp here and there glimr 
mered like a star ; the profound silence, or the voice 
of the priest officiating at some altar, most certainly 
tend more to elevate the mind and inspire solemn 
thought than mere white walls in prosaic nakedness. 

It cannot be denied, I think, that the Catholic 
form of Christianity is better adapted than any other 
to make proselytes among heathen nations, were 
the priests only dififerent from what they are. But 
you hear the same complaints against them in all 
countries, — most of them are only priests as long as 
they stand before the altar; when they have once 
left the church, they seldom think more of their 
high and holy vocation. 

The external devotion of the people here is still 
remarkable. Many take off their hats when they 
only pass a church, and all do if the bells are rioging 
for morning or evening prayers ; the foot-passenger 
stops, the ass-driver aUghts from his beast, conversa- 
tion ceases, and all hearts seem to be raised in sup- 
plication to the invisible God. But in a few minutes 
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the cuetomary doings begin again ; the ass-driver ill- 
uaes the poor animal he owns, the tradesman cheats 
his customer, and the whisper of prayer is exchanged 
for the whisper of slander. 

There is no public building in Lima worth men- 
tioning except the churches ; and, on the whole, the 
city does not make a very advantageous impression 
on the stranger. The suburbs showj like oriental 
cities, nothing but long walla and low doors, and 
very few windows; and it is only towards the 
centre of the town that the streets begin to have a 
pleasanter appearance; but there the houses have 
high arched entrances and numerous windows. The 
wooden latticed balconies are found everywhere : the 
roofs are flat at Callao, and most rooms here, as well 
as there, receive light only from one window opening 
on the roof. 

Here, as in the East, the facade, or, as we might 
say in Hibernian style, the Jront of the house, is at 
the back. The reception rooms lie opposite the 
great house-door, and the walla towards the inner 
court are adorned here and there with handsome 
figures ; and the court, ihough not paved, is decorated 
with flower-pots. The saloon, into which you can 
look through the honae-door, is prettily fitted up, 
and tlie windows and glass-doors ornamented with 
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draperies ; and through this you can see^ in the back- 
ground beyond the courts a small garden. It is 
really a pleasure in the evening to walk through the 
streets and stop and look into the houses when 
these rooms are lighted up and the graceful forms 
of the Peruvian ladies give animation to the pretty 
picture. 

The handsomest house of all is that of the old 
Spanish family Torre^Tagle ; and this has a fa9ade 
with many architectural decorations towards the 
street. The house is now in possession of a col- 
lateral branch of the family. 

Of the public institutions, I visited the Museum, 
the Academy of Fine Arts, and the Library. The 
Hospital I did not go to, as the yellow fever was 
raging at the time and there were many patients 
lying there. 

The Museum is one of the most deplorable that I 
ever saw. Every species of natural production is 
represented by some specimen poor in itself, and 
spoiled by neglect, and the insects and Crustacea 
are wanting altogether. Instead of Peruvian insects, 
there are half-a-dozen boxes with the most ordinary 
Chinese beetles, and of marine productions there is 
nothing at alL The most valuable things in it are 
some very well-preserved mummies in a crouching 
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posture, aa they were taken Irom the graves of the 
IncoB ; aa well as a tolerably large collection of an- 
cient Peruvian drinking cups and other vessels. The 
oil portraits of former reigning Incas represent them 
handsome well-formed men, with noble features. 
There are also pictures of the Spanish viceroys, life- 
eize; but precisely the one that excites most in- 
terest, that of Pizarro, has been placed in such an 
unfavourable light, and is so blackened by age, that 
you can hardly see more of it than the outline. 

The Academy of the Fine Arts is nothing more 
than a wretched drawing-school fur mere beginnera. 
How it came by such a grand title I could not make 
out, for it possesses neither statues nor busts, nor a 
single oil picture, or even a large drawing. All that 
I saw were a few young pupils occupied in drawing 
eyes, ears, and noses. 

The Library contains, in two handsome saloons, no 
less than 30,000 volumes and some very valuable 
manuscripts ; but I could not find a line in the hand- 
writing of Pizarro. 

The Alameda and the bridge are the public pro- 
menades of Lima. The former consists of some ave- 
nues of trees along the banks of the river, and has 
the arena for bull-fighte on one side and at the end 
an establishment for cold-bathing. The mountains 
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can be seen from almost every street, particularly 
the Cerro de San Cristoval, 1275 feet high; on 
the top of which a cross has been erected, that at- 
tracts a great number of pilgrims every year. 

The cemetery, called the Pantheon, lying outside 
the city, is very beautiful. It was founded in the 
year 1807, and the chapel, as well as the house of 
the superintendent, is built in extremely pretty style. 
The gardens are divided into several departments, 
intersected by beautiful avenues of trees, and en- 
closed by high walls. They contain, besides many 
places for graves, more than 1000 niches for walling 
up the dead ; and in these are deposited the bodies 
for which the ground has been purchased in perpe- 
tuity. In the other graves they remain only until 
the ground is wanted again, when the bones are col- 
lected, and put into large stone vaults, or common 
graves. The bodies of children are, after lying a 
short time, piled up in a wooden tower, the door of 
which I opened, and saw great numbers of the little 
remains wrapped in cloths. These are the children 

m 

of the more opulent classes, the poor are buried in 
large common graves. Before the construction of 
this Pantheon, the dead were often buried inside the 
churches. 

Besides this institution, by which the unhealthy 
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practice of burying within the city is avoided, the 
public health of Lima ia promoted by many elabo- 
rately constructed cauale, which are filled from the 
Simac, and run through the Btreeta from east to 
west; and another sanitary provision, tiiough of na- 
ture's contrivance, consists in a species of bird, black 
and as large as a common cock (whence they are 
called gallinagos), which, like the dogs in ConBtan- 
tinople, pick up from the streets all kinds of car- 
rion-like filth, and so contribute something towards 
their cleanliness, I saw these tame birds of prey 
also at Callao, and there, aa here, they moved about 
in the middle of the crowded street quite at their 
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The market I visited several times. There ia a 
largo handsome hall, that serves especially for the 
sale of meat, dead poultry, and vegetables. The va- 
riety of pravisions was here greater than I had ever 
seen before, and of course the quantity also. Judg- 
ing from the great number of butchers' shops, one 
would presume that the people eat much meat"; and 
it seemed rather strange to me that the butchers, or 
at least the sellers of meat, were of the feminine 
gender ; they did not appear to find any difficulty in 
handing about the huge heavy legs of beef, and dis- 
tributing them in pounds to their customers. The 
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dead poultry^ as in Italy^ is not always sold whole, 
but you may buy a half or a quarter of a fowl if 
you like. 

Living is very dear in Lima ; a family that could 
be maintained in Crermany for between 300 and 
400 pounds, or 1500 dollars a year, would here cost 
certainly 4000. In every opulent house a major- 
domo is kept, whose business it is to look after the 
plate or linen, superintend the other servants, and 
lay in all the provisions. 

The consumption of ice in Lima is extraordinary ; 
to the value, it is calculated, of 1000 dollars a day. 
It is brought from North America ; and costs less 
this way than it would if got from the neighbouring 
Cordilleras, whence it must be brought on the backs 
of mules. The ice is prepared with milk and fruit, 
as well as used with water and wine ; and from the 
earliest hour in the morning the numerous ice-shops 
are crowded; and you may find your cook, your 
major-domo, with the butcheress, the milk woman, 
&C., sitting, in elegant tranquillity, enjoying this fa- 
vourite refreshment. The ice, I may here observe, 
is very badly prepared, being in rough lumps, and 
very insipid. 

The inhabitants of Lima, like those of Acapulco, 
Callao, and, I believe, all the Spanish- American 
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states, are of such mixed Indian, European, and 
African blood, and proceed from such an inter- 
ramification of races, as can be found in no other 
quarter of the world. Among the higher classes of 
Creoles and old Spaniards " there are some very 
beautiful girls and women ; and the Lima ladies 
have the reputition of knowing how to increase 
their attractions by their rich and tasteful toilette. 
Their walk and deportment is considered extremely 
graceful ; and of their pretty little hands and of 
their feet, set off by ailk stockings, and thinnest, 
most closely- fitting shoes, I have already spoken. 

In intellectual endowments also; namely, in na- 
tural understanding, what is called mother wit, as 
well as in a considerable talent for musie, nature 
has been abundantly liberal to them ; hut they have, 
unfortunately, very little industry or perseverance 
to improve their natural gifts. On these [lointa, 
however, I can say little from my own observation, 
as I was too short a time in Lima to see much of 
the old Spanish families, the access to which is not 
particularly easy to strangers. I saw them mostly 



* All.wliuae complexions approach at all to white call lhem> 
selves " Old Spaniards ; " a race with which they are eager to 
claim kindred. Creoles are those who have been boin here, 
but of genuine European parents. 
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in the boxes of the theatre (where Miss Hayes, and 
the not less admired tenor Mengis, as well as the 
distinguished violinist Hauser, were then engaged), 
and, as far as I can judge, I certainly think what I 
heard from gentlemen of the beauty and grace of 
the Lima ladies amply confirmed. 

Only a few years ago they still wore in the street, 
or for going to church, a peculiar costume, consisting 
of a long black upper robe^ called a saya^ and the 
mantilla, which covered the head and hung down 
below the waist, leaving only just a peep-hole for 
one eye. In this dress, it is said, a man could not 
recognise his own wife ; but it is now only seen at 
churches or in processions ; for it was found, in many 
respects, rather too convenient, and no man liked 
to see it on his own wife or daughter, however he 
might approve it on any other lady. As a substitute 
for the mantilla, the women now throw a large shawl 
over the whole person, head and all ; and this not 
very attractive costume is sometimes even worn at 
the theatre. 

I never in my life saw women of the lower classes 
so richly and extravagantly dressed as here. You 
meet milk and fruit women riding their asses to 
market, and with their goods before them, in silk 
dresses, Chinese shawls, silk stockings, and em- 
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broidered ahoee, all of etaring coloura ; but moat of 
the fiaery more or leaa ragged, and hanging half o£ 
I did not think it at all became their yellow or dark- 
brown faces ; and they often reminded me of Sancho 
Fanza's remark concerning his lady, who, aa queea 
of the " undiscovered islands," he says, will look 
like "a pig nith a gold necklace." 

The men, rich or poor, European or native, when- 
ever they ride, wear the poncho over the reat of 
their dress, aa they do in Chili ; and even the women 
wear it when they make an excursion on horseback. 
Ladies of rank and wealth go oiily to church on 
foot ; at other times they make use of the caleche, 
or calem ; a two-wheeled carringe, drawn by mulea 
harnesaed a long way off, and on one of which the 
driver sita. Men who have much occasion to go 
out, fluch aa physicians, ride on horses or mulea. 

Small tradesmen, water-carriers, &c,, also ride, but 
on aasea, which they treat very ill ; as is intimated 
by the Peruvian proverb, which says that " Lima , 
is the heaven of women, the purgatory of huebands, i 
and the hell of aases." Certainly, if one believed 
in the metempsychosia, one would have an especial 
dread of being metamorphosed into a Peruvian aa» 
or a Javaneae post-horse. 

The llama is much better used. It is uiade to 
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work, indeed, as a beast of burden, but it is gently 
and tenderly treated; and one might almost say 
that the Peruvians have a respect for this animal. 
It is of the camel species, by its long neck ; and 
from the foot to the top of ita head is about five 
feet high. Four species of llamas are known : the 
llama proper^ the alpacoy the vicuna^ and the 
guanaco; but the llamas only are used as beasts 
of burden^ as they are far more serviceable in the 
bad roads of the Corderillas than asses or mules, 
and are employed to bring down the ore from the 
mountains. A llama will go from three to four 
leagues in a day, and carry a hundred pounds ; but 
if anything more is put upon him, he will lie down, 
and not stir till the extra weight is taken off.* 

These beautiful gentle animals are not often seen 
in the city of Lima, for they cannot well bear the 
heat ; but while I was there there chanced to come 
a troop of forty or fifty of them, to fetch salt to carry 
to the moimtains. I grieve to state, that these pretty 
creatures, when they are angry, have a nasty trick 
of spitting about them ; and the saliva is so sharp 
and acrid, that it causes a burning pain when it 
falls on the skin. Another uncommon thing, besides 

* An ass will carry usually 200 and a mule 300 pounds. 
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the advent of the llamaa, happened while I was in 
Lima ; namely, a tolerably heavy rain came on, and 
lasted five or six hours; a phenomenon that the 
" oldest inhabitant " could not recollect to have hap- 
pened before. In summer it never rains here, and 
in what ia called the winter very seldom; and then 
the rain is so £ne, that it is scarcely more than a 
damp mist, and is not sufficient to wet the stones. 
Thunder-stornis do not take place on this side the 
Cordilleras. 

The temperature, although Lima lies only 12" 
eouth of the equator, ia never oppressively hot. I 
waa there in the middle of the summer of the 
southern hemisphere, and never found the thermo-.. 
meter rise in the room above 77° of Fah. This-I 
temperate climate ia supposed to be occasioned by ■ 
the currents of cool air proceeding from the snow- 
covered summits of the Cordilleras, here only twenty- 
eight leagues off. There are, however, very frequent 
earthquakes. In the five weeks of my stay in i 
Lima there were three. The first was very co^ 
siderable, but yet did no damage ; in the second a 
loud, rumbling noise, like tliat of thunder, was heard 
beneath the ground, and lasted forty seconds ; and 
the third consisted of a few very slight shocks. But 
whenever an earthquake occurs, however slight, the J 
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people rush into the streets^ and fall on their knees^ 
crying '* Misericordia," while all the bells in the 
churches begin to ring. 

One very unpleasant thing In Lima is the great 
insecurity, and the frequency of robbery. After six 
o'clock in the afternoon, when it is scarcely dark, 
'i it is thought imprudent to venture outside the gates, 
or on the Alameda or any other little frequented 
spot alone ; even if you are on horseback you will be 
very likely to be attacked. In burglaries the thieves 
do not merely let themselves in at doors and win- 
dows, but climb up to the terraced roof, which is 
mostly of very slight materials, make an opening in 
it, and let themselves down into the room. 

A few years ago these affairs were carried on on 
a still grander scale ; and bands of thirty or forty 
men, frequently on horseback, would come in the 
evening to a house that did not happen to be in the 
most busy part of the town, and, leaving the half of 
their number outside to keep watch, burst in, fasten 
the door, and politely request the inhabitants not to 
disturb themselves, but merely to give them their 
keys, and they would find what they wanted for 
themselves. Before the guard outside had attracted 
the attention of the neighbours or passers by, and 
a sufficiently strong armed force could be brought 
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against tlieiii, the birds were long flown with their 
booty. 

On the very frequented road from Lima to Cho- 
rillo3, two leagues in length, though there are 
constantly mounted patrola about, it is considered 
dangerous to be found after six o'clock, 

The Peruvian cavalry, mostly consisting of ne- 
groes, is said to be worth little ; but the infantry, for 
which Indians from the mountains are taken, conaiatB 
of much better troops ; indeed, among the best in the 
world, as they are very brave, and capable of long 
endurance of hunger, toil, and hardship, though they 
do not on ordinary occasions look very smart, and, 
if they did not wear swords, could hardly be distin- 
guished from day-liibourers, Ou parade, however, 
these troops, and especially the cavalry, make a good 
figure ; tlieir uniforms are of white linen cloth, and 
their horses are handsome and well traiued. 

Tlie consul, M. Rodewald, besides offenog me a 
residence in his house, was so good as to arrange 
an excursion for me to the watering-place Chorilloa 
and the ruins of a Peruvian temple of the sun, 
which lie four leagues from it, at the village of 
Lurin, and are said to be among the most interesting 
of those to be seen all along the coast, 

The distance from Lima to ChorUlos is only two 
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leagues^ and an omnibus goes every daj^ in which I 
travelled, while the gentlemen rode on horseback. 

The road lies through a sandy plain, on which 
only here and there small spots of verdure like oases 
are to be seen ; and the mountain masses, piled one 
above another, that border the plain on one side, 
are also without a trace of vegetation. 

Chorillos itself has a dull, wretched appearance, 
consisting only of dirty mud houses or hovels, 
crowded together upon a dusty road. I should ra- 
ther have taken it for a penal colony than a place 
that people went to for pleasure. At least I 
thought that only sick people who really required 
sea-bathing would think of going to it ; but that 
is not the case ; the ladies find, it seems, some sort 
of amusement in this doleful watering-place, and 
come, they say, for change of air and recreation ; and 
the gentlemen are drawn thither, not only by their 
society, but also by the attractions of the green 
tables, where considerable sums are often left be- 
hind. It often happens that people are content to 
take what is worse for the sake of a change. 

Early on the following morning I was on horse- 
back and on my way to Lurin. We chose the road 
across the Pampas^ sandy steppes ; on which, how- 
ever, there are some fine plantations, — haciendas, 
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as they are called, — mostly planted with sugar- 
cane. 

A league beyond Cborilloa appeared a row of | 
Htone arches, that showed there had once been an 
aqueduct there ; and, shortly before reaching Lurin, 
on turning our horses a little to the right, to a hill 
called Pachacamac, rather more than 500 feet high, 
we came upon the ruina of an extensive temple of I 
the sun. 

Puchacaraac (Creator of the Earth) was the most 
powerful deity of the Yunkat; and, when they were 
overcome by the Incas, their idols were cast out 
of the temple, and replaced by images of the aun ; 
and certain royal virgins were appointed to maintain 
the sacred fire; but, as the Incas bad banished the 
Yunkas' gods, and forced them to worslup the sun, 
HO did Pizarro subsequently treat the Incas them- 
selves when he conquered their country. The 
Christians, however, behaved much more cruelly 
than the heathens had done ; the vii^ns of the 
sun were given up to the outrages of rude soldiers, 
and the people driven by fire and sword to adopt 
the new religion, which they could hardly do other- 
wise than detest, when they saw its professors thus 
guilty of every kind of violence and crime. 

Of the temple, which we examined on all sides, 
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there now remains nothing but some portions of the 
wall, which, fragments as they are, testify of its 
former greatness. The few small chambers still 
recognisable are mere cells, which probably received 
their light from above. Two small fire-places are 
also left; and both outer and inner walls, indeed 
the entire edifice, appears to have been constructed 
of unburnt brick, with the exception of the lowest 
foundation, which is of hewn stone. On one wall 
only we found a piece of fine hard plaster, of a 
bi^ight red colour, such as I have seen dug out of 
the houses in Pompeii. 

The finer monuments of Peruvian architecture 
are to be found near Casco, in the interior of the 
country, 200 leagues from Lima. 

The great art appears to have consisted in fixing 
the stones, without mortar, firmly one upon another, 
as if they were all of one piece. Even to the pre- 
sent day they remain so closely joined, that you 
cannot insert so much as the blade of a knife be- 
tween them. 

There is a beautiful view from these ruins over a 
valley that lies at their foot. The environs of Lurin 
are also very pretty : blooming fields and delicate 
shrubs cover the ground, sandy though it be. When 
the Spaniards conquered Peru the valley of Pacha- 
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camac waa one of the moat fertile along the whole 
coast, and thickly peopled ; but the aqueduct in the 
neighbourhood of Chorilloa ia all that now remains 
to tell of those happy daya. 

Leaving these interesting memorials of the past, 
we betook ourselves to a very prosaic-looking haci- 
enda, which belongs to the convent of San Pedro, 
and has attached to it large sugar plantations and 
many slavee. These haciendas are let out on long 
leases, and every improvement that the farmer makes 
on the land ie regularly allowed for; ao that some- 
times the claims of the fiirmer amount to so much, 
that the proprietor ia very glad if he will continue 
to hold the land at the lowest rent. On this estate 
the tenant haa put up a steam-engine for crushing 
the sugar-cane ; the first that has ever been erected I 
in the country 

It waa Sunday, and when we arrived divine ser- 
vice was just over; and then I saw what was cer- 
tainly new to me, namely, the whole body of slaves 
dj-iven out of the church into a diviBion of the court- 
yard, and there locked in. They went singing and 
laughing, and making a noise, into their fold; but I 
precisely for that reason they struck me as exactly i 
like a herd of cattle. Never in any place else had 
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I seen humanity so completely degraded to the level 
of the brutes. 

Every expectation of pleasure was now over for 
me, for I could not get this sad picture out of my 
thoughts. The poor creatures sent for brandy, 
which their owner sells to them, and proposed, I 
was told, to pass the day in dancing, singing, and 
drinking. 

I have been in Brazil and other countries where 
the ground was tilled by slaves ; but I have always 
seen them better clothed than they were here, and 
I never before saw them locked up. 

At the declaration of independence by Peru 
slavery was not abolished ; but it was decreed that, 
aft^r the lapse of twenty-five years, the children born 
of slaves should be free. This twenty-five years was 
subsequently prolonged to fifty ; but no slave can be 
imported any more, and the moment a slave touches 
the Peruvian soil he is free, even though he should 
have been first taken as a slave out of the country. 
On the whole, notwithstanding the circumstance that 
had struck me so painfully, they do not appear to 
be ill treated, especially the domestic slaves, and the 
law does much to protect them. A slave who is 
ill used can sell himself to another master, and he is 
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usually allowed time and opportunity for earning 
money for himself, in order that he may be able to 
purchase his freedom. Most of them, however, prefer 
spending their little earnings in brandy, and leaving 
their owners to take care of them. 

M. Rodewald, when he offered a slave his free- 
dom, had the present declined, with the remark from 
the slave, that he should lead a much easier life if 
his master would keep him. 

We went back to Chorillos through the plagas^ 
that is by the sea-coast ; and, after passing the night 
there, went on the next morning to Mirofioresy a 
village half way between Chorillos and Lima, and 
to which families also go for pleasure during the 
summer months, and to enjoy a better and purer air 
than that of the city. There are here pretty ran- 
chas^ that is, country houses with gardens, and a 
handsome square. Altogether Miraflores is a plea- 
sant place, and, compared with Chorillos, a little 
Eden. 

I passed here two very agreeable days, in com- 
pany with two highly accomplished and intelligent 
women, Mesdames Smith and Dardnell. The first 
is an excellent painter, the latter gifted with a very 
fine voice; and both are most amiable and estimable 
mothers of families. 
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When I got back to Lima I began to think of 
continuing my wanderings. 

My intention when I came there had been to 
cross the Cordilleras to Loretto, on the River Ama- 
zon^ and to proceed thence with the Brazilian steamer 
to Para^ on the eastern coast of America. 

But the revolution hindered the execution of this 
plan, as it had taken precisely the direction of the 
regions through which I should have had to pass; 
and I should not have been able to procure either 
mules or drivers, for in the civil wars friend and foe 
alike seize on both men and animals, to turn the 
first into soldiers, and employ the cattle for the^ 
cavalry and artillery. 

In vain did I wait in Lima till towards the end of 
February : the situation of affairs did not alter, and I 
was therefore strongly advised to try my fortune at 
Quito. I was so much the more inclined to follow 
this advice, as M. Muncajo, the charg^ d'affaires for 
the republic of Ecuador, made me liberal promises 
in the name of his government. He told me the 
President was his particular friend, and that he 
would give me letters to him, as well as to other 
persons holding high and important offices ; and he 
added, that he did not doubt the President would 
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himself be greatly interested in my journey, and 
afford me every assistance. 

Relying on this assurance, and furnished with a 
dozen of these, as I imagined, most important letters, 
I set off in high spirits, and went on board the 
steamer Santiago, which was to take me to 
Guayaquil, on my way to Quito. 
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ECUADOR. — JOURNEY TO QUITO. TRIP ON THE GUAYA. 

SAVANETTA. THE TAMBOS. THE CAMINO REAL. 

GUARANDA. — PASSAGE OP THE CHIMBORAZO. — THE 
ELEVATED PLAINS OP AMBATO AND LATACUNGA. — 
ERUPTION OP THE COTOPAXL — THE HACIENDAS AND 
THEIR OWNERS. 

In the steamer Santiago I found the cabins full^ so 
that I could only get a place in the temporary one 
erected on the deck ; but how to get to this was the 
question, for I had gone on board in the evening, 
and there was no one to show me the way, nor the 
smallest lamp to light me. I groped about in the 
darkness, got over the axle ofi the paddle-wheels, 
through puddles and dirt, and directed my steps at 
random towards the left. But there I ran against 
the horns of some oxen, who (as I found the next 
morning) were tied up about two yards from the 
entrance to the cabin. 

As I had been unsuccessful in going to the left, I 
now tried the right, and tumbled over a heap of 
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coale that had not been removed. The arraago- 
mCDte of this steamer, in short, were emmently coi 
fortable, bo that it was not Burprismg if travellers 
had to pay a high price for them. 

On the let of March we reached Gruayaquil. In | 
this, the moat important sea-port of the state of 
Ecuador, there is no such thing aa a hotel or inn ; 
and, in order to obtain some kind of shelter, every 
traveller must bring letters to some private family. 
I had none, but I ventured, without a letter, to 
present myself to the Hamburg consul, M. Garbe, 
and was received in the most hospitable manner into ( 
his house. 

The republic of Ecuador, or Equator, tlirew off 1 
the yoke of the mother country in 1830. The 
population at present amounts to about 700,000, and"^ J 
the revenue la estimated at 000,000 dollars ^ — the 1 
expenditure at considerably more ; but the state haa, 
nevertheless, no debt, for the government has a short | 
and convenient method of adjusting the balance, by 
paying usually about half what it owes. The chief 1 
article of export is cacao, of which the country pro- 
duces yearly from 15,000,000 to 25,000,000 pounds. 
Of coffee there is as yet hut little, but it is of re- 
markably fine quality ; and there are besides many 
vahiable medicinal plants and herbs, and a beautifully 
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plaited and very lasting kind of straw hat^ worn 
throughout South America both by men and women, 
and of which Ecuador furnishes yearly 30,000 or 
40,000. 

I arrived at Guayaquil, unluckily, during the 
rainy season, which begins in December, and lasts 
till May, and is of course the most imfavourable 
for travelling into the interior. I was told that the 
roads were so bad, that all communication, except for 
the post, was interrupted, and that even the bearers 
of the mail had the greatest difficulty to get along, 
and were frequently obliged to climb up into trees, 
and scramble from bough to bough, in order to pass 
places where the morass was unfathomable. I 
thought it probable, however, that there was a good 
deal of exaggeration in this, and, believing that I had 
as much strength and perseverance as the letter- 
carriers, and that if they could get through so could 
I, I set about my preparations for the journey. 
Three weeks, nevertheless, I was compelled to delay 
setting out, for I had another attack of this abomi- 
nable Sumatra fever. 

During my stay the anniversary of the declaration 
of independence, the 6th of March, arrived, and 
was celebrated in the morning by high mass in the 
churches, and in the evening by an illumination of 
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the towu. A most deplorable attempt at an iJlumi- I 
nation it waa though ; nothing more than here and | 
there a few candles glimmering In a window; but 
the same childish proceeding was repeated, ne 
iheiess, on the next evening. From this celebration | 
slavery was to be abolished; although, according to I 
the arrangement made at the declaration of indepen- 
dence, it flhould have lasted ten years longer. 

On the 22nd of March I and the letter-carrier set 
off together in a small boat for the little town of I 
BotegaB. People had tried much to persuade me to 
take a Horvant with me, especially as I was not ac- 
quainted with the Spanish language ; telling me that 
during this rainy season, when all intercourse between , 
different places was interrupted, the tambos (little 
mountain inns) were unitdiabited, as their occupants \ 
went down for the time into the plains ; and that I 
should not be able to get so much aa fuel i 
draught of water. In spite of my great objection to ■ 
people of this sort, I allowed myself to be persuaded, 
and the result showed that I had been quite wrong 
not to remain firm in my first resolution. 

Botegaa lies fifteen leagues up the River Guaya; 
and on our way thither we had a very bad night, as 
it was pitch dark, and the r^n streamed incessantly 
down upon us. In the afternoon of the next day v 
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landed at the door-step of the first government oflS- 
cer in Botegas; for during the rainy season the town 
is so completely under water, that the inhabitants go 
in boats from one house to another. Fortunately 
the houses are built on piles. As I ascended the steps 
a negro, whom I took for a servant of the house, 
lifted my trifling luggage out of the boat, and 
brought it after me ; but, as soon as he set it down, 
demanded two reals, or a quarter of a dollar* for 
the service. 

The official gentleman himself, as well as the rest 
of his servants, witnessed this proceeding, but no 
one of them attempted to interfere ; perhaps it made 
some ^fference in their opinion of it that it was I 
and not they who were to be the subject of the ex- 
tortion. I was obliged to pay of course, and I 
mention circumstances of this kind, not only to give 
the reader an idea of the character of this people, 
but also to show that, as a lonely defenceless 
woman, I really had often far less to fear from savages 
than from those who are denominated Christians. 
Wherever I came, indeed, in this country, I heard the 
^^Pohrezita Senorita;^^ but those who uttered it were, 

* A dollar is worth eight reals, and twenty or twenty-one 
dollars go to the onza. The dollar of this country is worth 
one-fifth less than the Spanish dollar. 
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nevertiieleBS, considering all the while how they 
could manage to get from the " poor lady " the 
amall quantity of caeh in her possession. I had, for 
instance, a letter to n merchant in Botegas, a M. 
Verdesotto, who came to see me ; but his first ques- 
tion was, whether I had got a saddle of my own. 
I answered in the negative, and thereupon he replied 
that I must have odCj as I could not hire them with 
the mules; and that he himself had one almost new, 
for which lie had given an onza, but that on account 
of the recommendations I had brought, he would let 
me have it for the half. As he saw I was not much 
inclined to the bargain, he declared that he really 
could not let me go without a saddle, and rather 
than that would let me have it for eight dollars. 
This I paid him, and he sent me the said saddle ; but 
such a good-for-nothing old worn-out thing it waa, 
that I could scarcely make any use of it at all. This 
same worthy man also attempted to cheat me out of 
half a dollar. He hired a boat for me for the £6l~ 
lowing day, to go to a place called Savanetta, telling 
me that the charge was two dollars and a half, and 
requesting to have the money in advance. I acci- 
dently heard, however, from the person in whose 
house I was living, that the charge was only two 
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dollars ; and so I had to trouble my honourable 
firiend to restore the half-dollar he had pocketed. 

It was in the house of the oflScial personage with 
whom I resided here that I dined in the fashion of 
the country for the first time. The meal began 
with sopay a kind of thin soup^ with potatoes, fat, 
and a great deal of red pepper. Then came small 
pieces of roast meat, rice, roasted bananas ; and, 
finally, locro^ a kind of hybrid between sauce and 
soup, containing little bits of meat, bread, cheese, 
hard-boiled eggs, and red pepper. For the dessert, 
some fruit boiled with sugar was served under the 
generic name of dulce^ or "sweet-stuff*;" without 
which neither rich nor poor can conclude their 
dinner, though the latter often content themselves 
with molasses. 

When it was time to go to-bed I was shown to 
a mat suspended hammock-fashion : it had no net, 
but fortunately there were no mosquitos. These 
hanging mats are greatly in favour in Peru, and 
considered as the most indispensable piece of furni- 
ture in a house. People lie swinging in them the 
whole day long ; if visitors come in, mats must be 
found for them also ; and the women perform various 
kinds of work while enjoying this kind of lazy 
exercise. 
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March 2ith. — Savanetta, Bve Jeaguee. We had 
parted the preceding day from the letter-carrier, 
who had continued his journey without internip- 

Siivaoetta ia a little dirty village, with wretched 
straw-roofed bamboo-huts, and having every ap- 
pearance of the greatest poverty; but it is said, 
nevertheless, that its trade is considerable. It ia 
the chief staple place for provisions and goods 
brought from the Cordilleras. The high mountain- 
ous districts yield potatoes, butter, cheese, lard, 
eggs, &c. ; and the sacks used for packing the ca- 
cao are also made in the mountains. All goods are 
put into little boats, or laden on the backs of mules ; 
the former go by the Savanetta River to the Gdaya, 
and thence to Guayaquil ; the latter carry the salt, 
sugar, coffee, and some other wares, to Quito and 
the neighbouring districts. 

The women at this place are so slovenly as to be 
quite unpleasant to look at. They wear dresses in 
the French style, but like their ease much too well 
to put them on properly, and so let them hang all 
open, and even anmetimea have the chemise very 
conspicuous above them. The negro women wear 
the same costume ; but the Indians have a dress of 
their own, a coloured woollen petticoat, and a 
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woollen scarf three ells long aud an ell broad, wound 
round the upper part of the body. 

In the dry season the journey from Botegaa is 
made by land ; but at this time of year you go as 
far as four leagues beyond Savanetta in a boat, I 
wag obliged, however, to hire the mules here, and on 
this occasion it appeared that my servant had played 
me a trick. I had engaged him to go to Quito 
(whither he was going at all events), under the ex- 
press condition that I should pay for a mule for him- 
self, but not another for his baggage; but, when I 
was getting into the boat at Guayaquil, I noticed 
that he had rather a large qiiantity, though lie pre- 
tended it did not belong to him but to the boatman ; 
that they were things he had to take here and there, 
&c. Now, however, it turned out that they did be- 
long to him ; that he was going to Quito ou a trading 
expedition, and could not do without a mule merely 
to carry his lugg^e, — which mule was of course 
entered in my bill. Fortunately my journey did 
not, on the whole, come so dear as I had anticipated, 
and the charge for a mule to Quito was only ten 
dollars. 

The night I passed at Savanetta was a very disa- 
greeable one, and, though I had not come without 
recommendations, they did not enable me to form a 
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Yny favourable idea of the hospitality of the coun- 
try, whicli 13 indeed far below what I have expe- 
rienced among the Arabs, the Bedouins, or cvea— 
the savagea of Borneo and other countrlea. J 

In Botegas one person to whom I had a letter 
defrauded me, as I have eaid, in the matter of the 
snddle; the other, in whoae house T etayed, gave me 
only a mat to sleep on, though everybody else in 
the house had a bed under a, mosquito-net ; and he 
then allowed me to depart in the morning, though 
it was nine o'clock, without offering me anything to 
eat. At this place (Savanetta) I had to go into a 
sort of cook-shop, that I might not be quite starved, 
and sleep at night on the ground in the room with 
many other people, all comfortably enveloped in 
mosquito-neta ; but no one offered me one, though 
there were swarms of mosquitos. 

March 25th. Flagas, four leagues. We did not 
get off till nine o'clock, and then went the first 
league in a little boat, which the people rathex i 
pushed and dragged than rowed ; and after this wa*s 
were kept waiting for a whole hour for the mulee 
The place was a mere marsh ; but, as we could < 
nothing else, we seated ourselves upon some build; 
ing stones, and waited as patiently as we could|1 
When at length we were again tn route we foan^J 
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the roads very bad, as we had continually to wade 
through morasses and water ; but still the matter had 
been exaggerated to me in the description. A great 
compensation for the badness of the road was also 
offered in the sight of the fine woods through which 
we passed ; altliough the trees were neither very 
tall nor very large, the forest displayed such 
rich exuberance of the most varied and exq^uisite 
vegetation, as I have never seen equalled except in 
Brazil ; and when a sunbeam now and then pierced 
through the clouds, it seemed to call into sudden 
life a crowd of the most gaily-coloured butterflies 
and libelluUnns, to hover in swarms round the flowers. 
Some of these lovely creatures became my booty, 
for as a good sportsman is never to be found without 
his gun, I take care always to have my butterfly-net 
in readiness ; and, as we rode very slowly, I could 
make prisoners without dismounting. 

In Plagas I entered for the first time one of 
the tambos, that is, public-houses, mostly wretched 
hovels, just large enough to contain the owner and 
hifl family, shelter a few guests from the weather, 
and furnish the arriero or mule-driver with a dram, 
his beast with fodder, and the traveller, if he is in 
luck, with a portion of sopa. We had not this good 
fortune, for the landlord had not expected any tra- 
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Tellers, and had cooked ao little that there was n 
thing to spare for ua ; and ae to setting to work toi 
prepare n meal expressly for us, that waa altogether 
too much trouble. As, however, I had bread and 
cheese with me, and of water there wasnolack,Iinade 
myself content ; though for the night I had to make 
my couch lu the veranda outside the sitting-room. 

March 2Gth. Torje, six leagues. This day we got I 
a more correct idea of the roads of this country during 
the rainy season, and were not at all surprised 'that 
people are unwilling to travel at this time — indeed 
never do, unless summoned by the most important 
business. We had to go much up hill, and the ground 
was so slippery and sticky that the cattle slipped all 
Bortfi of ways, from hole to hole, and from puddle to 
puddle ; and it was well when they could find the 
bottom at all, and struggle out again, for very fre- J 
quently they went in so deep that it waa necessary 
to dismount, take off their loads, and pull theml 
out. Precisely at the very worst place we had to go J 
on foot. I could scarcely get on at all, but alipped'I 
and fell almost at every step : I called to my servant -I 
for help, but I was only a woman, and unfortunately 
hia mule was already paid for ; so he quietly went on I 
his way, and left me to my fate. Fortunately, one I 
of the arrieros, an Indian, took compassion on me^ 
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draped me out of the pool, and helped me on ; but 
to every league we took full two hours. 

Many deep rushing torrenta crossed our path, 
though in summer there is scarcely water enough to 
cover the bed of tlie river. The country was very 
fine, and we had splendid glimpses of valleya tra- 
versed by hills and embosomed in mountains, the 
first range of the Cordilleras. 

In the tambo at Torje we found quite splendid 
accommodation, namely a boarded floor to sleep on 
and aopa to eat. Everything was indeed disgustingly 
dirty ; but one must not be hard to please in this 
country, but tliank God when one can get a roof 
over one's head, and a hot dinner, more particularly 
at this time of year, when so many of the tambos are 
closed, or, if not, quite unprepared for the reception 
of travellers. 

We werg this day so thoughtless as to ride on be- 
fore our arrierofl, and the consequence was I could 
get nothing out of mj luggage for the night, not 
even my blanket, and could hardly sleep for the cold, 
as the lughts here are very sharp. The ladtn ani- 
mals conld not, on account of the horrid roads, get 
to Torje. 

March 27th. Bogia, two leagues. This morning 
we could not get away till nine o'clock, as we had to 
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wait for the males. The roade were, if possible, worse 
than those of yesterday, and we had to climb a mooit- 
tain of considerable height ; but fortunately we bad 
found at Toije a tr^u of empty and healthy mulea, 
that belonged to the same owner from whom we had 
hired ours ; so the Ingg^e was immediately taken 
from the tired animals and distributed amongst the 
fresh ones. But notwithstanding this help the people 
almost despaired in some places of being able to get 
on anyhow, and it was determined to enter the first 
tambo we might come to, let it be what it woidd. 

When I got in I was so covered with mire from 
head to foot, that I looked as if I had been taking 
a mud-bath ; and when I took off my cloak and 
shoes, and gave them to my servant to clean, he 
took not the slightest notice, but let them lie where 
I had put tbem. He rendered me, in fact, no ser- 
vice whatever; and it really seemed as if I had 
brought him with me for the pleasure of paying for 
the food of him and his mule. 

I was obliged to wash my cloak and my shoes 
myself; and the worst of it was that I could hardly 
procure water enough for the operation ; for, though 
there ia everywhere in this region a superabundance 
of both water and wood, you never find any store 
of either in the houses; for the people are too lazy 
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to bring in what lies actually before their doora. 

The water they fetch in small vessels that hold 
about two quarts, for it would be too hard work to 
carry a larger one. For washing the lianda and face 
you get, at most, a teacupful ; and I have actually 
seen the potatoes washed in the aame water that 
had served to wash first themselves and then their 
dishes. With wood they are no less economical; 
and getting a fire to dry your clothes is out of the 
question, for there is hardly enough to boil the sopa. 
The tambo at Bogia was a very sorry one, so 
small that there was hardly room in it for the family 
and the fireplace; and I had to make my bed on 
a wooden bench outside ; but the projection of the 
roof is genei'ally sufficient to protect you from the 
rain, — a thing particularly necessary for us, for it 
rained almost incessantly the whole way. The 
heavy clouds only now and then opened for a mo- 
ment, to afford us a glimpse of the wouderfully 
beautiful scenery we were parsing through ; — but 
what enchanting glimpses they were of " mountains 
piled on mountains to the skies ; " and the loveliest 
valleys lying cherished in their laps, far, far below 
us ! — -so far that the dashing, roaring sound of the 
cataracts was entirely lost to us, and we saw only 
their light, silvery gleam. What must this journey 
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be in the fine season, when even these moments 
were more than eufficient to compenBate me for all 
the toils and Bufferings I had to undergo ! 

This night, about eleven o'clock, I felt four 
regular ahocka of an earthquake, proceeding from 
south to north, and following pretty quickly one 
upon another. I had scarcely time to arrive at the 
conviction that it was an eartbf[uake, and to spring 
from my bed, when the inhabitants came rushing 
out of the hut, and threw themselves on their knees 
with the usual cry of " Misericordia." 

As aoon as the danger was over, they informed 
me that thia earthquake and two others that they 
had recently experienced proceeded from the vol- 
cano of Catopaxi, which at present waa in a state of 
activity such as had not been witnessed for fifty- 
seven years. 

March 28th. Tamboco, six leagues. Thia day, aa 
well as yesterday, wo were climbing up the Augaa 
Mountain ; and a part of the way, called, moreover, 
the " Camino Reale" was, I think, without exception, 
the most breakneck path I ever traversed in all my 
joumeyinga. I had to alight from my mule, and, in 
order to keep my feet at all, was obliged to go bare- 
foot, like the Indians, which was even more than 
usually diBagreeable, as the mountain streams that 
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poured in a most disrespectful manner over thia 
" Royal Road " were intensely cold. 

Instead of fine prospects we had now only mista 
and clouds ; sometimes descending upon us in such 
thick heavy masses, that we coulil not see thirty 
paces off. Sometimes they left the tops of the 
mountains partially uncovered, but entirely hid all 
that lay below. Sometimes there would be a rent 
in tlie grey, shroudlike covering,_and through this, 
as through a window, we looked down upon bloom- 
ing landscapes smiling in the golden sunshine. The 
picture was especially striking from the strongly 
marked transition in the vegetation from the tropical 
to the temperate zone. Here flourished palms, 
cacao-trees, bananas, sugar-canes, and coffee, and, a 
little higher up, com, clover ', and potatoes, would 
remind me of my European home- 
When you see such lovely, smiling landscapes, 
you are apt to imagine that the condition of the 
inhabitants must correspond with them ; but the 
people" here live in wretched hovels of twigs plastered 
with clay, in which there is no opening but the 
entrance, and that only serves to throw light on a 
scene of extreme destitution. There are in these 
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habitations neither beds nor household utensils, nor 
even boxes and baskets, which are indeed unneces- 
Bary, as there is nothing whatever to put in them. 
The occupants sleep upon the naked ground, or at 
best on a sort of frame of bamboo with a mat thrown 
over it, and with no covering but the clothes they 
wear, and which they continue to wear till they drop 
oflP. Their food, too, is as poor and scanty as their 
clothing and habitation. The Indians live almost ex- 
clusively on barley roasted a little and pounded to 
meal, which they sometimes mix with water, and 
sometimes eat dry. If they are going on a journey 
they never take any other provision with them t^n 
this ; and it is also eaten by the old Spaniards ; but 
they render it somewhat more palatable by the 
addition of sugar. They, too, use it as a travelling 
store, bnt then they commonly mix with it, besides 
sugar, cinnamon and pounded cacao-nut. Prepared 
in this manner, it is not only an agreeable but also 
a very wholesome and nutritious kind of food ; and 
it has the advantage of occupying a very small space, 
and of needing neither saucepan nor fire for cooking 
it. Soldiers, when on a march, seldom have any 
other kind of food than barley flonr. 

That the Indians are the very Pariahs of the 
coimtry may be supposed, but among the old Spanish 
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peasants^ or even the proprietors of the haciendas^ 
you seldom see any appearance of prosperity. Many 
of the 'people, however, — for instance, the owners of 
the tambos, — certainly need not live in quite so 
wretched a style ; since for the sopa and clover which 
they furnish to travellers they charge a tolerably 
high price. A few spoonfuls of this wretched stuff, 
that has scarcely anything in it but water and red 
pepper, costs a medio, that is aboyt threepence, and 
you pay proportionably for the food of your mule. 
In summer they often take several dollars a day; and 
they have scarcely any expenses, for every landlord 
is at the same time the grower of the productions 
that he sells. 

This afternoon a small troop of llamas came up 
with us, and I felt quite pleased to see these pretty 
creatures, with their slender necks, gentle eyes, and 
stately bearing, all round me. I think my fondness 
for them must be partly ascribed to my early studies 
in ** Robinson Crusoe," — a very favourite book with 
me in my childhood, — for with the sight of the llamas 
there suddenly came upon me a very vivid recollec- 
tion of those juvenile days. 

The tambo at Tamboco was a perfect palace com- 
pared with the preceding ones. It was built of un- 
burnt brick, and consisted of a large apartment, fur- 
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niahed with iiiaay woodeu tresscls for steeping on. | 
A part of it served ludeed for keeping the agricul- 
tural implements in, and the whole was covered with 1 
dirt and filth ; but at least one was protected irom I 
wind and weather, and not compelled to eat always J 
in company with the keeper of the tambo. 

A singular custom exists in this country, that 
when you arrive in a tambo where you are going to 
pasB tlie night and get anything to eat, you pay for 
it instantly, although of course the landlord has both 
your mules and your luggage in his hands. It cer- 
tainly does not seem to indicate that the peojile have I 
a very high opinion of each other. 

March 29lh. Guaranda, eight leagues. To-day, 
though we had Iiere and there bad places, the 
was on the whole tolerably good. We were now 
quite near the fine mountain- chain, the highest point 
of which is the Chimborazo ; but clouds and mist hid 
trova us the noble grandsire and his giant rehitives. 
We had to content ourselves with the sight of the 
nearest valleys and the luxuriant plantations that 
covered the hills, 

Guaranda is a village lying in a beautiful, almost 
completely circular, vrfley, at the foot of the Chim- 
borazo, and I alighted at the house of a rather opu- 
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lent proprietor of a hacienda, and met with a very 
hospitable reception. 

I arrived just in time to witness a little ceremony, 
— the burial of a child eight years old, belonging to 
rich parents. In smaU villages anything will make a 
sensation and bring people together, especially in a 
country like this, where people are scarcely ever at 
work, and have always time enough on their hands ; 
and I had therefore an excellent opportunity of 
seeing both the genteel society of the place and 
its opposite, the hide as well as the beau monde 
assembled. 

The body of the infant was placed in a sitting 
posture in a sort of upright box, draperied with 
white muslin, &c., decked with gold and silver fringe 
and flowers. It was carried on poles, and the head 
of the child fastened by a string passed round the 
neck, to the upper part of the box, but so loosely 
that it nodded this way and that, and had a horrible 
appearance, as if it were hanging. A band of music 
followed, consisting of two violins and a harp, the 
latter resting on the backs of two boys, and from time 
to time the player struck a mournful complaining 
sort of chord. Only when it reached the burial 
ground was the body placed in a coflin. 

The people here have a much more healthy ap- 
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pearanoe than in the warm regions near Guayaquil j 
and the children especially, with their red cheeks 1 

and large flashing eyea, were very pretty. There ' 
was also no want of beautiful girls and women, 
though they were chiefly to be found amongst the 
more opulent classes. 

The pure Indians are far from handsome, but of 
no unpleasing expression, tliough their heads look 
compressed, and their bodies stunted. Many of 
them have their eyes rather narrow cut ; though fine 
eyes, nevertheless, are sometimes to be seen among 
them. Their noses are broad, but not so flat as those 
of the Malays, nor are their mouths so large and 
ugly, and their jaws are well formed, and their teeth 
dazzling wliite. Their complexion is a dirty-looking 
brownish yellow ; but what disfigures them moat is 
their hair, which hangs in ragged disorder quite 
over their faces. If it were neatly arranged, they 
would really not look so much amiss. 

The dress of the old Spaniards, as well as of the 
Indians, ia like that of Peru. The women wear 
ehawls thrown over the head so as to conceal the half 
of their faces; and even at home, they often take 
the same method of covering their untidy, dirty 
dresses ; ^and they envelope themselves so in these 
shawls that they can hardly make any use of their 
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hands ; but they do not care about that^ as they have 
not exactly a passion for work. In families where 
there were three or four grown-up daughters I have 
seen the clothes and linen in a most deplorable state, 
and the children in rags and looking really like beg- 
gars. That did not at all distress the ladies ; but 
what would have troubled them would have been to 
lack the elaborate embroidery for the tops and bot- 
toms of their chemises, or the same useless kind of 
work on their towels and pillow-cases. 

In Guaranda we changed our mules ; as travellers 
should never allow themselves to be persuaded to 
take the same from Savanetta to Quito— at all events, 
without resting a day or two here and there; for, 
with tiried animals, it is not possible to cross the 
Chimborazo. 

The 30th of March was one of the most re- 
markable days of my life, for on this day I crossed 
the grand Cordillera of the Andes, and that at one 
of its most interesting points, the Chimborazo. When 
I was young this was supposed to be the highest 
mountain in the world ; but the discovery since then 
of some points in the Himalaya, which far exceed its 
height of 21,000 feet, has thrown it into the second 
class. 

We set off at a very early hour in the morning. 
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for we had eleven leagues, mostly over dreadful 
roads, and on a constant steep ascent, before us. For 
this distance there was no kind of shelter in which to 
pass the night. 

At first it was really terrible. I waa compelled 
aa before to dismount at the worst places ; and the 
sharp mountain air had begun to afifect my chest 
severely. I was oppressed by a feeling of terror 
and anxiety, my breath failed me, my limbs trem- 
bled, and I dreaded every moment that I should 
sink down utterly exhausted; but the word waa 
still " forwards," and forwards I went, dragging 
myself painfully over rocks, through torrents and 
moraeaes, and into and out of holes filled with mire. 
Had I been at the top of the Chimborazo, I should 
have ascribed the painful sensations I experienced 
to the great rarefaction of the air, since it frequently 
produces symptoms of the kind ; indeed the feeling 
is so common as to have had a name given to it. 
It is called " veta," and lasts with some people 
only a few days, but with others, if they remain 
in the high regions, as many weeks. 

After the first two leagues the way became more 
rocky and stony, and I could at least keep my seat 
on my mule. We had continual torrents of rain, 
and now and then a fall of snow, which mostly 
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melted, however, as soon as it touched the ground, 
though it remained lying in some few places, so that 
I may say I travelled over the snow ; but the clouds 
and mists never parted for a single moment, and 
I got no sight of the top of the Chimborazo, — a thing 
that I grieved at much more than at my bodily 
sufferings. 

From Guaranda to the summit of the pass is 
reckoned six leagues, and the mountain there spreads 
into a sort of small plain or table-land, around which 
it falls abruptly on every side except the north, 
where the cone of the Chimborazo rises almost 
perpendicularly. On this small elevated plain a 
heap of stones has been thrown together by tra- 
vellers; according to some merely as a sign that 
the highest point of the pass is here attained, but 
others consider the stones as the memorial of a mur- 
der committed here, some years ago, on an English- 
man, who undertook to cross the Chimborazo 
accompanied only by a single arriero. Perhaps, he 
might have done so in safety, had he not had the 
imprudence, on all occasions when there was any- 
thing to pay, to display a purse well filled with gold. 
This glittering temptation the guide could not with- 
stand, and when he foimd himself alone with the 
unfortunate traveller in this solitary region, he 
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struck him a fatal blow on the back of the head with 
a great stone wrapped iu a cloth, — a common method 
of murder in this country. He concealed the body 
in the snow ; but both deed and doer were dis- 
covered very soon by bia offering one of the gold 
pieces to change. 

Wearied aa I was, I alighted from my mule, and 
got a stone to furnish my contribution to the heap ; 
and I then climbed a little way down the western 
side of the mountain till I came to water, when 
I filled a pitcher, drank a Uttle, and then took the 
rest and poured it into a stream tliat fell down the 
eastern side, and tlien, reversing the operation, car- 
ried some thence to the western. This was an imi- 
tation, on my part, of the Baron Von Techuddi, 
who did this on the watershed of the Pasco de 
Serro, and amused himself as I did with the thought 
of having now sent to the Atlantic some water that 
had been destined to flow into the Pacific, and vice 

The precise height of the summit of this pass 
I could not ascertain, as some said it was 14,000, 
others 16,000 feet. Probably the truth lies some- 
where between the two. The perpetual snow-line 
under the Equator ie at the height of 15,000 feet; 
and to reach this we should have had, at most, two 
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or three hundred feet more to ascend^ as it seemed 
almost close to us. The thermometer stood here at 
the freezing point. 

On this plateau all vegetation ceases ; but within 

three leagues of Guaranda you still find agriculture ; 

then follow scanty woods, with many beautiful 

flowers ; but I did not see here any of such firs as 

I saw on the lofty regions of Sumatra and Java. 

The highest plant of this kind measured only three 

feet ; but there were some thin, crippled little trees 

that struggled up the mountain as far as 14,000 feet, 

though only on the western side ; on the eastern they 

had long ceased. These little trees had a very singular 

appearance, as they were almost entirely deprived of 

bark, and had no moss. 

On the small plateaux of the Chimborazo bleak 
violent winds often blow, that drive sand and stones 
in the travellers' faces ; and it is therefore customary 
for them to provide themselves with silk masks, 
with small pieces of glass over the eyes. In the 
months of August and September the passage is 
even dangerous to life ; for the winds are sometimes 
so furious, as to blow both mules and rid^s off into 
the air. 

We had still five leagues to go from this plateau 
before we reached the station for the night — a place 
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called ChacquipoTijo, where there waa a single mi- 
serable house ; but, though the road was now good 
and the descent gentle, the constant rain and the 
rough gale made it an extremely disagreeable ride, 
I do not think I waa ever in my life so tired as on 
this evening. I suffered also much pain id my chest, 
my teeth chattered with cold, and I was so atiff that 
it was the utmost I could do to drag myself from 
my mule to the place where I was to sleep. I was 
covered with mud, my hands and face not excepted ; 
but my servant brought me no water to wash, and I 
was quite incapable of fetching it for myself: so, 
wrapping myself in my cloak, I sank down on the 
aleeping-place ; but even there I found little rest, for 
my chest pained me so much, that I waa obliged con- 
tinually to ait up, and it was only after some hours 
that I was able to eat a few mouthfuls of bread and 
cheese. I did not, either now or in the morning, 
get anything warm to eat or drink ; for, as in this 
season no travellers were expected, the landlord had 
left the place. 

This house is the only one that has been erected 
by Government for travellers between Guayaquil 
and Quito. It consists of two chambers, with wooden 
benches and bedateads and a large place for the 
n no country in the world that I i 
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ftcquainted with haa there been bo little done for the 
accommodation of travellers. The tamboa are ao 
smaU and dirty, that they really look more like pig- 
BticB than human dwellings ; and, as I have said, 
they offer nothing more than a shelter from wind 
and storm, and a little miserable meal of sopa. For 
the poor arriero there is not even this much ; and 
he may think himself fortunate if he finds near the 
tambo an open shed or a roof resting on four 
stakes to keep off the rain, though he is still exposed 
to all the winds. His lot is a very hard one ; he 
has to walk the whole day by the aide of his mules 
through these dreadful roads, and when in the even- 
ing he reaches some place where he can unload them, 
he has mostly to go himself and cut them fodder, for 
this the landlord never takes the trouble to do, unless 
the clover fields are very distant. Then, when his 
hard day's work is over, he has nothing but barley- 
meal to satisfy his hunger, no bed but the damp 
earth on which to stretch himself, and no covering 
but his ragged poncho. 

Not less to be pitied are the poor animals he 
drives ; and if Lima is the " hell of asses," not the 
less ia this true of all Peru and Ecuador ; and not of 
asses only, but also of mules, horses, and arrieros. 
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A load of from eight to tea arobae * is usually pnf 
on a mule or horse, and five or six upon an a 
that frequently when the back and sidea of the po( 
creature are perfectly raw. One day I remembrt 
I noticed all the while I was riding an unpleasaDfl 
Brodl, and in the evening, when I alighted, I found 
my dress covered with blood that had proceeded,^ 
from a wound on my poor beast. On bad roada I ^ 
often aaw people riding double.j even on asses. 

How diiFerently do the Turks, the Persians, the] 
Hindoos, even the cannibal Battakers of Sumatra, 
provide for the wants of the wayfarer. In the cara- 
vanserajs of the former, in the serais of the Hindoos, 
there is one room for the traveller, and another for his 
attendants, besides a covered stable for the cattle. ' 
The Battakers have erected in every village a soppo, i 
which is open without exception to natives and 
Btrangers, and in neither case is there anything to 
pay. How very necessary are such philanthropic 
institutions in such a country as that between 
Guayaquil and Quito, where in sununer travellers and i 
long trains of laden animals are continually passing ; 
and at what a trifling cost could many wooden houses 
be erected, where there is such abundance of build- 
ing material always at hand I 

* The arobn is tnentj-five pouoda. 
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March Z\st Ambato^ eight leagues. The re- 
markable difference between the eastern and western 
sides of the Cordilleras had struck me on the pre- 
ceding day. On the west the mountainous character 
was predominant, and the valleys were mostly deep 
narrow ravines and chasms, by which the mass ap- 
peared to be cleft, but at the same time there was 
the most luxuriant vegetation and the finest woods. 
On the east the mountains seemed to be pushed 
back by great barren table-lands, whose monotony 
was most wearisome to the eye. The fine woods 
disappear, the flowers become scarce, and large tracts 
are covered by a lichen. that every animal disdiuns. 
Three leagues from the top of the pass I saw, on 
looking down, small pastures here and there ; but it 
was not till we had descended seven leagues that 
any arable land appeared. A tract of nine or ten 
leagues is therefore uncultivated, of which a great 
part might certainly be made productive, and per- 
haps would be, but for the difficulty of the approach 
to it and the thinness of the population. 

We rode this day between avenues of cactus and 

aloes ; the former nine or ten feet high, the latter 

about twenty, and resembling some I had seen in 

Naples, with the flower-stem shooting directly out of 

the middle of the leaves. 

o 3 
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The plateau of Auibato is among the finest; it ia 
framed in hy the Chimborazo, the Tungaragua, and 1 
other majestic mountiuns ; and the temperature is I 
80 warm, that the banana and other aouthem &uits | 
prosper on it. 

The little town of Ambato is situated in a hollow of 
the plateau, and when seen from above, lying amidat J 
ite gardens and fruit trees, i^ords a Biu-prisingt^ I 
pretty prospect. I stopped several times to enjoy 1 
the pleasure of looking at it The town covers a 1 
great deal of ground ; but the houses, when you come 1 
close to them, appear most deplorable little hovels, I 
with no windows, and only one door. Hear the \ 
Plaza there are some a trifle taller; and here I ' 
alighted, at the house of a hacienda owner, but the 
good people did not seem to understand that travellers 
coming in dripping wet and dirty, as was my case, 
like to be shown to some place where they may wash 
themselves and change their clothes, or that, after a 
rideof thirty miles fasting, one would be glad of some- 
thing to eat. I had to sit down, wet and muddy as 
I was, amongst the family, and wait with patience 
more than two hours for the next meal. 

The rest of the company, having been all day 
swinging in their hammocks and gossiping, rather 
liked to have a new face to stare at ; but, as I do not 
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speak Spanish^ I could afford them no other enter- 
tainment. 

April 1st LatacuTifftty eight leagues. Ascending 
from the bottom of the hollow, we came to a beauti- 
ful mountain stream, falling into a natural grotto, 
and which, after some hundred yards, again made its 
appearance. We had to cross some chasms, on most 
perilous-looking bridges^ and go through others so 
narrow, that there was scarcely room for two mules 
to pass one another; and the arrieros whistled, 
screamed^ and made all imaginable noises to testify 
their presence before entering one of these natural 
hollow ways. These places excepted, the road was 
good ; and, for the first time since we had set out, 
we had no rain all day. 

A great part of the elevated plain of Ambato is 
cultivated, but there were few villages or habita- 
tions. The Timgaragua was now appearing more 
and more distinctly through the clouds, and, uncon- 
nected with every other mountain, rose as a colossal 
cone majestically before us as we entered on the 
plateau of Latacunga ; a much finer and larger one 
than Ambato, with a town of the same name at its 
entrance. The Chimborazo gradually now became 
less distinct, and other peaks, amongst which were 

the Cotopaxi and the Iliniga, became visible. 

o 4 
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At LatacuDga, whicli is also a very stn^gling 
town, I agfun took up my quarters in the houae of 
a hacienda proprietor, where I was received, aa in- 
deed I had been before, in a friendly manner ; but 
I was allowed, nevertheless, to depart in the morn- 
ing without having so much as a cup of coffee or 
chocolate offered me, although the morninga were 
cold, foggy, and often rainy, and my hosts knew that 
I should not come to any place where I could get 
refreshment before the evening. I had now been 
much among the hacienda owners, and had several 
times passed whole days in their company, so that 
I had had opportunities enough of becoming ac- 
quainted with this class of men and their mode of 
life, the penury, disorderliness, and dirt of which is 
beyond description. The house of any tolerably 
well-off German peasant would be a far preferable 
place of sojourn to one of these haciendas. The 
former is often so clean, that you might with plea- 
sure sit down to table and partake of the simple 
but well-cooked meal. But in these more genteel 
abodes the table is covered with a cloth full of holes, 
and BO dirty, that it would puzzle you to ffnd a 
white spot in it. The most necessary articles for the 
table were wanting, too ; for instance, I recollect 
sitting down to dinner in a hacienda with eleven 
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persons^ and we had not three whole knives and 
forks of the commonest kind amongst us. One had 
a fork, another a spoon, a third a knife ; and when 
the fortunate possessor of the spoon had finished his 
soup, he accommodated his neighbour with a loan; 
and the same system was pursued with the other 
implements. A broken bedroom-ewer served to 
hold the water for drinking, and a single glass suf- 
ficed for the whole company. The children, little 
bright-eyed, plump, blooming things, whom it was 
a pleasure to look at, mostly ate with their fingers, 
but with an excellent appetite ; their hands and their 
pretty faces were dirty, their clothes torn, their 
shoes ragged, or sometimes entirely wanting. A 
negress in tattered garments, or her half-naked off- 
spring, waited at table. 

In this same house I was shown to a sleeping 
apartment that had certainly not been cleaned within 
the memory of man, and which had for its entire 
furniture, besides the bed, two broken chairs and 
some dilapidated fragments of a table. Everything 
I wanted I had to ask for, and a wash-hand-basin 
could not be had for asking, so I was obliged to go 
before the door to wash myself. In another of these 
mansions I had scarcely been half an hour in bed 
than I sprang out again, literally and truly covered 
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witli vermin, and passed the remainder of the night 
on a chair. In the morning my skin was marked 
all over with red spots, as if I had had an eruptive 
disease. In almost every house, nevertheless, there 
were grown-up daughters, who, without working at 
all hard, might have kept everything in excellent 
order ; but they like much better to ait all day long 
with a great shawl thrown over head, shoulders, and 
arms, doing no mortal thing but, as we Germans 
say, "stealing the time from God Almighty." 
With all this beggarliaeas is frequently mingled a 
good deal of luxury in matters that serve for show. 
In one of these houses the reception-room was £ai~ i 
nished with looking-glasses and carpets; in another I 
was a pretty good piano and a handsome English ] 
dressing-case, &c. ; the ladies showed me rich dresaee, I 
Chinese shawls, and so forth ; and these things, ^ 
having to be transported from such a distance acrosa 1 
the mountains, are enormously expensive. I was the J 
more surprised at all this finery as tlie hacienda I 
owners in this country are not wealthy. They have | 
plenty of land indeed, but without cither roads t 
markets ; great towns there are none near, and, on I 
account of the difficulty of transport, it would noil 
answer to send their produce three or four days' j 
journey- 
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April 2nd. Machachuy eleven leagues. We con- 
tinued all day in the plateau of Latacunga. The 
roads were good, and usually led between hedges 
of cactus and aloes, mingled with an abundance of 
beautiftil flowers; and, encircled as they are by a 
garland of glorious mountains, these plateaux would 
be exquisitely beautiful if nature had not capri- 
ciously denied them wood and water. There is little 
cultivation — possibly because hands are scarce ; 
but the land does not seem to consist of such rich 
soil as I had seen on the western side of the Cordi- 
lleras. The greater part of the valleys are clothed, 
indeed, in fresh, soft green ; but there is much dust 
and sand, and tracts covered with masses of rock and 
stones, which probably the Cotopaxi in his fury has 
at some former period flung hither. 

These giant volcanos occupied my attention the 
whole day. Vast columns of smoke rose up from their 
craters, and then rolled over all round, forming some- 
thing like the trunk and crown of a gigantic tree ; or 
volume after volume of cloud would come surging 
up, and then disperse in the air, and the whole 
picture disappear as rapidly as it had been formed. 
The Cotopaxi was clothed, up to its crater, with a 
light covering of snow, and the opposite Iliniga with 
so thick a one, that it was evident the rays of the 
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Bun had no effect upon it. This night I passed very 
uncomfortably in a tambo, 

April Zrd, Quito, eight leagues. In the morn- 
ing I was preparing for my departure, and just 
about to mount my mule, when I turned to take one 
more look at the volcano and bid it farewell, for the 
road now led downwards to the lofty table-land of 
Quito, when it rewarded my attention by a magni- 
ficent eruption. Thick, heavy clouds of amoke burst 
up, through which flames darted like forked lightning 
rose high above the amoke into the sky, and then 
poured down a fiery rain upon the earth. What a 
spectacle would it have been at night ! But as it 
was I was abundantly satisfied, and thanked God 
that, among the many wonders of nature, I had 
been permitted to see this surpassingly beautiful 
one. 

If, instead of coming the way we did by Am- 
bato, a traveller should go by Riobamba to Quito, 
he would pass much nearer to the Cotopaxi, and 
would be able to see also the ruins of a small build- 
ing dating from the time of the Incas. I must own, 
however, that, judging from a drawing I have seen, 
I think he would be scarcely rewarded for the cir- 
cuit he would have to make, or at all events not 
during the rainy season. 
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The weather this day was splendid, and a part of 
the road very good ; but then again^ for about three 
leagues, as bad as we had ever had. There were 
deep clefts, &c., steep hills to cross, and huge stones 
lying in the midst of the road. Not even close to 
the capital does the present Government of this 
country pay any attention to either roads or bridges, 
and, if you find here and there a bit of road better 
than usual, or a solid stone bridge, you may be 
quite sure it dates from the time of the Spaniards. 
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CHAP. VI. 

QUITO. — RESroENCES OP THE PEOPLE. — THINGS TO BE 
SEEN. — CHURCH FESTIVALS. — THE CLERGY AND THE 
GOVERNMENT. THE INDIANS. THE THEATRE. RE- 
TURN TO GUAYAQUIL. THE CHIMBORAZO. — A BULL- 
FIGHT. — DEADLY PERIL. — PANAMA. — JOURNEY ACROSS 
THE ISTHMUS. ASPINWALL. 

Quito lies in an elevated plain^ fine and extensive 
certainly, but by no means equal to that of Lata- 
cunga, nor surrounded by such giant mountains. 
You do not see the town till you come within two 
leagues of it, and then the sight has nothing in it at 
all imposing. The houses are low, and covered with 
sloping tiled roofs, and neither domes nor towers 
break their uniform monotony. The mountains Pa- 
nicillo and Pichincha, against which the town is built» 
have neither trees nor shrubs, nor indeed have any 
of the mountains aroimd. The only beauty of this 
region consists in the wall of mountains rising one 
above another, which forms a setting for the plateau. 
Looking down into the valleys you certainly see 
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beautiful carpets of verdure and many cultivated 
fields, but in this heavenly climate you expect a more 
striking vegetation, superb woods, luxuriant shrubs, 
and gorgeous flowers, which you do not find. The 
mountains are covered with short grass, and what 
cultivation there is on them you discover on a little 
closer examination ; but the traveller who has read 
before coming to this city the mostly very exaggerated 
descriptions of the beauties of its situation, will cer- 
tainly feel much disappointed. 

This I confess was my case, — the nearer I came 
the lower sank my enthusiasm. The immediate 
environs of the city certainly show fields and 
meadows, but neither gardens nor fruit trees; the 
houses in the suburbs are small, half -decayed, and 
beyond all description dirty ; the streets are full of 
puddles and filth, and grievously oflPensive to one's 
olfactory organs; the people clothed, if you may 
call it so, in the most disgusting rags. They not 
only stared, but laughed and pointed with their 
fingers at me as I came along, and sometimes ran 
after me, for strangers are rare in this forgotten 
country ; and, if they are not dressed exactly like 
the natives, as I was not (for, although I had the 
poncho, I had not the little straw hat), they become 
objects of mockery to the populace. Nearer to the 
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Pla7Ji the houses improve a, little in appearan 
they are of one atory, and, instead of windows, h 
glass doors into the balconies. The square itself j 
has some handsome buildings; amongst which are 
the Cathedral and the palaces of the bishop and the 
President ; both of which have their facade adorned 
with rows of columns. Unfortunately the Presi- 
dent's palace is half in ruins, especially the flights of 1 
stops in the front ; but at least it ia not disfigured, ' 
like that in Lima, by having little shabby booths 
stuck i^ainst it. The square is ornamented with a 
fountain, though unluckily the fountain has the 
trifling defect of having no water. 

In the city of Quito, wluch ia said to contain \ 
50,000 inhabitants, there is not a single inn j and, i 
though I had several letters of introduction, I had 
only one ready at hand, as the others were locked ■ 
up in my trunk, and that again packed in waxed 
cloth. 

We stopped at the house of M. Algierro, the , 
gentleman to whom my letter was addressed ; but • 
we found it deserted, for the owner had gone with 
his family a few days before to his hacienda. I did 
not at the first moment know which way to turn ; 
my worthless servant did not trouble himself in tho 
least about me, and a mob soon began to collect. 
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laughing, screaming, and asking all kinds of curious 
questions. They seemed to think that, as I was 
without masculine protection, they might give ftill 
swing to their impertinence. The unpleasantness of 
my position was increasing every moment, when a 
gentleman came up, presented me with one of those 
little straw hats which the populace of Peru seem 
to consider an absolutely indispensable decoration for 
a traveller, and told my servant to bring me to his 
house. As soon as I got there I quickly unpacked 
my trunk, took from amongst my introductory letters 
that to the American charg6 d'affairs, Mr. White ; 
and, having arranged my dress a little, hastened, 
under the guidance of an Indian boy, to his house. 
My servant had absented himself without leave. 

I had not, however, permission to walk unmolested; 
for my costume was still not to the liking of this 
highly civilised people, as I wore a mantilla and a 
silk bonnet, instead of having a shawl thrown over 
my head ; and, moreover, I was alone, for the Indian 
boy did not count as an escort. Fortunately Mr. 
White's house was not very far off, and in a few 
minutes I was in safety. Mr. and Mrs. White 
immediately invited me to stay with them ; and the 
Spanish minister M. de Paz and his wife also showed 
me the greatest attention. 

VOL. II. p 
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In Qaito I went a good deal into the bousee of the 
old Spaniards, and found that among the wealthy- 
there ie, at least in the reception rooms, a great deal 
of luxury. The rooma are very large, which, judging 
from the outside of the houses, you would not ex- 
pect ; but here, as in PerUj the real fa9ade ia towards 
the back, and looks on a handsome court, decorated 
with' flowers, fountains, and bo forth. ■ 

The ladies appeared amiable, but very ignorant;' 
which may be in some measure attributable to the 
out-of-the-way situation of their city ; for it is very 
Beldom indeed tliat a good teacher can be procured 
there, or that a stray artist or man of learning comes 
wandering that way. The good people scarcely hear 
of such a thing as art, acience, or literature; and I do 
not suppose a Quito lady ever by any chance takes 
up any book but a devotional one. In native talent 
and capacity they are said, like the ladies of PeruijI 
greatly to excel their masculine companions. They I 
take part in all kinds of busineea, and especially ial 
politico, in which they seem far more interested thaa I 
the men ; and it is to be observed, that the women andJ 
girls are punished for political offences just as mu<^^ 
as men, and often imprisoned for months or evei 
years in convents. I became acquainted here with I 
a young and very interesting woman, the daiighter- 1 
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in-law of General Algierro, who was sentenced to a 
year's imprisonment^ but managed to keep herself 
concealed till the matter was pretty well forgotten, 
and so escaped. 

The banishment of the Jesuits, which took place 
two years ago, was opposed by the ladies with all 
their might; but on this occasion the men were 
obstinate, so they gained the victory, and the good 
fathers had to depart the country. 

The churches are the only things worth seeing in 
Quito, and amongst these that of the Jesuits, the 
Franciscans, the Dominicans, and the Cathedral are 
the most distinguished. They are in the same style 
as the St. Augustin's Church at Lima, richly deco- 
rated and gilt from the roof to the floor, with beau- 
tiful wood carvings, the statues only excepted, which 
are real caricatures, although I have heard frequent 
mention of the fine sculptures to be found in Quito.* 
The high altars and the pillars round the tabernacle 
are covered with plates of silver ; and there are other 
churches which, though smaller, are no less costly in 
their adornments. All the saints figure on holi- 
days in superb dresses ; and the costume of the Vir- 
gin Mary on Holy Thursday is said to be worth 

* 1 visited several of the ateliers, and found everywhere the 
same frightful wooden figures as in the churches. 
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200,000 dollars aa ahe wears a rosary entirely con- 
aisting of large fine pearls. 

The hospitals for the aick, insane, and leprous I 
found beneath criticism ; and I could not help think- 
ing that, if a little of what the finery in the churchea 
cost bad been spent on these institutions, it vould 
have been rather more pleasing in the eight of Grod. 
I took some Bcent with me when I visited them ; but 
I could have used a whole bottle of eau-de-Cologne 
in each, for the lur was almost intolerable, and the 
pestUential smell was enough to make the healthiest 
persons sick. The wards are merely long, narrow pas- 
sages, with niches in which the poor patients lie on 
oxhides stretched over wooden tressels, but without 
pillow or covering; the filth was indescribable; the 
air, as I have said, poison ; and each of the wards 
had only one small window at each end, and even 
these were fast closed. 

In the hospital for the insane, one department of 
which is devoted to lepers, the madmen are left to 
rim about, quite at liberty, in a courtyard open to 
the street, but the leprous sick are locked in. Wbat 
is no less strange than horrible, however, if a pair 
of these miserable, diseased beings take a fancy to 
get married, they are allowed to do so ; and in this 
abode of wretchedness weddings are of no unfre- 
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quent occurrence. Happily for poBterity, marriages 
of this sort never, I am told, produce any children. 

I saw no medicine given to any of the patients 
either in this or any other hospital ; and, though 
there is an apothecary's shop attached to it, Heaven 
help those who have to take any of the beverages 
therein concocted. The people in charge of it have 
never the least idea where to find anything, and have 
no labels on the bottles to distinguish one drug from 
another. I happened to want some spirits of tur- 
pentine to preserve my insects in, and some flour of 
mustard for myself; for, perhaps in consequence of 
the keen air of the mountains and the other hard- 
ships of the journey, my chest was very painfully 
affected for a fortnight after my arrival, and I was 
so weak that I could hardly drag myself about. 
The apothecary, however, could find neither the one 
nor the other for a long time, and had to sniff at 
some dozens of bottles in search of the turpentine, 
having only the smell to guide him. The mustard we 
thought was not to be found at all ; but, to reward our 
patient and persevering search, it was at last dis- 
covered wrapped up in a cloth. The prices at this 
shop were, nevertheless, about ten times what the same 
articles would cost in Germany ; so high, indeed, that 
the poor can never think of gettmg any medicine at all 
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(though posaihiy that may be all the better forthem)i 
but are obliged to have recourse to such domestift' 
remedies as they are acquainted with. The college I 
is not large, but sufficient for the number of pupila ; I 
and, as it couttiined I was told a muBeum, of whicIvJ 
I had also heard mention at Guayaquil, I went to 1 
see it. To my no small astonishment, however,.J 
when I asked to see it, I was led into a, perfectl^rl 
empty room, which it appears was destined for ttU 
museum, if ever there should be one in Quito, and I 
has had the name bestowed upou it in anticipation. 
A single mummy is shown to visitors, but its repose I 
is seldom disturbed. 

To get a general view of the city and environs' 
it is advisable to ascend the not very high mountain-. 1 
Panicillo, whence you can look over the entire' j 
plateau, with the ranges of mountains by which it | 
IB bounded, as well as many isolated groups, though | 
none of them have very remarkable or picturesque J 
forms. No river is to be seen, and the whole region ■! 
appears to be very poor in water. A single little j 
brook, falling from the Pinchincha into a ravine, has I 
to provide all Quito with what is required for drink- 
ing and washing; and morning and evening it ib J 
turned into open channels or gutters that rua' J 
through the streets, and serve thus to wash awsy^a 
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some portion of the accumulated filth. On the 
Panicillo there are to be seen the remains of a 
fortress that was built under the Spanish govern- 
ment; and near this moimtain is the considerably 
higher one^ the Pinchincha^ an ancient volcano, but 
extinct apparently these many hundred years. 

Two days before I left Quito, however, a chasm 
opened in its side — the side, moreover, next the town, 
— from which a little smoke arose ; and it may be 
imagined what uneasiness this occasioned among the 
inhabitants. I could never learn whether, after I left 
the place, the subterranean forces made any further 
manifestation of their power. 

Living is very cheap in Quito, and yet there are 
not here, more than in Peru, Chili, or New Granada, 
any copper coins. 

The medio, or quarter dollar, may be considered 
virtually the smallest coin ; for, though there is one 
called a quartillo, which is half the medio, it is so 
scarce, that you scarcely ever get to see it. It is 
very common to give bread or eggs for small change, 
and nobody ever refuses to take these articles in place 
of money. 

Houses completely furnished, with looking-glasses, 

carpets, lamps, &c., may be hired in Quito ; and a 

very good one, with nine or ten rooms, may be had 

p 4 
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for fifty dollars a month ; a very low price Indeed, 
when the expense is considered which must be in- 
curred in transporting these things across the Cor- 
dilleras; for, though there are plenty of sculptors 
in Quito, there is nobody capable of making an 
ordinary chair or table. 

Servants also are cheap enough. You may get a 
cook for six dollars a month, and a less qualified man 
or maid-aervant for three ; of course with their food. 
The usual plan of housekeeping ia to allow the cook 
a certain sum to provide everytliing for the family. 
Where it consists only of a married pair, one child, 
and a few servants, he receives only one dollar a day ; 
and for this he provides two abundant meals : in the 
morning, soup made of meat, preparations of maize, 
and yama, as well as two dishes of meat, with potatoes, 
eggs, bread, butter, milk, &c ; for the second meal, 
fowla, soup with rice, three kinds of meat, with pota- 
toes and bread ; and in the evening some sweet dish, 
with bread and milk to the tea. This, it will be owned, 
is pretty well for a dollar worth only eighty cents. 

I happened to be at Quito during Passion Week, 
and had, therefore, an opportunity of being present 
at some of the most important religious festivals of 
the year. 

The first solemn procession took place on Palm 
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Sunday; it was to the Cathedral^ and represented the 
entrance of the Saviour into Jerusalem. It was 
opened by a body of the clergy ; then followed the 
President^ his staff officers^ and all the official autho- 
rities ; and after them came a wooden figure of Christ 
as large as life^ bound upon an ass^ which entered 
with the procession into the church. It was cer- 
tainly the first time I had ever seen a creature 
professedly of this species allowed to enter the sacred 
edifice ; but in many places it is not uncommon to 
see dogs in churches^ so I do not know why one 
should be shocked at seeing an ass. 

On Monday the Indian procession was to take 
place ; for^ though all the inhabitants of the republic 
of Ecuador profess alike the Catholic religion^ the 
old Spaniards will by no means allow themselves 
to be placed on the same footing with the Indians, and 
accordingly the latter have a procession to themselves. 
This sounds deplorable enough^ and yet the spirit 
is the same which induces people in English churches 
to keep special reserved seats ; and woe to the poor 
man or woman who should presimie to take pos- 
session of one of these aristocratic places. 

In the churches of Peru there is at least no dis- 
tinction between rich and poor when people are once 
in the church ; and if the slave finds a place empty 
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by the aide of his master, he may Bit down in it. 
There are, however, few benches for any one to at ' 
on, for it is customary to take with you little carpete, 
on which you kneel. 

The Indian proceaaion did not take place after all 
when I was there, for it appeared it had been for- 
bidden by the bishop on account of the extraordinary 
manner in which it had been got up in preceding 
yeara, and the whimsical absurdity of the costumes 
adopted, which made the whole affair more lite a 
masquerade than a religious ceremony. 

The grandest procession took place in the afternoon 
of Holy Thursday. It was opened by troops of mili- 
tary, and at various points were introduced figures as 
large as life forming a sort of scenic representation of 
various incidents in the life and sufferings of Jestis. 
In the whole I counted no less than six of these 
acenea. In one appeared Christ on the Mount of 
Olives, with angels bringing bim the cup to drink, 
and the disciples asleep in the background ; in an- 
other he waa bearing his cross ; in a third being 
scourged, &c.; and the grief of the Virgin ivas re- 
presented by three daggers sticking in her heart, 
though she wore nevertheless a long velvet robe with 
a quantity of jewels, and the above-mentioned costly 
rosary of large pearls. The figures in these scenes 
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were completely dressed^ even to their wigs, and stood 
on a sort of stage borne on many poles by Indians, 
somewhat to my astonishment; for, as the Indians are 
not deemed worthy to join in the procession with 
the old Spaniards, it does seem surprising that they 
should be allowed to bear the image of the Saviour. 

The rear of the procession was brought up by the 
canons of the Cathedral in black robes with trains 
twelve feet long, which swept the ground ; and be- 
hind each train walked four boys, who had nothing 
else to do than to see that it remained spread out in 
properly majestic style. 

I cannot say I felt myself much edified by the 
contemplation of this procession ; on the contrary, it 
struck me as a mere theatrical amusement. 

In the evening of Good Friday the churches 
were dazzlingly illuminated with hundreds of wax 
candles, and on this occasion also there were re- 
presented scenes from the life of Jesus, such as the 
Last Supper, the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, 
&c. ; representations that were productive of some- 
what painfully discordant feelings, for the subjects 
suggested were of too serious and solemn a kind for 
laughter, and yet the style in which they were 
treated was scarcely calculated to awaken any other 
feeling. 
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It would be impossible to describe the ludicrous I 
effect occasionally produced by the jumble of costumefl 
of ancient and modem times, and the odd attitudes '1 
and eipresaion of the puppets ; for instance, in tha | 
scene where Jesus "suffers little cliildren to corae | 
unto him." The latter were enveloped in cloaks like 
banditti, and with little straw caps on their heads ; and ' 
in the Marrit^e of Cana the figures of the bride and 
bridegroom threatened every moment to topple over. I 
But the whole thing was too shocking to laugh at; if I 
this is the style in which Catholicism is treated, one 
can but pity the poor people who are subject to its 
sway ; every moral and religious idea is lost sight | 
of, and the most disgraceful methods are employed | 
by the clergy to raise the sums required for the ex- 
penses of the numerous churches and the trappings 
of their state. They cannot be surprised if some I 
day the eyes of their flocks should be opened, and 
the most enlightened among them go over to the I 
Protestants, while the Indians fall back into their | 
primitive heathenism. But these priests are men 
who find no warnings in history, and Will bend 
the bow till it breaks. Why does not the Pope 
send some more worthy of their sacred calling, who 
might put an end to the scandalous doings going I 
on in this country, where I have been assured, on the 
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best authority^ there is not among dozens of priests, 
a single honest man to be found ? It is not sur- 
prising) if such is the character of their teachers, 
that the people should be in general worthless and 
depraved. 

The clergy, indeed, lay the blame of this upon 
the Government ; and undoubtedly the two go hand 
in hand. These countries are much too demoralised 
and stand on too low a grade of civilisation for a 
republic, which requires a people at once thoughtful 
and inspired by true patriotism. Here covetous- 
ness and selfishness are the only springs of action in 
public affairs. The higher class is only eager for 
place, the lower for plunder; and neither one nor 
the other ever thinks for a moment of the public 
welfare. Any other form of government, even a 
despotic one, would be better than this caricature 
of republican institutions. I am myself too old to 
hope to see any important improvement in these 
regions ; but the best thing I can expect for them is 
to be swallowed up by the American United States, 
which have already made a beginning with Mexico. 
In California indeed I saw much that was bad, but 
these offences were mostly those of private indi- 
viduals, such as might occur under any government, 
and especially in a country where the gold fever was 
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raging, and which was consequently overrun by- 
adventurers from every part of the world. 

In Ecuador the lot of the Indians, — of those who 
are really the legitimate possessors of the soil, is 
peculiarly melancholy. It might be supposed that 
this State was in advance of others, since, as I have 
already mentioned, during my stay in Guayaquil, 
slavery was entirely abolished ; and the phrase 
" perfect freedom " doubtless sounds very well, but 
to the Indians there it ia a mere empty word. Their 
situation is worse tlian slavery ; for they have not 
one, but many masters, and yet no one of whom is 
bound to feed and clothe them, and the only advan- 
tage they obtain from what is called their emancipa- 
tion is, that they must provide for their own wanta. 
Every male Indian also must pay a poll-tax of 
three dollars a year, beginning when he is seventeen i 
years old, and continuing till he is fifty ; a tax from j 
which the old Spaniards, whetlier peasants or not, I 
are entirely free. A money-tax even of this amount 
is extremely oppressive on those who have no pro- 
perty at all, and in a country whose position, sur- 
rounded as it is by higb mountains, and with roads 
all but impassable, renders it excessively difficult 
to earn any in the way of trade. 

The Ecuadorians maintain indeed that, with the 
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exception of this tax^ the Indians possess the same 
rights as the rest of the community, as they are 
capable of holding land, that is to say, if they can get 
it ; but why should they desire to have land that 
they have no means of cultivating, and when they 
cannot maintain themselves to the next harvest? 
Their usual plan is to hire themselves out as la- 
bourers to the owners of the haciendas, who give 
them a small piece of ground, as well as what is 
needful for its culture, and then pay their tax — keep- 
ing of course a strict account — in returns for their 
services. The Indians generally get also provisions, 
clothing, and brandy from their master, frequently in 
advance, so that they are never out of his debt, and 
cannot leave him, otherwise there is nothing to pre- 
vent their doing so ; but it must be added that, if they 
die, their debt dies with them, as the master has no 
claim on the family. 

The Indians are exempt from military service ; 
but they are obliged when troops are on the march 
to carry provisions and baggage on their backs 
without receiving any compensation but abuse and 
blows. If one of these free Indians chances to pass 
by a barrack in which the service of some labourer is 
at the moment required, a soldier will rush out, and 
snatch his straw hat from his head, as a sign that he 
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is wanted. If he does aot obey willingly, he ia eoon 
compelled to do so by violence ; a brutal outrage 60 
common, that I myself witnessed it several times dur- 
ing ray short stay in Quito. If an Indian comes down 
for the first time from the mountains, any one who 
meets him may compel him to come for a certain period 
into his eervice ; for which indeed the Indian is 
ostensibly paid, but what the payment is likely to be 
in such a case may he imagined. I saw in a house 
where I went an Indian and his wife serving for a 
dollar a month without food or clothing. These poor 
creatures reminded me exactly of the Pariahs of 
Hindostan ; they eat everything that ia thrown away 
by the rest of the household, for instance, the outside 
leaves of cabbages and the refuse of the herbs; these 
they boil up with a little barley-mealj and eat it so 
without even the addition of salt. They sleep on 
the bare ground in a corner of the kitchen, or in the 
open verandah, scarcely half-covered by their ragged 
ponchos. They are despised not only by the old 
Spaniards, but by the mere mongrel races ; and even 
the negroes consider the Indians as far beneath them- 
selves, and treat them accordingly; yet they are ac- 
tually the best and most upright of the inhabitants of 
the country. 

It happened during my stay at Quito that a 
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theatrical representation was announced to take 
place in the town ; a very rare occurrence, for it is 
seldom that a company of actors can be induced to 
cross the Cordilleras. I, for my part, was mightily 
pleased, and thought I should at least find a troop 
equal to the itinerant village-actors in my own 
country. 

The museum was to be the theatre; wooden 
benches were placed in it, chairs in the galleries, 
and candles-— tallow candles, alas! — which did not 
greatly improve people's dresses. 

At the entrance of the room, where the tickets 
were to be taken, a sentinel was parading, who, 
planting his weapon before the entrance as the peo- 
ple came up, called out ** A donde va I " (Where are 
you going ?) in such a thundering voice, that one 
involuntarily gave a jump backwards. The proper 
thing, however, was to answer **To the theatre," 
and then you were allowed to pass on. At the 
actual entrance to the theatre, however, stood a 
second soldier, armed like the former, who also 
planted his musket before us, and uttered the same 
martial cry. I never saw such an absurdity in any 
other place. The company was exceedingly repub- 
lican in its aspect. There were Indians with their 
wives and babies; negroes, who did not exactly 
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diffuse perfume around them ; street boys, who qnazwfl 
relied and fouglit among themselves for the plocess, 
and amongst these officers and gentlemen with theoi^ 
wives and daughters, — the former wrapped in theip^ 
ponchos, the latter with tlie customary large shawl 
thrown over the head. In the midst of all these 
there was one party of ladies and gentlemen as fiill 
dressed as if they had been going to the opera in 
liOndon or Paris ; the ladies with low dresses — very 
low, — and laden with jewelsj feathers, and flowers ; 
the gentlemen in black dress-coata and white kid 
gloves; and very odd they looked amongst thia-very 
mixed and exceedingly dirty company. 

To my great disappointment, it turned out not to "j 
he a dramatic piece at all that we were to eee, but 
only a conjuring performance, and that so poor in its 
way, that every child might have done as much. 
There was really no illusion at all. Eut the audi- ' 
ence was content, and applauded with all its might, ' 
and even, in its enthusiasm, rose up and stood on 1 
the benches. In one of the tricks a pistol was fired, ] 
and then all the babies set up a squall simulta- 
neously, so that the great conjuror had to stop his 
performance till the mothers could manage to appease 
their respective progeny and hush them to sleep 
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After the first act was over I left the house, for I 
really could not bear it any longer. The only plea- 
sure I had in the affair was in seeing the negroes 
and Indians freely admitted with the rest of the 
audience. When they had once paid for their places 
they enjoyed equal rights, even with that highly- 
decorated party above-mentioned. What puzzled 
me was where in the world these poor beggarly- 
looking creatures and street boys could get the 
money to pay their admission; for the first places 
were half, and the second a quarter of a dollar, 
which, for Quito, was by no means a low price. 

Before my departure I visited the hacienda of 
General Algierro ; in almost every respect a splendid 
exception to all I have seen in Ecuador. It is the 
handsomest house in the country, and the most per- 
fect order and cleanliness reigns throughout it and 
the estate. The eldest son, Mr. Carlos Algierro, re- 
ceived his education partly in Paris, and is not only a 
very accomplished and elegant young man, but bears 
(as well as his whole family) a most high and honour- 
able character. In this house I found a selection of the 
best works of French literature ; and the father and 
son have deserved well of their country by the esta- 
blidhment of a factory where calico is made. They 
brought the necessary machinery from Belgium, and 
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above 900 beasts of burden were required for its j 
transport across the mountains ti-om Botegas to 
ChiUos, as tlie hacienda Is called ; the larger inacbinea i 
were, nevertheless, carried by men. The cotton is 

brought from where it Is grown, and only leaves the 
factory as finished calico or cambric. The whole esta- 
blishment is under the superintendence of a Belgian, 
Besides this, there is a factory in the country, where 
the coarse cloth used for the ponchos is made, 

Chillos lies five miles from Quito, in a fine fertile 
valley, enclosed by magnificent mountains, and over 
which the summit of Cotopaxi is visible. 

The letters given to me iu Lima for the Presi- 
dent and the high official persons here were not of 
the smallest use. The chief magistrate of this high 
and mighty state of 600,000 inhabitants was much 
too important a person to favour me with an inter- 
view, and, though I forwarded to him my introduc- 
tory letter, he never vouchsafed me the slightest 
reply. Another great man of this small state to | 
whom I was recommended, a Mr. Larrea, carried 
his politeness still farther ; for he invited Mr. White 
and his lady to an evening party while I was their 
guest, without talcing any notice of me. Under 
these circumstances I could not of course think of 
carrying into execution my plan of a journey to the , 
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Amazon River, for without the efficient support of 
the government (I do not mean pecuniary support, 
but the providing trustworthy guides) I could not 
possibly undertake it. The wild Indian tribes 
through whose lands I should have had to pass, 
give travellers neither boats nor guides willingly, 
and everything has to be taken by force. If you 
cannot do this you must make your own boats, and 
either bring your food with you or shoot it as you 
go. To my great vexation I had to renounce all 
hopes of this journey, and determined therefore to 
go to Bogota, the capital of New Granada. The way 
to it lying through the Cordilleras, was said to be 
superb in summer, but in the rainy season, terrible. 
I resolved to go, nevertheless ; for to wait for the 
fine weather would have detained me too long, as 
that does not in these regions set in till June, and 
it was now only April."^ 

I made a bargain therefore for a saddle with Mr. 
White's cook; and on this occasion I had again 
reason to observe the tendency to fraud and trickery 
that characterises this people. I coidd not at first 
see the saddle, as it was in another house ; but the 
seller asked three dollars for it in the presence of two 
gentlemen, and I agreed to pay him this price, pro- 
vided that, when produced, it should appear worth it. 

Q 3 
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When lie brought it, however, and I handed him the j 
three dollars, he pushed them back, anying he had 
agreed for four. These,andmaTiyother such attempts 
at fraud, with which I will not weary the reader, 
made me most benrtily destroiia of getting out of the i 
limitii of the South American republics. 

The severest toils and hardships are never suffi- 
cient to spoil my enjoyment of a journey ; but to 
ha\'e to do with people of this sort is beyond my 
patience. I was incomparably more comfortable 
among the cannibals of Sumatra than amongst the 
soi-disant Christian rabble. Alas ! that I should ao 
often have to declare that some of the worst people 
I have ever met with have been called Christiana. 

I had hired the mules for my journey to Bogota, 
and I then went to the Spanish minister M. de Paz , 
to take my leave. But this gentleman exerted his 
utmost eloquence to dissuade me from the under- 
taking. He told me that, although the distince waa 
ouly 250 leagues (that Js, 750 English miles), it 
could not be travelled at the present eeaaon in less 
than fifty days ; that I should have the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting across some of the rivers; and that 
as a woman I should be exposed to the most scan- 
dalous extortions and ill-treatment &Dm the people 
of the country j since at that distance the govern- 
ment could do little or nothing to protect me, for no 
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respect was paid to its mandates. I could not but 
listen to his representations, and my desire of getting 
out of these countries in as short a time as possible 
coming in aid of them, I altered my plan, and made 
up my mind to go back to Guayaquil ; and I must 
acknowledge that I believe M. de Paz, by persuad- 
ing me to renounce my first intention, saved my life. 
My health had suffered severely from the repeated 
attacks of the Sumatra fever, and I scarcely think 
I could at this time have borne up under fifty days 
of unintermitted toil and hardship with constant 
rain and perpetual change of climate. 

On the third of April I left Quito, and in the 
company of a single arriero, for I had made a vow to 
engage no more servants for myself. The journey 
proved a very favourable one, and I had the good 
fortune to see the Chimborazo three times in all its 
beauty; first, on my arrival at Ambato; then on 
leaving it ; and then on the passage across the moun- 
tain itself. The sun himself seemed enraptured with 
this glorious work of God, and, pouring over it the 
full splendour of his beams, displayed the virgin snows 
of its summit in the most dazzling robe of light I I 
felt really entranced in gazing upon it ; but the 
sublime spectacle was, unfortunately, of short dura- 
tion, for clouds and mists again gathered around it, 
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and hid tins sanctuary of the Cordillarae with theirl 
impenetrable veil. 

I remarked that the Chimborazo does not termini 
nate in a peak, but has one great dome or cupola,,! 
and three smaller ones, and that between these audi 
the great one there extends a considerable surface,,! 
sloping from west to east. 

The most striking view of the monntain is from 
Ambato, which lies much lower than Guaranda, and 
whence it really seems to pierce the very heavens, ' 
rising into them in a wonderfully symmetrical, il 
roimded fonn. 

The enjoyment I derived from the contemplataoal 
of thia magnificent mountain had made rae xm*J 
mindful of toil or danger; but when, just as we i 
reached that email plateau where the Englishman, 
travelling like me with a single arriero, had been j 
murdered, and the whole region became covered with "j 
clouds, I awoke to a sudden consciousness of the I 
desolation of the solitude through which I was 1 
journeying. But this day, the fourth from Quito, 
concluded, like all the rest, in perfect safety, and we , 
reached Guaranda without the slightest accident 

Here I came upon a scene that was new to me. >| 
It was Sunday, and the people were entertaining I 
themselves with a bull-fight, which, however, ' 
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just as silly and deplorable of its kind as the con- 
juring performance I had seen in Quito. A rope 
was fastened round the horns of the animal^ and 
held by many men at each side, so that it could not 
move a step further, right or left, than they chose to 
let it. They then threw various coloured hand- 
kerchiefs and other articles at the bull to irritate 
him, but without success ; the creature merely gazed 
at the assembled crowd and remained perfectly quiet. 
At last they flung a noose round his neck, and tied 
his feet together; and when the victim was thus 
fettered, boys and men rushed at him and tormented 
him in all sorts of ways, while many who were even 
on horseback galloped round him as if in triumph. 
It would be hard to imagine anything more con- 
temptibly stupid and at the same time more dis- 
gustingly cruel. What would the mild and merciful 
Hindoos have said to such a spectacle I 

This precious sport lasted several hours, — the men 
displaying all the while their astonishing bravery in 
going up to and defying the poor animal, who could 
not touch them, until at last darkness put an end to 
the ennobling diversion. It would seem that in 
other points, too, the morals of the place are not 
exemplary. 

I had to remain a day in Guaranda to get some 
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fresh mules ; and I now understood enough of the 
Spanish language to make out what was passing 
around me; — and such things as I did hear I — the 
women^ to my astonishment^ discussing^ in the pre- 
sence not only of their husbands and children^ but of 
strange young men^ matters that with us would 
scarcely be spoken of between' one woman and 
another. Some of the gentlemen^ too, were so free 
and easy as to pull off their travelling trowsers 
without the slightest hesitation before the whole 
company, which, though they had others underneath^ 
was not quite agreeable. 

In Guaranda I met with an Italian, whom I begged 
to make a bargain for me about the mules, and to 
stipulate expressly that the journey was to occupy 
four days. When the rainy season is passing away, 
as it was then, it can indeed be done in three ; but I 
knew we should pass through many woods and groves 
that were abundantly peopled with insects and butter- 
flies, from which I promised myself many prizes ; and 
in order to have more time I agreed to pay more 
than the customary price for the mules. The 
owner demanded to have the payment in advance, 
but I wished to give him only the half, in order 
to retain some check on the arriero. My Italian 
acquaintance, however, assured me that I ran no 
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risk^ and said I might as well pay at once, which 
advice I unfortunately followed. But hardly had 
we gone a day's journey from Guaranda than the 
arriero informed me that I must make three days 
do^ as his master had given him orders to that effect. 
In vain did I appeal to the assurance the Italian had 
given me, to the larger amount I had paid; the 
money was out of my hands, and, as the arriero in- 
formed me, his master had given my treacherous ad- 
viser, the Italian, a bribe to persuade me to pay in 
advance. 

The road from Guaranda to Savanetto was still 
more dangerous than when I had come, as we had 
now to make a rapid descent. The animals slipped 
and stumbled at almost every step, and continually 
fell into holes, of which the road was full. Just as 
I was on a very steep declivity, down went my 
mule into one of these; and my saddle-girth breaking 
at the same moment, I was flung, saddle and all, right 
over his head. My amiable companion the arriero 
burst out laughing, and appeared to enjoy it ama- 
zingly, and fortunately I suffered no serious damage. 

My greatest peril, however, was on the river 
Guaya. From Savonetto to Guayaquil, — a three 
days' journey, — I had to go in a small boat; and 
during the voyage, happening to step incautiously 
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on the side, I slipped and fell into the river, which, 
by the by, is full of caymans. 

I was not excessively terrified, as, though I cannot 
swim, I thought it likely the boatmen could, and 
did not doubt they would save me. This was my 
instantaneous thought; and after this I was con- 
scious of rising twice to the surface, so that they 
must have seen me. The caymans I had forgotten. 
When I rose the first time, I looked vainly round 
for help. I could see the boat, and also that no 
one in it stirred, and then I sank again. Now, 
indeed, I felt terror, but, luckily, did not lose my 
senses; and, remembering to have heard that in such 
a case you ought to put out your hands before you 
and use them as oars, I did so as far as my strength 
permitted. I was beyond all human help; but 
behold I when I rose for the second time, I found 
myself quite close to the boat, and had only to cling 
to it. The boatmen contemplated me, indeed, with 
the most perfect tranquillity, and no one put out so 
much as a hand or even an oar to help me ; but, 
fortunately, one of the fellow-passengers, an Indian, 
took compassion on me, and assisted me into the 
boat ; and I was saved. 

I must confess 1 feel, even yet, a cold shiver all 
over me when I think of this incident. Through all 
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my travels I seem to have enjoyed the Divine pro- 
tection, and to have been preserved by it through 
countless perils; but never did I feel the merciful 
hand over me so immediately and immistakably as in 
this instance. I scarcely know how to express my 
feelings in words, but I am most profoundly sensible 
of the great cause I have for thankfulness. 

Scarcely was I safe in the boat before two of the 
boatmen plunged into the water to bathe, and re- 
mained a long time swimming about in the water, 
exactly as if they wanted to show me that they could 
have helped me if they had liked. 

When I mentioned my accident in Guayaquil, 
and complained of the ill-behaviour of the boatmen, 
it did not appear to excite any surprise ; on the con- 
trary, the wonder seemed rather to be that they 
should have let me get into the boat again, instead 
of pushing it away ; for it happens here not unfre- 
quently that these fellows push a traveller purposely 
into the water in order to get possession of his 
property. 

In Guayaquil I received a characteristic parting 
salute from a noble Ecuadorian. The boat in which 
I had come from Savonetto belonged to a rich mer- 
chant of the name of Alvaro, who was going at the 
same time to Guayaquil, but in another boat ; and, as 
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in paying the amount of niy passage my very amall 
amount of luggage had not been expreaaly agreed, 
for, this wealthy merchant refused to let it be giv< 
up to me till I had paid half a dollar more. 

People are eager enough for money inmoatplaci 
but anything like the mean greediness of these Eci 
doriana I certainly never uiet with elsewhere. 

From Guayaquil I returned by the steamer to 
Panama, and met with a most cordial reception from 
Dr. Antonietli; and a few days afterwards I crossed 
the Isthmus to Aspinwall, a short journey of only 
117 miles, but, as I have said already, a very expen- 
sive one. The railroad was now nearly complete. 
that the troublesome passage of the river was avoid* 
and there remained only a ride of sixteen miles 
this little bit cost fifteen dollars, as the luggage hailj 
to be paid for at the rate of fifteen cents a pound. 

The fare by the railroad was twelve dollars and 
half, but a ticket was immediately offered me gi 
tuitously by the company, which is an Ameri 
one. In a few months the railroad will be completeiJ 
and the difficult tliough short passage be made ii 
few hours. In Aspinwall you get a perfectly Cali 
fornian reception from porters, landlords, &c,, an(lj 
have to pay in the best inns four or five, and in tho' 
cheapest two, dollars a day. 
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This is quite a juvenile little town, having only 
been in existence about a year and a half. It has a 
completely North American aspect, and the houses 
are all of wood, and were brought ready-made from 
the States, by which plan they came much cheaper 
than they woidd otherwise have done, with the im- 
moderately high price of labour here. Wherever the 
Americans see a chance of a good speculation they 
are sure to be on the spot immediately; but they are 
sometimes inclined, as here, to make rather too good 
a use of the opportunity, and have no mercy upon 
travellers ; in this respect, however, I believe they 
are pretty much like all other nations, civilised or 
uncivilised. In the evening of the 31st of May I 
left Aspinwall by the fine steamer Eldorado, Cap- 
tain Gray, bound for New Orleans. 
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CHAP. VII. 

NEW OBLEANS. — PUBLIC BUILDINGS. — HOTELS. THE 

FRENCH MARKET-PLACE. — PUBLIC SLAVE AUCTION. 

SLAVE DEALERS. — ^VISIT TO A PLANTATION. — SLAVERY. 
— INSTANCES OP CRUEL TREATMENT OP SLAVES. — FREE 
NEGROES AND COLOURED PEOPLE. — INDULGENCE TO- 
WARDS WHITE CRIMINALS. 

We reached the mouth of the mighty River Mis- 
sissippij without the slightest accident, in five days. 
The distance from Aspinwall being 1350 sea-miles, 
and we had now ninety more up the great stream to 
New Orleans. The Mississippi rolls its dirty yellow 
waves for many miles out to sea, and while yet far 
from the shore we could perceive our approach by the 
changed colour of the water. This river at its mouth 
appears boundless as the sea, and even higher up it 
spreads itself out so far over the low flat land that 
no sign of it is to be seen but here and there a small 
sand-bank. By degrees the land comes more and 
more into sight, and the fisherman ventures to build 
on it his small wooden cottage. Then come artificial 
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earthen banks and dykes, which confine the stream 
within its proper channel ; but it gives an uncom- 
fortable feeling to the traveller to see the river six 
or eight feet above the level of the land, and instead 
of looking up to the shore, to look down upon it. 
How easily, it seems, may this vast volume of water 
burst its bounds and spread devastation over the 
habitations of the thoughtless settlers. Soon after 
the fishermen's cottages come rich grass-lands, then 
single bushes that by degrees form groups, then 
small woods, and lastly signs of the industry of 
man in plantations of sugar and maize, alternating 
with forest; and as the shores extend, the culture 
becomes more varied and abundant ; and the plan- 
tations succeed one another in an unbroken se- 
ries. The neat houses of the planters, the sugar- 
mills with their lofty chimnies, the pretty-looking 
cottages of the slaves, form on the whole an ex^ 
tremely agreeable landscape, which would be far 
pleasanter than it is, if one did not remember that 
the greater part of its population (all indeed but 
the planters) are in bondage. About halfway be- 
tween the mouth of the Mississippi and New Orleans, 
we passed Fort Jackson, and towards midnight 
dropped our anchor before New Orleans, the largest 
town in the state of Louisiana. 
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Late as the hour was^ most of the passengers has- 
tened ashore, having relations or friends to meet. 
I had none, and therefore lingered in my cell till the 
following morning. 

On landing I got a little foretaste of republican 
equality. Among the passengers was a very beau- 
tiful girl, about twenty, with a dazzlingly fair skin, 
and fine black hair, which showed a very slight ten- 
dency to curl, just enough to give a sharp observer 
some suspicion of the purity of her white blood. 

Scarcely had she set foot on shore than she was 
stopped by a police officer, and hurried away to 
prison, where I was told she would have to wait till 
her friends came to claim her, and show that she 
was free. 

I had noticed her when we came on board at 
Aspinwall, as I was struck with her beauty and 
modest deportment ; but she disappeared almost im- 
mediately, and did not make her appearance again 
during the whole voyage. On my inquiring after 
her, and asking whether she was seasick, as she 
never came to table, I was asked by an American 
gentleman, with a scornful air, how I supposed she 
could presume to sit down with us. " Our ladies," 
he added, " would have left the table in a body if 
she had.'' And the ladies who would have been 
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guilty of this stupid inhumanity do nothing all 
Sunday but go to church and read the Bible I Truly, 
I think they must enter as much into the spirit of it 
as a parrot does into that of the speeches he utters 
so fluently. 

On the last day of the voyage, when we were get- 
ting close to New Orleans, the poor banished girl 
came several times on deck. I entered into conver- 
sation with her, and found her so amiable and ac- 
complished that I can only wish all white girls were 
her equals in these respects. 

The city of New Orleans is built on marshy soil, 
in many places as much as eight feet below the level 
of the stream. It has a handsome appearance, being 
regularly built, with many fine brick houses and 
streets, as well as handsome squares with pretty gar- 
dens ; but the streets are with few exceptions very 
dirty. Along the footways there are certainly little 
canals or gutters of running water; but they are 
partly dried up, and partly, as is evident to more 
senses than one, used as sewers, so that in passing 
them I was continually obliged to hold my handker- 
chief to my face. The people of New Orleans are 
by no means exact as to where they throw filth, 
and just as often as not find the street most con- 
venient. In nuny weather the streets are of);en 
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flooded ; so that when we consider the marshy cha- 
racter of the country for miles round, the uncleanli- 
ness of the town, and the glowing heat of the sun, 
it does not seem in the least surprising that the 
place should be frequently visited by yellow fever. 

New Orleans counts about 1 50,000 inhabitants, of 
which about one -third is American, one-third French, 
and the remainder made up of Germans and other 
nations. Under the name "American" is always 
understood one who is descended from the English^ 
though, as it appears to me, it should belong to the 
child of any emigrant who has been bom in the 
country, or to no one, for the real " American ^ is 
the Indian. 

New Orleans is for the commerce of the Southern 
States what New York is for the Northern. It is 
considered in commercial importance the third city 
of the Union ; but as a place of exportation it stands 
first. 

The river is covered for miles with shipping, and 
800 steamers run between here and the Mississippi 
and its tributary rivers. Most of these vessels are 
of as much as 500 or 600 horse power, and have 
two stories, and beautiful galleries running round 
them, so that when many of them are lying together 
you might think you had a town before you. And 
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yet when I was at New Orleans was far from being 
the most busy season^ which is late in the autumn^ 
when the harvest is over for sugar^ cotton, and the 
other chief articles of export, and they are lying 
ready to be transported to all the regions of the 
earth. In the year 1853 there were exported from 
here 5,000,000 of hundredweights of sugar and 
3,250,000 bales of cotton. Lately the planters have 
begun to speculate in the guano manure, by which 
they realise a profit of 100/. to 1601. per cent. ; and 
what a prodigious effect must this have in time upon 
production I 

With the exception of the Mississippi itself, the 
mightiest stream in the United States, and the world 
of shipping that extends along its banks, there is not 
much to see at New Orleans ; and the monotonous 
level of the country round is not broken by so 
much as a hillock twenty feet high. Amongst the 
buildings, the hotels, especially that of St. Charles, 
the Mint, the Bank, the Freemasons' and other 
lodges, are the most remarkable ; and I may mention, 
also the Charity Hospital and the Catholic Cathedral 
— all which areof freestone. The latter, which is par- 
ticularly handsome, is built in the Gothic style, and 
has two very fine elaborately-wrought iron gates. 
The interior is neat and simple ; but its effect was 
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marred to me by itw having pewa and reserved seats 
like tie churches in London. 

The St. Charlea Hotel is in astonishingly grand 
Btyle : it has a magnificent portal with a colonnade, 
and the interior corresponds well with this imposing 
entrance. The reception-rooms are lofty and stately 
in their proportions, and fitted up with every luxury. 
The reading-rooms contain all the newapapera of the 
world. There is an innumerable throng of attend- 
ants, and the table such as could leave nothing for 
the most fastidious epicure to desire. The charge is 
three dollars a day ; but, considering what is fur- 
nished for this, it must be regarded as cheap. But 
for those who desire to have a aitting-room eiclu- 
sively to themselves, the charge is enormous, — eight 
dollars a day for the room only ; and, of course, very 
few incur this charge. An American is always em- 
ployed the greatest part of the day in hia business, 
and, when he does come home, he loiters a little in 
the saloon or reading-room, where people are read- 
ing, writing, playing, or singing, and children romp- 
ing quite at their ease, and no one troubling himself 
at all about what others are doing. At the meala 
there is equal freedom ; nobody is confined to cer- 
tain hours ; breakfast is going on from seven in the 
morning till ten, luncheon from twelve till two. 
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During this time people come and go just as they 
please, and ask for what the bill of fare contains. 
At dinner there is very little conversation, for the 
American, as I have said before, considers even din- 
ner as a business, and swallows it so fast that he has 
no leisure to talk. Besides this, people who do n;..t 
know each other, and have not been introduced, do 
not speak, and to do so would be regarded as an 
impertinence ; «o that a stranger may live at one of 
these great hotels, and take daily breakfast, dinner, 
and supper, in a numerous company, without mak- 
ing one acquaintance or speaking a single word. 

The Charity Hospital is very well conducted, apart- 
ments, beds, and linen white and clean. Part of the 
attendance on the sick is performed by the Sisters of 
Mercy, who are accused of showing rather too much 
zeal for proselytism at the bedsides of their sick and 
dying patients. But this is an accusation to which 
almost every sect is equally liable ; they are all too 
apt to think that salvation can only be found within 
the limits of their own particular form of faith and 
practice. Besides this public hospital, there are 
several private ones, where the patients pay a dollar 
a day. 

The Mint is the finest building in the United 

States ; but even this is to be eclipsed by the Cus- 
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tom-house, at present in the course of erection, which 
occupies a whole block.* 

The La Fayette Water-works consist of a large 
basin, filled from the Mississippi, and from which 
water is cairied into every house ; the cost for each 
family being from six to ten dollars a year, according 
to the consumption. 

The market-places, especially that called the 
French one, are very handsome and convenient. 
The halls are large and airy, and divided into ave- 
nues devoted to the sale of various articles, meat, 
vegetables, fish, &c. ; also of roasted and otherwise 
cooked provisions there is no deficiency, and all are 
displayed in neat and pretty style. Tea, coffee, and 
chocolate may be had too in the market ; and a large 
cup of any one of these beverages, with three small 
cakes, costs only five cents ; and not only the market 
people and salesmen, but many other men of busi- 
ness, come here to get their breakfasts. The French 
market is especially amusing to visit early on Sun- 
day morning, as the negroes and negresses then come 
streaming in from all the country round, with the 
produce of their gardens, or the little manufactures 

* The streets in the American towns are formed into regular 
quadrangles called " blocks." 
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made by themselves and their families for sale. They 
are particularly skilful at basket-making. 

The slaves you see at this market certainly do 
not look as if they had so very hard a lot as is 
generally supposed^ and such as doubtless many 
have ; but those I saw were well-dressed, brought 
abundance of goods for sale, and were excellent cus- 
tomers to the coffee-houses. 

During my stay at New Orleans, I several times 
visited the slave-markets, as well as the place where 
they are sold by public auction. The principal 
auctions take place every Saturday, in a magnificent 
hall that will hold conveniently 500 or 600 persons, 
and which on the other days of the week is used 
for auctions of houses, lands, &c. All round the 
hall are tribunes, three feet high, on which the 
auctioneer and the poor creature he is to sell take 
their places ; and the slaves are always dressed to 
as much advantage as possible, and placed so that 
they can be seen perfectly by all buyers. The 
auctioneer reads a paper, stating their age, bodily 
constitution, &c., and setting forth their various 
virtues and capabilities. He then mentions the 
price, and the auction begins. 

A young mother, with, one child in her arms and 
another at her side, was put up when I was there, at 
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600 (lollare, and the highest hid was 1280, which 
the seller declined, as too small a price hj several 
hundred dollars. Girls of twelve or thirteen years 
of age I saw sold for almut 600 dollars, and 
they looked up with cheerful pleased faces at their 
purchasers, and seemed delighted with their smart 
clothes. Very likely, poor little creatures, they 
regarded it as the " proudest day of their lives." 
To me, however, the scene was too painful a one to 
look at long, and 1 left the place. 

At the elave-dealere' the slaves were WMting in 
court-yards for customers : they were well-dressed, 
and not doing any work ; and as I wished to see 
them, I talked as if I were likely to make a purchase 
of a cook and a man-servant, and immediately the 
dealer rang a hell to eummon the slaves, and placed 
them in two rows, the men on one side, and the 
women and girls on the other, and then hegan to 
descrihe and extol his wares. For a good cook he 
asked 1200 dollars, and for one that was, as he said, 
not completely trained, 1 100. 

These slave-dealers are, inconsistently enough, 
despised and avoided by every one, so that they are 
almost excluded from human society. But since 
the gentleman slaveholder buys and sells slaves as 
well as the dealer, since he equally lives upon the 
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labour of these poor creatures, and regards them 
equally as mere cattle, I am really at a loss to con- 
ceive on what ground he can regard the dealer as so 
much viler than himself. But society is full of these 
capricious distinctions I 

In order to have an opportunity of judging of the 
condition of slaves on the plantations, I visited 
several of them, and at one — that of Mr. Cook, 
near Donaldsville — I made some stay. 

I am, of course, like every person with the ordi- 
nary feelings of humanity not warped by early 
prejudice, an enemy to slavery; I regard it as a 
disgrace to our common nature, and hold that a 
willing owner of slaves can have no claim to the 
title of Christian, if indeed he has to that of man. 
Hating slavery everywhere, I most especially detest 
it in a republican country, where people value so 
highly their freedom and equality of rights that 
they would think themselves justified in shooting 
any one who should attempt io detract from them, 
but who yet thus openly set at nought every prin- 
ciple of religion and morality. 

It was with these sentiments I went to visit the 
plantations, and therefore certainly with no dispo- 
sition to look with particularly favourable eyes 
on the ^^ peculiar domestic institution," as it is 
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called; but I am bound in truth and candour to 
state, that on those I visited the slaves appeared 
to be by no means in the unhappy positJon I 
had imagined. This was especially remarkable 
on Mr. Cook's plantation, perhaps because this gen- 
tleman and Ills wife are among the best and most 
benevolent of the planters ; and even their youngest 
children seem to be imbued with the same kindly 
spirit. I noticed one of them, a little fellow of six 
years old, putting by at dinner-time a portion of 
everything that was given to him ; and when I 
asked him who that was for, he answered, " That's 
for a little negro girl that plays with us. She is not 
quite well." 

The negro cottages on this estate stood apart 
from each other, and contained a large room, in 
which either a family or two or three unmarried 
people lived. Their beds were good, and provided 
with pillows and blankets, and even mosquito-nets, 
and each had, at least, one table, several stools, and 
wooden tuba and other vessels. A very large 
cottage in the middle of the village is used for a 
nui'sery, where the young childreu are taken care of 
while their mothers are at work; it is under the . 
man^ement of a strong, lively-looking negress. 

After a lyiog-in the mother is allowed fuU four 
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weeks to remain at home; and as long as the infant 
requires the breast, occupation is found for her 
near her cottage. There is even a hospital for the 
negroes, consisting of two spacious apartments ; and 
a physician visits it once a week, or every day if 
necessary, 

I went several times without any of the family to 
the negro village, and always found the people look- 
ing very comfortable. Many were sitting before 
their doors with a famous lump of white bread in 
their hands, and occasionally hot roast pork. At 
six in the evening they left off work, and came 
home merry and laughing to their supper, — an 
abundant portion of meal prepared with maize flour, 
which was exceedingly good. When the meal was 
over, they went from one hut to another, gossiping 
and joking, and not seeming at all aware that their 
lot was so miserable a one as it is declared to be. 

The house slaves appeared at Mr. Cook's to have 
very easy places; I never saw that they were scolded, 
far less punished ; yet I certainly took care to keep 
my eyes open, and I could not help thinking that if 
slavery were everywhere what it was here, it must 
be an incomparably better fate than that of many 
of our workpeople and peasants in Europe. The 
serfage of Kussia is undoubtedly far more severe. 
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The Russian peasant ia the slave of his tnaater, the 
slave of the government, the slave of every Jack in 
office, and not unfrequently of the common soldier 
also. He must give his labour without payment to 
the owner of the land ; he must pay taxes to the 
government ; he must submit to all kinds of ill-treat- 
menr, and even blows, from government and military 
officers ; and with all this he must earn his own 
living ; and nobody gives him a garment to wear, 
though his own should drop off in tatters, nor pays 
his taxes for him, nor ofFers him so much as a morsel 
of bread, if his little bit of ground fails to yield its 
produce. Of his treatment just aa terrible stories 
might be told as any that can be related of the Ame- 
rican slaveholders ; and for the services he renders, 
cuffs and kicks are often his only reward. If his 
wife or his daughter should attract the attention of 
his lord, woe be to her and the whole family if she 
resist his wishes. The Kussian serf ia bound to the 
soil on which he is bom, and can only leave it by 
serving in the army twenty-five years; he has to 
labour in the making of roada and bridges, and in 
transporting goods and travellers, without receiving 
any compensation. No legal tribunal can be said to 
exist for him ; for the very person against whom he 
would usually have to complain would sit aa the 
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judge in his own cause. He has not^ like the 
American slave, a master who, having purchased 
him at a high price, will at least provide for his 
physical welfare ; and, on the whole, of the two 
lots, that of the Kussian peasant is assuredly the 
worst. 

The government of the United States is, however, 
unpardonable, for not doing more to ameliorate the 
condition of the slaves. The laws relating to them 
are bad and defective ; and even these, little as 
they could do for them, are not put in execution. 
The Americans say : ^^ The government would have 
enough to do, if it troubled itself with these things 1 
It cannot turn spy, or do anything that might in- 
terfere with the liberty of American citizens." It 
seems to me, however, that the government does 
contrive to be informed of infractions of the law in 
other matters — to know which is the landlord who 
pours out an unlawful glass of beer on a Sunday, 
or who is the guest that drinks it, or when the 
Maine Liquor Law* is violated; and it might, 
therefore, if it had a mind, keep a more watchful 

* The Maine Liquor Law — so called because it originated 
in that State — prohibits all use of spirituous liquors. The 
States that ha^e adopted this law are called Temperance 
States. 
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eye on transgressions of a much more serious 
character. But perhaps the crime of torturing a 
human being to death is thought a less heinous 
one than drinking an irregular glass of beer on a 
Sunday. 

How do the Dutch authorities in India contrive 
to protect slaves so well ? A despotic government 
can find means to ameliorate the condition of the 
unfortunate class robbed of the first of human 
rights ; and a free State, with whose principles the 
very existence of a slave is, in the view of mere 
common sense, irreconcilable, not only permits and 
favours slavery, but does not attempt even to soften 
its character by good laws. In the United States, 
a slave cannot give evidence in a court of justice, 
nor, strange to say, even lay a complaint ; and a 
man may lawfully be torn from his wife and children 
(when they are above thirteen), or children from 
their parents, and sold separately. What heart- 
breaking scenes must not this alone give rise to I 
Would that it were possible to subject the legislators 
to some similar fate, that they might learn a little 
mercy I Of hundreds of stories of the ilUtreatment 
of slaves by the whites, I will merely mention two 
or three from a book published in New York in 
1839, and called " American Slavery as it is.*' 
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Mr. G , a tutor in the family of a planter^ 

who had the reputation of being a mild master^ writes, 
in July, 1832, the following anecdote: — "One 
morning, when breakfast was just over, and grace 
had been said, one of the children asked for some 
more syrup or molasses ; a female slave in attend- 
ance put a portion on its plate, rather larger than 
usual, but not more than the child had often eaten 
before. But the master flew into such a violent 
passion with her that he sprang up, and holding her 
hands with one of his, he struck her with the other, 
till he at last sank down exhausted by his exertions ; 
and then, observing that his hand was too weak, 
pulled off his shoe, and went on striking the poor 
creature with the he4l. At last she began to scream, 
and tried to protect her head with her elbows ; and 
thereupon the master called another negro, and com- 
manding him to hold her hands, continued the beat- 
ing with all his might, till the victim sank upon the 

ground, and Mr. G , on whom she called for 

help, thought she must have died. She was able, 
however, to get up, and, going out, washed the blood 
off, and came back to continue her attendance, with 
her head, ears, and eyes so swelled, that no one 
would have known her. For such a trifle as this, the 
planter was not called to account at al}. 
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There ia another story of a Mr. Benjamin Jacob 
Harris, a slaveholder of Richmond, in Virginia, 
who was brought to trial for beating a negro girl of 
fifteen to death, while hia wife made a piece of iron 
red-hot and burnt her in various parts of the body. 
The verdict in this case was " Died in consequence 
of an over-severe chastisement ;" but the murderer 
was acquitted. Some years afterwards this same 
Harris killed another of his slaves, and was again 
acquitted, because no one had witnessed the deed 
but negroes 1 

A captain in the United States navy, being angry 
with one of his negro boys, put him on a chair, tied 
his hands togelber with a rope, and hung him up to 
a beam, so high that he could only just touch the 
chair with his toea. The master then beat the boy 
in that position till he fainted, and very soon after- 
wards died. And this cowardly ruffian, too, was 
acquitted. 

In Goochland, in Virginia, a superintendent of 
an estate tied one of the slaves to a tree, and, after 
beating him cruelly, put some straw round him and 
actually burnt him to death. In this case the crimi- 
nal was not a white, but a coloured man ; so, though 
he was not hung as he dcEerved to be, he was pu- 
nished, but, as his victim had been only a slave. 
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merely with some months' Imprisonment. This book 
contains more than a thousand of such cases ; so that 
one can scarcely help wishing the unfortunate 
negroes might one day combine and take signal 
vengeance on their oppressors. 

In this book it is stated that a meeting was held 
by the slaveholders to discuss the question whether it 
was more profitable to keep slaves well, and so spare 
the capital expended in their purchase, or to over- 
work them and to wear them out in seven or eight 
years. Unfortunately, the vote wa^ in favour of the 
latter method ; and many slaves died in consequence 
of the immoderate labour to which they were sub- 
jected. 

The law in South Carolina allows a master to 
work a slave fourteen hours a day in winter and 
fifteen in summer, whilst the convicts in the prisons 
are only obliged to labour on the average nine hours; 
but most Slave States have no law on this subject, 
and the planter may work his slaves to death as soon 
as he likes. 

Concerning the instruction of the slaves^ the 
humane white man's law only interferes to forbid it. 
To teach a slave to read or write is a punishable 
offence ; so we see that in this case the law does not 
object to spying into private afiairs. 
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Every effort la made to keep the negro on the.l 
eame level of barbarism on which he, or rather Ida J 
forefethers, stood when brought from Africa. 

With respect to religious instruction, the law i 
silent; and some few of the planters' wives keep 
Sunday schools for their negroes, and read the Bible 
to them, besides teaching them to sing psalms and 
hymns, — leaving them, I suppose, to reconcile for 
themaelvea the moral and Christian preeepta they 
hear taught from the book, with those they see put 
in practice before them — no very easy taek I Clergy- 
men also go occasionally into the plantations and 
preach to the elaves, but must do no more. 

One very strange thing is to find that, while the 
whites of America degrade their negroes to the 
level of the brute, they are atill constantly in th« 
habit of confiding to them the most precious of their 
possessions, namely, their children. From a negro 
nuree their infants derive their 6rst nourishment; 
she watches over their early childhood, and not un- 
frequently becomes the confidante of the growing 
girl ; for all this the despised race is found perfectly 
adapted. But must not so close an intercourse with 
such rude and sensually disposed women as the 
negreesea have a very injurious effect on the minds 
of the children ? Must not the moral sensibility of 
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the girl or boy suffer greatly from the speech and 
example of these people ? And is not this practice a 
piece of unaccountable thoughtlessness^ an entire 
forgetfulness of duty on the part of the parents? 
But they probably thinks as they were brought up 
themselves, so may their children be; and the 
practice of devolving thus their heaviest cares upon 
others is too convenient to be abandoned. That 
there are exceptional cases of parents not thus 
negligent it is hardly necessary to say. 

I am very much inclined to think that the system 
of slavery, by the consequences it entails, in a great 
measure avenges itself on the whites themselves. 
Their children are accustomed to be constantly 
waited upon ; it would be a kind of disgrace so much 
as to tie a string for themselves, or pick up anything 
they had let fall. The slave is the hand of the child ; 
and it follows quite as a matter of course that the 
child becomes imperious, capricious, idle, and fre- 
quently malicious ; loses all energy for action, almost 
even for thought, and, alas ! too often all kindly 
feeling alsow A boy or girl brought up in the Slave 
States may be distinguished very disadvantageously 
from others who have been differently circum- 
stanced; and it is needless to say how powerfril 
through life is the education received in childhood. 

8 3 
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Tile lot of tbe free negroes and coloured people 
is scarcely preferable to that of slavery, not even 
in the Free, much less in the Slave States. Partly 
by law, and partly from the absurd prejudices 
of these tolerant Christians, they are excluded from 
society, and belong to no class — neitlier to the 
slaves nor the citizenfe. They are the pariahs of 
the United States ; and as if to enable them to feel 
still more deeply the degradation of their position, 
they arc allowed to visit schools and receive edu- 
cation. This ia really almost a refinement of cruel^ ; 
for by education ambition is awakened, and the free 
negro becomes acquainted with the rights of mea 
only to know that he is excluded from them. Tbe 
law does not allow him to become a citizen of any 
State, nor have a vote at any election ; it will not 
receive him as a witness, nor suffer him to become 
connected by marriage with any white family. 
Must not such invidious distinctions and prohibitions 
have a tendency to embitter the feelings of these 
people towards the favoured classes ? and while it is 
the first duty of every government, whatever may 
be its name, to promote morality and good feeling 
amongst its subjects, it here does so mach the 
reverse, that if a white man who has children 
by a coloured woman would wish to acknowletlge 
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them and give them the rights of children^ he may 
not do it ; and if he wishes to retain the good 
opinion of his white fellow-citizens, he will not even 
educate them ; should he, however, choose to sell 
the children, and the mother with them (no very 
uncommon occurrence), he may do so without 
forfeiting, in the esteem of the world, his character 
as a man of honour. 

I often spoke with Americans on this subject, 
but could never get them to acknowledge that 
there was anything wrong in it; and they always 
concluded with saying that if the free negroes did 
not like their treatment, they might emigrate to 
Europe, or go back to their own country. And 
where is, then, their country ? Is it Africa ? where 
they were not born, where their families do not live, 
where the people do not speak their language? 
Surely not. For fifty years no slave has been 
brought hither from Africa, and all the negroes 
now in the United States are bom Americans, 
and are merely descended from Africans. America, 
not Africa, is their country; and in my opinion 
they have as good a claim to the name of American 
as the whites, who are descended from European im- 
migrants what is denominated their native country 
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they often do not eo much as know hy name, j 
Ab for emigrating to Europe, who would give I 
them the means ? and what could thej do in | 
a quarter of the world ali-eady so much overpeopled ' 

as to send out every year 100,000 wanderers to 
all parts of the earth ? In America there is etill 
need of hands and heads ; and it is to emigration 
the United States owe, in a great measure) the i 
power and importance they have attained. 

There are actually people here who maintain that 
the system of American slavery is very beneficial in 
its results to the natives of Africa. The free negroes, 
they say, are educated, instructed in religion, and 
then sent to the negro Republic of Liberia on the 
coast of Africa, where they may convert their coun- 
trymen, and perform the office of missionaries, 

A wonderfully clever contrivance, no doubt ; but 
what if these envoys should relate to their Africaa 
converts how they have been treated by Christians 
in the country from wliicli they have brought their 
Christianity ; — how they have been degraded to the 
level of beasts of burden, cruelly punished for the 
smallest offences, worn out with unrequited labour, 
and sometimes tortured even to death I —how even, 
when free, they have been despised, refused the 
commonest rights, hunted out of society, not allowed 
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80 much as to sit down at a table, or take a place in 
an omnibus, by the side of the lowest vagabond of a 
white, but shunned as if their touch was contagious ! 
— how far would all this go in inspiring respect 
and love for the Christian religion ? It is ahnost 
a pity that there is not some country where we 
white Christians could enjoy the same benevolent 
treatment as the negroes in the United States; it 
would doubtless prove so highly beneficial to our 
religion. 

There have been hitherto thirteen Slave States, 
Florida, Georgia, Texas, Carolina, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tenessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri^ and Maryland, as well as a part 
of Columbia. Perhaps, too, their number may in- 
crease, and of course ultimately to the great benefit 
of Africa ! 

One of the most striking contrasts that can be 
imagined to its treatment of negroes and coloured 
people, may be found in the extreme indulgence of 
the American Government towards white criminals. 

I was three weeks in New Orleans, and during 
this time few days passed in which either a murder 
or an incendiary fire did not take place ; but these 
things attract little attention. I remember speaking 
with the horror and disgust I felt at a murder that 
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hfld juBt taken place, in which a drunken wotkm&a I 
had quarrelled with hia wife and cut her throat. 1 
But I was laughed at for the warmth of m; ex.- 
pre»Bioii8, and told that when I had been here five or 
six months I should not think bo much of eucb aa 
ordinary matter. A few nights after, indeed, a 
second coee of the kind did uccur, and the man after 
the commission of the deed attempted to hang him- 
self. A murder arising out of a quarrel, or com- ' 
mitted in drunkenness or under the influence of 
jealousy, is seldom severely punished, and drunken- 
ness especially appears to be considered quite as an 
excuse. 

But even where this very excellent apology cannot 
be offered, if the criminal has money, and knows 
how to make friends, he can generally get off. 
There wasj for instance, a very disgraceful case of 
this kind In Kentucky a few months before my ar- | 
rival, in which the murderer entirely escaped punish- 
ment. The case was this : — A boy who attended 
a certain school was in the habit of doing his work 
very badly, or not at all, and then excusing Iiimself 
by obvious falsehoods. The teacher one day, irrl- ' 
tated at this behaviour, called the boy a liar. The 
hoy related this, and probably, according to his oua- 
toin, with the addition of much that was exaggerated 
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and false^ to his father and brother ; whereupon the 
latter^ a youth of nineteen or twenty, armed himself 
with a pistol, gave his brother a large knife, and 
going to the school-house, after the exchange of a 
few angry words, shot the master. The father, 
being a rich man, bought over the jury, and the 
murderer escaped without the slightest pimishment. 
This case was, however, so very notorious, that the 
people took the matter up, and expressed their 
opinion upon it so energetically to both the father 
and the jury, that the latter had to retire from their 
offices, and the former to sell his possessions and 
quit the State ; but it is a bad thing when judicial 
power is thus in the hands of the populace. 

Incendiary fires are very frequently the acts of the 
owners of the building themselves, who first insure 
it for more than its worth, and then manage to get 
out of it all the most valuable property ; so that they 
often make a considerable profit of the transaction. 

When I made any remarks upon trespasses of this 
kind, I was told that " America was a young country, 
and would improve in time." It seems to me, how- 
ever, that when it was still younger, in the time of 
the great Washington, many things were better 
managed than they are now. 

A good administration of justice is the first duty 
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justice ia the ruin of the people. 

Wherever men struggle for offices merely with 
the view of enriching themselves, where everything 
ia to be bought, and where the rich can commit 
crimes almost with impunity, there surely will 
patriotism and morality speedily disappear. 

At the sepiiration from the parent state America 
was like a pure and spotless page, while that of 
Europe was soiled with a thousand stains. "What 
might not have been written upon the former ? What 
might not America have become ? — so richly 
endowed by nature, so free from the numerous 
evils and abuses that have taken such deep root 
in the old world, — with no nobility, nor army, nor 
church to struggle with. But alas! the spotless 
page has been defiled, and many a blot has fallen 



To a stranger entering the United States by New 
Orleans the impression made can hardly be a very 
favourable one. Personally, I had every reason to 
be satisfied, for I received much hospitality and 
many friendly services from various families resident 
in this city, especially those of Messrs. Durmayer and 
Hoflfer, with the latter of whom I spent eight days; 
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but I was most heartily glad nevertheless to get out 
of it. This, too, is called a city of wonders, and 
not the least wonderful thing in it is the hearing 
slaye-owners and slave-dealers talking aJoud about 
human freedom and the rights of man. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

DEPARTURE FROM NEW ORLEANS. — NAPOLEON. VOYAGE 

ON THE ARKANSAS. LITTLE ROCK — COMPANY IN THE 

STEAMER. — AMERICAN ILL MANNERS. — EMANCIPATED 

CHILDREN. — FORT SMITH. THE CHEROKEE INDIANS. 

ST. LOUIS. — THE HIGHLANDS. — THE FARMERS. — LAKES 
PEPIN AND ST. CROIX. 

On the 23rd of June I left New Orleans in the 
magnificent steamer Belfast, which was going up the 
Mississippi ; and Captain Taylor, who was also owner 
of the vessel, when he heard my name, which he said 
he was well acquainted with through the newspapers, 
politely declined taking any payment. 

The internal arrangements of this steamer were 
very splendid. Rich carpets covered the floors and 
enormous looking-glasses the walls; and velvet-co- 
vered chairs and sofas and a beautiful piano adorned 
the saloon. Sleeping-cabins, beds, &c., left nothing 
to wish on the score of either convenience or luxury; 
and there were four rich and abundant meals, with 
pastry, ice, and so forth; yet the price was very 
reasonable, namely, for the passage from New 
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Orleans to St. Louis, above 1200 miles, only 
twenty-five dollars, and the same distance down the 
stream only twenty. The Americans complained 
of it, nevertheless, as too high. I was myself only 
going halfway, as far as the little town of Napoleon, 
and thence up the Arkansas, which falls into the 
Mississippi, to Fort Smith. 

We stopped at many towns and villages on the 
way, of which the most considerable was B&ton- 
Rouge, a place of 30,000 inhabitants, and, although 
much smaller' than N.ew Orleans, regarded as the 
capital of Louisiana, as it lies more in the centre of 
the State. The Government House, which is quite a 
palace, stands on a hill commanding a view of the 
town, and possesses a fine pillared portico. The town 
of Vicksburg, lying on a low hill, seems somewhat to 
exceed B&ton-Rouge in size. In the evening of the 
26ih of June I reached Napoleon, having now gone 
700 miles &om the mouth of the Mississippi ; and in 
the whole of this distance I had not seen a single 
view that could be called agreeable, &r less beauti- 
ful. The river, certainly a most majestic one, rolls 
on its mighty course between rich primeval forests ; 
but the perpetual uniformity of llie banks becomes 
excessively wearisome, and it is a kind of journey 
that one is glad to make in a swift steamer. The 
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firat 100 miles from New Orleans show an uninter- 
rupted series of plantatioQs of sugar, cotton, and 
maize, stretching over wide plains bounded in the 
background by forests. The latter are fine and close, 
but exhibit no giant trunks. Near Baton- Rouge the 
ground rises into what may here pass for a hill, an 
elevation of about fifteen or twenty feet, but it soon 
sinks again into the dead monotonous flat, until you 
reach Vicksbui^, where there is again a trifling rise. 
For the planter this is doubtless a fine prospect, as he 
regards it from quite a different point of view from the 
traveller, and sees in this boundlest^ extent of land the 
rich promise of the future harvest. The only strik- 
ing thing in this country luust have been the inhabi- 
tants, and they, since the whites have been crowding 
hither, have entirely disappeared. No wigwam is 
now found hidden in the dark recesses of the forest; 
no picturesque Indian, armed with bow and artow 
and ecalping-knife, starts up suddenly at your side ; 
even the few natives you meet ivith in the towns 
have very much the air of exotic plants, and, dressed 
as they often are in old European clothes, have lost 
half their peculiar character. 

The journey hsted, as I have said, only three 
days ; but during that time we had two melancholy 
events on board, A man died of the cholera, and a 
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free negro, who used to wait at table, quarrelled 
with one of his companions and struck him dead. 
It appeared that the man who committed the deed 
had his sleeping-place close to the ship's bell ; and his 
comrade had, by way of joke, tied his feet to it when 
he was asleep, and then suddenly shouted in his ear 
that it was time to lay the cloth. The sleeper awoke 
and sprang up, thereby of course setting the bell in 
violent motion, and getting, as might be expected, a 
very sharp reproof in consequence. Irritated at this, 
he began to quarrel with his comrade, and^ seizing a 
large stick, struck him several times over the head 
with it so violently that he split his skull, and the 
man died two hours afterwards. 

The passengers spoke of this occurrence with an 
air of the most perfect indifference, and boys of nine 
or ten years old went to look at the dead body, and 
came back as gaily as possible to tell what they had 
seen. I knew that human life was held rather 
lightly in America, but I did not expect to find the 
feelings of the young people blunted at so early an 
age as this. 

The little town of Napoleon has only quite lately 
arisen in the forest, and is still entir^l^ surrounded by 
it. I remained there only one day, and then shipped 
myself on the little steamer " Thomas P. Roy," for 
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Little Rock, the chief town of the State of Arkansas, 
about 300 miles off, — a distance that took us forty- 
two hours. 

On the Arkansas, as well as most of the tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi, only very small vessels can 
be used, as these rivers are in summer very deficient 
in water, and even the smallest steamers have to cease 
running for some months. 

From the steamer I had left to the one I now 
entered, the difference was great indeed, for the 
*^ Thomas P. Roy" was not only very small, but 
very disorderly. Here were no separate sleeping- 
cabins, but the gentlemen slept in one common cabin 
and the ladies in another. This time, however, there 
were no ladies but myself and one with two chil- 
dren. But my astonishment may be imagined when 
in the evening her husband also came into our cabin 
and took possession of a berth. We had a tempera- 
ture of 108° Fahr., yet I was obliged to keep the 
heavy curtains of my berth closely drawn ; and in 
the morning I had to perform the very difficult feat 
of dressing myself behind them ; and having to go 
thus with all my clothes on to the wash-hand-stand, 
my ablutions, a*may be supposed, were of a very 
imperfect and unsatisfactory description. The ladies 
in this part of the world do not appear to be very 
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fastidious on these points, and I remember that af- 
terwards, when I was travelling on the Ohio, I once 
saw a young lady call into the ladies' cabin a gen- 
tleman (with whom she could not be very closely 

connected, since she addressed him as Mr. , and 

was addressed by him as Miss ), and without 

ceremony ask him to fasten her dress, though there 
was a female attendant and plenty of women present 
who could have rendered this service. 

Everything in this boat was on the most par- 
simonious scale. Only a very little morsel of ice 
was put into the water at dinner, whilst in the 
*^ Belfast " iced water could be had at any hour of 
the day. The coffee and tea was drunk without 
milk, though we stopped several times every day, 
and milk is in this country so cheap that you may 
have a quart for a cent. For dinner we had on the 
first day roast fowls and potatoes; but the second 
only ham and potatoes ; and the prices were actually 
higher than on the splendid Mississippi steamer. 
Both sides of the Arkansas are clothed with thick 
woods, which indeed seem still to cover the greater 
part of the country. 

The river itself is so full of trunks of trees 
sticking up, or what is still more dangerous^ only 
just covered with water, that the greatest caution is 
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required ; and at night it is onlj with a bright 
moonlight and high water that the navigation can be 
attempted. 

Little Rock counts only 3000 inhabitants, and is 
more like a pretty little forest village than a town, 
as the houses lie far from one another, in the midst 
of trees and gardens. 

I met here with a surprising musical prodigy, in 
the person of a child only six years old, Marie Schar, 
the daughter of German parents. She has only 
been five months receiving instruction, and already 
plays quite astonishingly ; and she only needs to bear 
a melody once or twice to be able to play it. The 
accordion she managed in a masterly manner, though 
on that she had had no instruction at all. Unfortu- 
nately, in this out-of-the-way place her talents will 
have little chance of cultivation. 

I waited in Little Rock till the 1st of July for 
the pretty little steamer, *^ Colonel Drenner," which 
was going to Fort Smith, 300 miles further. In 
this boat there was much more order, and very fair 
entertainment. 

The passage up the Arkansas is more agreeable 
than on the Mississippi ; for, although its rank as 
a river is far below the former, — in fact, it is so 
poorly supplied with water that the steamers were 
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continually getting upon sand-banks, and there was 
often much trouble in getting them off again, — the 
eye finds here some enjoyment in the more varied 
landscape and the rising hills and mountain chains. 
They do not, indeed, yet reach any considerable 
height, but they are a great relief after the deadly 
uniformity of the Mississippi. Here all is, as yet, 
in the fresh wildness of nature. The primeval forest 
is still standing, and you see only here and there 
a small field of Indian com, and a log-house half 
hidden among the trees, — a solitary outpost of civi- 
lization ; but the inhabitants are seldom to be seen. 

The hills increase in size ; and now comes a group 
of rocks, when we have gone about seven or eight 
miles ; but no one of them appears to have much 
claim to the title of " Big Rock," bestowed on one 
of them by the Americans, for none exceeds the 
height of thirty or forty feet. The " Dardanelles " * 
are some ten feet higher, and stand in a line like 
soldiers on each side of the river. The passengers 
were all enchanted with this picturesque spectacle, 
and thought there could be ^* nothing more beautiful 

* The Americans, as is well known, are fond of bestowing 
the names of the most renowned places, and even persons, of 
antiquity, on the towns, villages, and natural features of their 
own country. 
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in the world." In the background appeared Mount 
Magasin^ 500 feet high^ and distinguished hj a long, 
narrow, smooth ridge from all others. 

But, though without any very striking features, 
there is something in the deep solitude of the yet 
untrodden wilderness, where even the smallest vil- 
lages are few and far between, and where not even 
the sound of the falling axe is heard, that is im- 
pressive and almost sublime ; and the impression is 
not lessened, perhaps rather heightened, by the con- 
trast of one of the greatest works of human art — the 
steamer — rushing, foaming through for a moment, 
and disturbing the solemn silence which, as soon as 
the sound of its paddle-wheels has ceased, settles 
down again as death-like as before* 

Although the forest was everywhere dense and 
luxuriant, and the few fields there were bore fine 
crops, the State of Arkansas is not counted among 
the fertile regions of America; and it is for this 
reason that it is, as yet, so little settled* When 
America shall have suffered the mournful fate of 
Europe and become over-populated, the stream of 
emigration may turn this way ; but, as yet, there 
is no need to be sparing with land, and there is more 
of the richest, finest soil than there are hands to till. 
The company on the boat did not appear to be of 
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a very refined or highly intelligent class ; and I got 
amazingly laughed at because, when we stopped to 
take in wood, I used to go into the forest to catch 
insects. Very few of the people I met had any 
notion at all of a museum. 

If I had found the company at the hotel somewhat 
over taciturn, I had certainly no such complaint to 
make of this; for they gossiped all day long, and 
asked me endless questions about my family con- 
nections, — my religion, — my motives for travelling 
so much,— and, moreover, where I got the money 
for my long journeys. They did not confine them- 
selves to talking either, but went into my cabin 
to look at my collection of insects, and not merely 
to look at, but to handle and often spoil them. 
Most troublesome of all were the children, who 
screamed and roared if their parents did not im- 
mediately comply with all their wishes, and do just 
what they pleased. Unluckily, they sometimes 
refused at first and afterwards complied, which is, I 
think, the very worst plan they could have adopted. 
With children it should be always " Yes " or " No," 
and the word once spoken should be maintained. 
In this way, as a child soon learns that its screaming 
answers no purpose, and does not help it to what it 
wants, it soon ceases to scream. 
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Another fault in American education ie, the in- 
troducing children too early to the usages and 
behaTioui- of grown-up persons, lu aome countrtea 
of Europe the children remain children too long, 
which ie not desirable; but the attempt to ignore 
childhood altogether is a far worse mistake. Here, 
the little girl of eight years of age behaves like a 
grown-up young lady, and the boy of ten declines 
being treated aa a boy any longer. In the Southern 
States, the girls often marry at twelve; and the 
same age is considered suitable for the boys' entrance 
on business. In some of these States the law even 
sanctions the runaway matches of young ladies who 
have attdned this mature time of life, and who 
may choose to enter into a matrimonial connection 
without their parents' consent. The natural con- 
sequence of this emancipation of children, even from 
the most legitimate authority, is tliat, not merely 
their intellectual culture is very imperfect, but that 
the timid modesty, the bloom and freshness of youth, 
is soon lost among the girls, and that the women are 
sadly deficient in the tender feminine grace which is 
the truest ornament of our sex. 

In no country in the world, perhaps, are there so 
many educational institutions, public and private, as 
in the United Stntes ; and yet there are, as fai- as I 
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have seen, very few really cultivated and accom- 
plished girls or women ; for I scarcely count being 
able to play a little on the piano and sing a French 
song as constituting a claim to that title. Their 
knowledge is for the most part extremely superficial, 
though they exhibit true republican daring in making 
the most of it. I felt a cold shiver run over me when- 
ever I saw a piano in the saloon of the steamer, for 
young and old ladies seated themselves at it without 
the smallest hesitation, and favoured us with songs 
in uninterrupted succession the whole day long. 
Of geography they knew so little, that when they 
asked me, as hundreds did, what country I came 
to the United States from, and where I was born, 
and that I answered I came from Peru, and I was 
born in Vienna, I found they did not know the 
position of either; their geographical knowledge 
seemed confined to Paris and London, some general 
notion of Germany, and, since the commencement 
of the Russian war, of St. Petersburg and Con- 
stantinople. 

In many of the schools in which I attended ex- 
aminations of the highest classes in geography, the 
questions did not go beyond the United States, so 
that one might have thought there was no other 
country in the world. 
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At first I was exceedingly surprised at tliia igno- 
rance, having understood from the parents that the" 
children had begun to attend the schoola as early as 
four yeara old; but I subsequently got a little more 
insight into the matter. Very few of the parents 
are themselves highly cultivated, and they think 
when they have sent their children to school they 
have done enough. The mothers of the opulent 
classes are not brought up to be very domestic in 
their tastes and habits, but pass the greater part of 
the day swinging themselves in a rocking-chair, and 
reading a novel ; or they go out shopping, and spend 
hours in turning over the costly goods. To take the 
education of their children on themselves would be 
far too much trouble; they have "no time" for it: and 
the schoole are very lax in their discipline ; for if the 
child were compelled to work more than it liked, 
and complained of the school, its complaints would 
be sure to be attended to ; and if it expressed a wish 
to change the school for another, the change would 
be made accordingly. The teachers are therefore 
compelled to be very cautious how they offend the 
smalJ personages, by insisting too much on attention 
to the studies, for if they did they would soon find 
their school empty. 

After I had become aware of all this, I no longer 
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wondered at the superficiality of the ladies' knowledge, 
but, on the contrary, was rather surprised that they 
were as well informed as I found them. 

On reaching Fort Smith, I found that the water 
was thence too shallow to allow of my travelling by 
it any further, and I therefore hired a horse, intend- 
ing to ride to Fort Gibson, in the neighbourhood of 
which I expected to find the Cherokee Indians ; but 
in the night I was again attacked by my old enemy 
the Sumatra fever, and was obliged to renounce my 
project. 

The Cherokee Indians are distinguished above all 
others by their personal advantages and educational 
progress. They live in towns and villages under a 
constitutional form of government, have good schools, 
and even a newspaper; and they frequently send 
their sons into American commercial houses. Their 
chief is married to a white girl of respectable family, 
for a marriage with an Indian is not here considered 
disgracefuL 

I met many of these Cherokees at Forj; Smith, 
whither they come sometimes on business, and 
sometimes on pleasure, and they used frequently 
to dine at the hotel where I was staying. They 
spoke a little English, used knives and forks, and 
generally behaved themselves with great decorum 
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— with the exception of sometimes taking a piece 
out of the dish, and carrying it straight to their 
mouths. 

These men were mostly handsome, both in face 
and figure ; and but for their complexions might have 
passed for Europeans. Their skins, however, I must 
own, were not very pretty, being of a dirty-looking 
brown colour, and very much like leather. Both 
men and women wore European clothing — a sort of 
wide, short blouse, with a large collar, handsomely 
trimmed ; and one had a piece of red stuff wreathed 
round his head, like a garland. The ladies, un- 
luckily, were by no means so good-looking as the 
gentlemen. 

The 4th of July came during my stay at Fort 
Smith, and with it the celebration of the Declaration 
of Independence; on which occasion there was a 
negro-ball, and both slaves and free negroes took 
part in it. 

The costumes were European, of course. The 
gentlemen were in black, with white neck-cloths and 
white waistcoats ; the ladies in tulUy and other pretty 
white dresses ; and there was no lack of gold chains 
and jewellery, or of ribbons and flowers in the hair. 
The ball-room was well lit and decorated, the re- 
freshments abundant; but the European toilettes, 
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with the black and variously-coloured faces, gave to 
the whole scene a somewhat comic effect 

As soon as I was sufficiently recovered from the 
fever, I returned to Napoleon by another handsome 
steamer, the " Crescent-City," the captain of which 
also declined taking any payment from me. 

The shores of the Mississippi, as we proceeded 
farther up, still preserved their monotonous cha- 
racter ; — thick, boundless forests, covered the plain^ 
and no glimpse appeared of any more varied scenery 
— not even of considerable plantations, — nothing 
but here and there a wretched-looking hut, with a 
pile of wood ready for the passing steamer. 

Above the town of Memphis, the banks of the 
river rose abruptly about fifty feet ; and this is 
considered, consequently, the finest scene on the 
river. Our worthy Captain John called me up on 
purpose to admire it, and there was no end of the 
raptures of the passengers. But after a few hundred 
yards, as if nature was quite exhausted by such an 
effort at the picturesque, she fell back into her former 
dismal uniformity. 

At Teddo, 300 miles from St. Louis, and conse- 
quently 1 000 from the mouth of the river, you first 
get something like a fine view. There is a large 
handsome Catholic college here, and a Catholic 
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church, in the Gothic style, as well as some imposing 
looking brick houses. The river is here divided by 
some pretty islands into several branches, forming 
bays, and what looks like a lake, while in the back- 
ground appear ranges of hills ; so that people who 
have never seen any other country than the dreary 
regions on the lower part of the river, are much 
struck by it ; but it will not bear any comparison, 
for instance, with the scenery of the Danube. 

At the town of Cairo, 280 miles below St. Louis, 
the Mississippi receives the waters of the Ohio, dis- 
tinguishable for a long way by their pure green 
colour. After a struggle the waters begin to mingle, 
— single waves of the muddy Mississippi trouble the 
purity of the Ohio, — ^they become more and more 
frequent, and at length the bright pure water en- 
tirely disappears in the murkier fluid; just as we 
often see in life the evil principle gain, for a time 
at least, the upper hand of the good. 

The small town of Cairo lies on a tongue of land 
between the two rivers. It resembles a great many 
other of the American towns, which mostly exhibit 
marks of the haste with which they have been con- 
structed. They consist of scattered wooden houses, 
in which a few small rooms are formed by thin par- 
titions, that can keep out neither the cold of winter 
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nor the heat of summer ; both of which, as it is well 
known, reach greater extremes in the United States 
than in other countries of similar latitude. 

The American takes a fancy to settle here or 
there, sets to work and builds rapidly what is abso- 
lutely necessary ; and should his wants increase he 
builds more. But it often happens that the place does 
not correspond with his hopes and expectations, or 
some other idea has presented itself to his specula- 
tive mind, in which case he abruptly leaves the 
settlement, even when he has been doing very well, 
in order to follow up his new project, and plant him- 
self somewhere else. The Americans call this ** going- 
ahead," or keeping moving ; and I myself met, in 
the steamer, several of these " moving " families, who 
confessed to me that they were leaving their homes 
for no other reason than because they had lived in 
them for some years. 

On the 14th of July we reached the town of St. 
Louis, which had been visible for some hours before, 
as the river in this part makes many windings ; but 
there was nothing very attractive in the duU mass 
of houses that lay along the banks, and extended 
over a slight elevation. The large American towns 
have fine buildings, many churches, &c. ; but these 
are only seen when you go through the streets. 
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There are eeldom any majestic domes or lofty 
towers to greet you from afar. The country round 
St. Louie ia flat and sandy, and the woods lie several 
miles off. 

I stopped at the house of Mr. Charles Boire, a 
judge, with whom I had become acquainted at New 
Orleans, and who, hearing I was going to St. Louis, 
had had the kindness to invite me to his house. 

The town of St. Louis had, wlicn I visited it, no 
less a population than 120,000, although fifteen years 
ago it did not count nearly a tenth of tliat number. 
Aa usual, the hotels, the bank, and the custom-house 
are the most remarkable buildings, but there are also 
some private ones well worth notice, for instance, a 
house in "4th Street," which is built entirely of 
white marble found in the neighbourhood of the 
town ; and the Catholic church, though simple, is 
extremely pretty. My first walk was to this church ; 
my inducement thereto being the following descrip- 
tion which I had read in the St. Louis Directory for 
the year;— 

" The Cathedral at St Louis is unrivalled in the 
United States for the elegance and cosdy magni- 
ficence of its sacred vessels, its pictures, and decora- 
tions ; and few churches in Europe are in possession 
of similar treasures. There are pictures by Rubens, 
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Baphael^ Guido, Paul Veronese, and many others 
by the first masters of the Italian school." 

From this description I was led to hope for the 
enjoyment of a fine picture-gallery, as well as of 
other precious works of art ; but, to my infinite 
astonishment, I found that these treasures existed 
almost solely in the imagination of the writer. There 
were no works of art, but four oil pictures, and of 
these only one that could possibly be ascribed to any 
of the old masters. It is common enough to find 
exaggeration and colouring In the statements of tra- 
vellers, but such a piece of downright falsehood as 
this I had not before met with. 

The prison is built of massive stone ; the interior 
consisting of a great hall with two stories of cells, 
each adapted for two persons, but without any kind 
of furniture but an ox-hide to supply the place of a 
bedstead. The prisoners before trial may, as far as 
their purses permit, procure themselves every indul- 
gence, but after conviction this is no longer allowed. 
This at least Is the letter of the law ; but I myself 
saw the convicts in possession of more comforts than 
the other class, for the golden key is as powerful in 
these free countries as anywhere else in the world. 

The prison diet would not have been bad if the 
mode of preparation had been a little better ; but it 
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was both unhealthy and wanting in cleanliness, and 
the people were fed quite like dogs. There was one 
great tub into which all sorts of food were thrown 
together ; and when this was brought into the hall, 
a disgustingly dirty negro took out, sometimes with 
a ladle, sometimes even with his hands, a certain 
portion, threw it into a pan, and pushed this through 
a little opening in the cell doors. The air in the 
hall was very impure, and in the cells almost un- 
bearable. Executions take place always in the court- 
yard of the prison. 

There are many institutions of a charitable kind, 
such as for forsaken children, for poor old people, 
and for the reformation of women of bad character, 
&c. ; all of which appeared to me admirably managed ; 
the establishment for the poor especially, for whom 
much is done in the United States. Many societies 
of the kind are formed by the ladies only, who 
superintend and provide for them in a very effectual 
manner ; and in this respect the ladies of America 
deserve the most cordial praise. 

The sugar refinery of the Messrs. Belcher is ex- 
tremely well worth seeing, and is the largest in 
the western country. More than six hundred tons 
of molasses are made into refined sugar every week ; 
and in this operation 700 men are employed, and 
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140 horses and mules. I saw here one of the 
deepest Artesian wells that have, I believe, ever been 
made ; it has already reached a depth of 2200 feet, 
and the boring is still going on ; for though there is 
already an abundant supply of water, it is so im- 
pregnated with sulphur that it cannot be used. The 
market-hall of St. Louis is handsome, but not equal 
to that of New Orleans. 

Belle Fontaine^ as it is called, is one of the 
prettiest cemeteries that I have ever seen ; consisting 
of a magnificent natural park of many hundred 
acres of land, in which art has had nothing more to 
do than to clear away the underwood and cut down 
a few of the trees. In this ground only places for 
family graves are sold, and these at a pretty high 
price. Each is adorned with flowers, and surrounded 
by a light elegant iron railing ; and in the centre 
stands a handsome marble monument, often of Italian 
workmanship. As yet, however, there are very few 
of these places filled. The whole park is intersected 
by beautiful paths for walking and driving, and it 
certainly would not be easy to find a more charming 
walk. I only regretted that there were no seats, so 
that one might take a book and linger there a much 
longer time. 

I remained some weeks in the house of Mr Boice, 
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and duriDg tbe whole time was very attentive to ths | 
treatment of the servants, who were all slaves, and 
to my great joy I found that they were treated aa if 
they belonged to the family — well clothed, well 
fed, and witli even, as it appeai'ed to me, too little 
work; for half a dozen slaves certainly had not aa 
much as would have been done among ua by two 
servants. Mr. and Mrs. Eoice, it ie true, are among 
the moat excellent people in existence, and their 
children uncommonly well brought up. Could such 
maatere aa these be secured for slaves, their lot would 
doubtless be happy enough. 

I made a little excursion from St. Louis to a 
town called Highland, thirty-two miles off, and 
situated on the other side of the Mississippi, in the 
State of Illinois. For this purpose I had to take 
a place in the stage coacli,— certainly no very agree- 
able mode of travelling here; for the Americans, 
who are commonly so careful, almost covetous of 
their time, manifest with these machines a really 
heavenly patience. The passengers do not, for 
instance, collect at any common starting-point, but 
the coach drives about to the respective houses to 
pick up passengers, — a plan that in a large town, 
of course, occasiona a dreadful loss of time, — as 
you go driving here and there, aometimea for two 
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or three hours, before the actual journey begins. 
Just as much time is lost over the changing horses. 
They are never ready ; and the gentlemen go into 
the inn or liquor-shop and pass half an hour there 
at each stage. The horses are also watered on the 
road. 

The little town of Highland is about fifteen years 
old, and contains 5000 Germans and Swiss, by whom 
it has been founded. Before this, the country round 
was entirely prairie ; but now it is covered with 
luxuriant wheat, oats, and maize fields. I was 
received here in a very complunentary manner.*— 
A Mr. Bernais, who had formerly been attached to 
the French Embassy in Vienna, was waiting for me 
at the station, to conduct me to his house ; and in 
the evening I had a serenade from the Musical 
Society of the place ; and the cordial feeling mani- 
fested towards me, — the German language that I 
heard on all sides, — the German songs and musical 
compositions performed for my entertainment, and 
reaUy in an admirable manner, _aU this made me 
fairly forget in what a strange and distant part of 

. * I hope I shall be pardoned for mentioning little particulars 
of this kind. I do so for the sake of making my acknowledg- 
ments for the kindness I have received, in the course of my 
travels, from people of all nations. 
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the world I was. I seemed to have been somehow 
conjured back into a place in Germany. 

Five or six miles beyond Highland^ the prairies 
are still in a state of nature. I went to visit them^ 
and found them very different from my previous 
conception, formed only on description. I had 
imagined an immeasurable level surface, covered 
with grass six or seven feet high, and the passage 
through which was extremely difficult. I found, 
however, on reaching the prairie, that the land was 
of an undulating form, and, though thickly covered 
with grass, herbs, and weeds, these nowhere exceeded 
the height of two or three feet ; and it was perfectly 
possible to walk, or even drive, all over the prairie. 
The prospect from one of the hillocks of twenty or 
thirty feet high was charming. I could never have 
imagined that a landscape without river, mountain, 
or lake, could have been half so beautiful. The 
waving outline afforded the eye the advantage of a 
distant prospect and of perpetual variety. On some 
of the slopes lay pretty farm-houses, in the midst of 
blooming plantations; and in the foreground the 
little town, shaded by groves of fruit and other 
trees; and in the far distance "iappeared the dark 
forest to frame in the picture. 

On the great estates of Mr. Kopfli an experiment 
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was made^ a few years ago, of planting vines, and 
they succeeded admirably ; but it was found that the 
expense of making the wine was so great, that it 
could be had cheaper from abroad, and the matter 
was therefore given up for the present. 

I visited several of the farms, as I much wished to 
become acquainted with the mode of life of the class 
of farmers in America ; and I certainly became con- 
vinced that, for any one who possesses property suffi- 
cient to buy land, build himself a house, and cover 
the expenses of the first year, there is here the 
finest prospect opened. Land, in the districts still 
unsettled, may be bought of the government at a 
dollar and a quarter per acre ; and with his own land 
the farmer may do precisely what he will. Nothing in 
this fine free country is a monopoly ; nothing is for- 
bidden or highly taxed ; and, one very trifling rate 
excepted, he has no duties or burdens whatever. 

The farmers, with their men, perform all the out- 
of-door labour, for you never see in this country 
women at work in the fields, or dragging home fod- 
der for cattle, or carrying then- productions to mar- 
ket, &c. The Americans treat their women far too 
tenderly to allow them to undertake any such severe 
labours. The women perform the domestic employ- 
ments, milk the cows, make butter, &c. They live 
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extremely well, and are always well dressed; in- 
deed, that matter the good ladies carry somewhat to 
excess, and make their appearance on Sundays in 
grand state, with gold watches, rings, chains, and so 
forth. 

The food of these farmers is excellent and most 
abundant; — at breakfast, cold meat and ham, with 
bread and butter, tea and coffee ; in the evening, a 
similar meal ; and roast meats, &c., at dinner. The 
same viands are set forth every day, by which the 
ladies are spared much trouble in contriving a variety 
of dishes* Almost every farmer's wife has in her 
house a nice spare room to receive her friends in ; 
but there is, nevertheless, not so much hospitality 
among them as I expected to find. 

If a stranger happens to come in when the family 
are at their meals, he is invited to join them, but 
should he arrive at any other time, not so much as a 
glass of milk will be offered him. I was told, too, 
that though you may pass a night at one of these 
farm-houses, you are expected to pay for your ac- 
commodation, so that I do not see exactly where the 
hospitality is. 

I cannot leave Highland without mentioning my 
obligations to the amiable family of Bandelier. 
Every one with whom I became acquainted learned 
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my passion for insects ; but since I had quitted the 
Dutch Indian settlements, no one had been so com- 
plaisant as, either for friendship or payment, to assist 
me with any contributions ; indeed when they pos- 
sessed any specimens they seemed sometimes quite 
afraid to show them to me ; and I could hardly help 
laughing at the anxiety they manifested in displaying 
to me a few butterflies and beetles, as if they feared 
they ought to offer them, yet were by no means will- 
ing to do so. It was in vain that, when I asked to 
see them, I distinctly stated that I did not desire to 
have them, but merely to look at them ; they evi- 
dently did not trust me. Many people had unfor- 
tunately ^^ sent them to a museum," or "presented 
them to a friend, " only a few days ago. 

The young son of Mr. Bandelier, however, a lad 
of fifteen, made an honourable exception. He showed 
me his collection with the greatest readiness and 
pleasure, and pressed ^me, with really touching sin- 
cerity and earnestness, to take from it whatever was 
of any use to me. 

From Highland I drove ten miles to Lebanon, to 
see a newly-founded town, which as yet consists of 
nothing more than a row of little wooden houses on 
the edge of the forest ; the way to it lies mostly 
through the prairie. Four miles farther is the farm 
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of Mr. Hekers ; and with astonishment I recognised 
in him a distinguished and highly-cultivated man^ 
who was compelled for political reasons to quit his 
native country of Baden, and is now as completely 
occupied with rural affairs as if he had been bom a 
farmer. To see him in his rustic dress, working 
among his men, no one would imagine what his for- 
mer life had been ; and his wife surprised me even 
more, by the calm and cheerful resignation with 
which she has entered on her new life, and accom- 
modated herself to her change of circumstances. It 
must have been hard enough for them both at first, 
to renounce all intellectual intercourse, and associate 
only with those whose ** talk is of oxen." 

On returning from this excursion, I lingered a 
few days more at St. Louis ; and then, on the 29th 
of July, continued my journey on the beautiful 
steamer "Excelsior," which was going 800 miles 
farther, to St. Paul. 

Thirty miles above St. Louis, you come to the 
mouth of the Missouri which here pours itself into 
the Mississippi, and brings all the dirt into its 
waters, for which it is so notorious. Above the 
Missouri they are perfectly bright and clear. 

On the 30th of July, early in the morning, we 
arrived at the tiny little town of Hamburg consist- 
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ing of at most a dozen houses, but in an extremely 
pretty situation, on a hill, about 100 feet high. 

Still more beautiful is the position of Clarksville ; 
and we passed several villages, all consisting only of 
a few wooden houses, or rather cottages, but which, 
in consideration of their future greatness and popu- 
lation, are already called towns. The American 
lives, indeed, so much in the future, that he has 
little enjoyment of the present. Between Hamburg 
and the small town of Quincy, the passage on the 
Mississippi is much pleasanter. The river here 
abounds in islands, great and small; chains of hills 
show themselves ; the woods become much finer, the 
trees taller and of larger girth. At Quincy the 
plains again come into the foreground, and at Keo- 
Kick the water became so shallow, that the greater 
part of our lading had to be transferred to a to wing- 
boat. The town of Madison, with the fort of the 
same name, may be considered a considerable place 
for this part of the country, as it numbers 3000 or 
4000 inhabitants ; and still more important is Bur- 
lington, which boasts of brick houses, forming broad 
streets. 

Bock Island and Davenport, lying opposite to 
each other, and only separated by the Mississippi^ 
have also some right to be called towns. None of 
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these towns or villages, however, have any striking 
or attractive features ; the land is still little broken 
on either side of the river, and the woods only cleared 
here and there in small patches, just to make room 
for the towns. There is little land cultivated near 
I them, unless it lies farther in the interior than I 

* could see. 

i We remained for the night lying opposite Daven- 

I port; and towards eleven o'clock there arose such 

a violent storm that it threatened to become a per- 
fect hurricane. The flashes of lightning succeeded 
each other without interruption, the thunder rolled 
wildly through the roaring of the wind, and the offi- 
cers and the captain hastened down from their cabins 
on the upper terrace to the lower floors, fearing the 
! storm might carry them away, as well as the chim- 

ney of the engine, as it had done in a similar case 
i[ three weeks before. We saw the shattered remains 

J of it lying on the shore, as well as a brick house 

I that had been unroofed by the hurricane. 

L * On the morning of the 4th of August we turned 

V into the Fever River, and landed at the little town 

I Galena, not far from its mouth. The position of 

this town is very charming; one part of it winds 
round the foot of a beautiful hill, and the other 
stretches in picturesque groups of habitations up to 
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its summit. From Galena we turned into the Mis- 
sissippi, which had now decreased considerably in 
breadth ; but its banks have improved in beauty, if 
that term could be applied to them at all hitherto ; 
but, in fact, the whole way from New Orleans to this 
river, a distance of 1600 miles, the aspect the Mis- 
sissippi presents is enough to drive a painter to 
despair : all one can do is to try and fill the imagi- 
nation with the idea of the grandeur of passing 
between primeval forests and prairies on one of the 
mightiest rivers of the whole earth, and through 
regions that, twenty years ago, were untrodden save 
by the bear and the buffalo, and the wild Indian 
hunter who pursued them, though now towns and 
villages are shooting up in them like mushrooms. 

This is a grand thing to think of at first, but after 
a few days one gets tired of the perpetual monotony 
of the scenery. 

The company on this steamer was very mixed 
indeed. There were two girls, of about twenty years 
of age, whose behaviour left very little doubt of what 
class they belonged to ; and who, when they passed 
me as they were leaving the boat, clapped me on the 
shoulder, and bawled in my ear in the most impu- 
dent manner, that I was just like their grandmother, 
which, as far as my age went, I might have been. 
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At dinner several of the ladies pelted each other 
with the gnawed cobs of Indian corn, and it was 
often not easy for their neighbours to avoid getting 
a share of the compliment. In the evening they all 
took possession of the rocking-chairs, and began 
rocking themselves with all their might. I should 
have liked to have been artist enough to make a 
drawing of them in those positions, and showed 
them what they all looked like. There were ten of 
these chairs, and the ladies placed them in a circle, 
threw themselves back in them, many even held 
their hands over their heads, stuck their feet far 
out, and then away they went full swing. There 
was certainly nothing very delicate or feminine in 
their appearance while they were engaged in this 
exercise. 

I have been told I must not judge the manners 
of the Americans by what I have seen on board the 
steamers, and I am willing to believe it ; yet did I 
not, in fact, see more of the natural character in the 
unrestrained freedom of such meetings than in the 
fashionable parties of New Orleans and New York ? 
In the parties, I should never have found out what 
a pleasure the gentlemen take in sticking their 
feet up upon chairs, or even upon tables ; nor wit- 
nessed the performances of the fair sex on the rock- 
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ing-chairs. In private society, I should never have 
known who had so little respect for themselves, or 
their company, and so little genuine love of cleanli- 
ness and order, as to come to table in dirty linen, 
torn dresses, dirty boots, &c. I should not have seen 
gentlemen chewing tobacco like common sailors, — 
laying the bones of fowls, after they had picked 
them, on the table-cloth by their plates, and doing 
other things that I hardly like to describe. I 
should not have seen how ill brought-up the chil- 
dren were ; and I should never have had occasion 
to remark that astonishing zeal in favour of their 
own particular orthodoxy, whatever that might be, 
which induced ladies and gentlemen, the moment I 
came on deck, to come up to me and ask to what 
Church I belonged I " Really, Sir," or " Madam," 
I used to reply, " I do not wish to question you 
about your Church, and I should be glad if you 
would follow my example." 

If I asked for a book in the presence of one of 
these zealous personages, they would present me 
with the Bible or a religious tract ; and I must own 
this rude and abrupt manner of forcing their opinions 
upon me, gave me anything but a favourable opinion 
of them, and did not at all dispose me to listen to 
what they might have further to say ; indeed, I used 
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to shun these proselyte-makers as I would a pesti- 
lence. 

Early in the morning of the 6th of August we 
entered a small lake, from the midst of which rose a 
little island ; and the whole region lay before us so 
still and romantic, the island looked so secluded from 
all the world, that there only wanted a cell and a 
hermit to complete the picture. 

This small lake forms a kind of entrance to a larger 
one, called the Pepin Lake, which is about twenty 
miles long, and four broad. Both are formed by the 
Mississippi, and the sight of the larger almost made 
me amends for my long and tedious voyage up the 
river. 

To the south-west, its basin is surrounded by a 
chain of lofty hills, some of which fall in precipitous 
rocky walls of 300 or 400 feet in height. To one 
of these, called Marden's Rock, a melancholy tradi- 
tion is attached of a young Indian girl, who, though 
betrothed to one of her own people, had become 
warmly attached to a white man, who, having lost 
his way, had come into her wigwam. When the 
time approached for her wedding, finding that she 
could not otherwise escape, she had rushed to the top 
of this rock and plunged into the lake below, which 
restored to her bridegroom only her inanimate corpse. 
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The other side of the lake is partly encu'cled by 
hills, partly by gently swelling slopes, with a range 
of mountains in the background ; and villages and 
farms lie scattered about the shore. I was never 
weary of looking at this beautiful landscape re- 
flected in the smooth watery mirror beneath, and 
considered the rate of the steamer much too swift 
when it carried us through it to a third lake, that 
of St. Croix, formed by the river of the same name, 
and which is longer, but considerably narrower, than 
Lake Pepin. It is drawn, like a long white scarf, 
through hills and plains and woods, and leaves 
scarcely room for a few small islands in its channel. 
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On the morning of the 7th of August we arrived at 
St. Paul, the capital of the district of Minnesota. 
The town is divided into two parts ; one of which 
lies on the shore, and the other on the upland above. 
Like all the other places in this district, it is 
not more than five years old, has arisen with 
astonishing rapidity, and already counts more than 
5000 inhabitants. Between the wooden houses 
stand some stately-looking edifices of brick, and, 
scattered round to the distance of two miles, lie 
pretty country houses in gardens planted on the 
land that is only just cleared of forest. 

Minnesota is not yet incorporated with the United 
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States, but is only a territory. In order to be re- 
cognised as a state, a tract of land must be inhabited 
by a certain number of whites — from 60,000 to a 
100,000, — and as long as this is not the case it re- 
mains only a territory or district. In these any one 
may settle, taking land wherever he can find it, 
without asking any one's consent, or having any- 
thing whatever to pay, and being entirely free from 
taxes. As soon, however, as the territory is declared 
a state, he must pay a dollar and a quarter an acre 
for all the land he has taken, or give it up. 

Before the declaration a general meeting of the 
inhabitants takes place, to determine by a majority 
of votes for or against the introduction of slavery. 
In Minnesota the question has been determined in 
the negative, not so much from philanthropic con- 
siderations as on account of the nature of the climate. 
This is healthy, and perfectly adapted to Europeans, 
who can here perform all kinds of field labour as well 
as at home ; and, where this is the case, their work is 
cheaper than that of slaves. 

The Territory of Minnesota contains 166,000 
square miles, or 106,000,000 of acres of land; and, 
although it has been known to the whites more than 
100 years, it was only in 1849 that the Govern- 
ment made a regular examination of it, and declared 
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it very fertile. It then purchased the land from the 
natives (a few small portions excepted), and sent the 
greater part of them to the Indian Territory. In 
these cases the Government pays the Indian chiefs 
usually about five or six cents the acre, and the 
expenses of measurement, of transporting the people 
to the new grounds, of negotiating with them, mak- 
ing them presents, &c., are reckoned at so much 
more; so that the land costs ten or twelve cents, and 
is sold to settlers, as I have said, at one and a quar- 
ter dollar per acre. 

For these few years past the population of Minne- 
sota has been going on with astounding rapidity, and 
it will probably in a short time become a state. In 
the year 1852 there were scarcely 20,000 whites in 
it, but the year after nearly double that number. 
Hitherto the only exports have been boards and 
timber of every kind ; the first being floated down 
the river to St. Louis, whence they are sent further. 
You see in this country steam and water saw-mills at 
work in places where the smoke of the Indian's wig- 
wam and the traces of the wild buffalo and the deer 
have hardly disappeared. Here nature and human 
industry are brought into close conflict ; and never 
was land so eagerly seized on as in Minnesota. 
Large quantities of corn, potatoes, and so forth are 
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nevertheless imported from the neighbouring states, 
as the settlers are still too much occupied with clearing 
the forest and with the saw-mills to grow all that is 
required ; but in a few years they will be able to 
raise not only all that is wanted for home consump- 
tion, but for export also, for the soil is extraordi-^ 
narily rick 

It is a beautiful and happy country, which one 
may, with a good conscience, recommend to all emi- 
grants, especially such as bring with them strong 
hands, willing industry, and a love of order. Here 
the settler has no deadly climate to encounter, and 
may hope for a speedy reward to his industry ; and 
not, as in some countries, look forward to a long life 
of toil, of which his children only can reap the fruits. 

I came to St. Paul with an introductory letter to 
a Mr. Holingshead, who has built himself a house at 
a short distance from the town, on a hill, whence he 
can overlook the pleasant panorama. 

The surface of the whole country is undulating, 
and still occupied in great part by prairie and forest. 
The waving form affords a wide extent of view, and 
Mr. Holingshead pointed out a hill whence it is said 
you can see for 100 miles round, and which serves as 
a convenient landmark for wanderers who happen to 
lose their way^ Mr. Holingshead was so good as 
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to invite me to a drive of nine miles to tho most 
celebrated falls of tbe Mississippi, those knov^n as 
St. Anthony's. 

We went by the prettiest roads, over plain and 
hill, between prairies and thickets, and lately broken- 
up lands, where the newly arrived settler had only 
just set up his log-hut in the midst of his fields. 
Every step that brought me nearer to the falls in- 
creased my curiosity, for I had heard them men- 
tioned by the Americans as among the most remark- 
able scenes of the kind. I could not, indeed, expect 
any great mass of water, as the river was so shallow 
near the falls that we could drive through it ; but 
what was wanting in volume would, I hope, be 
made up in height. 

I was soon standing on the edge of these re- 
nowned falls, and I certainly was beyond measure 
astonished ; not, however, at their grandeur, but their 
insignificance. There were not falhy but only one 
fall, and that not above twenty feet high. Its 
breadth was indeed considerable ; but that only 
served to make it look still lower than it was. It 
was also much disfigured by a number of trunks of 
trees that had floated towards it, and by a saw-mill. 
The prettiest thing about the fall was the rock over 
which it fell, which was as smoothly perpendicular 
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as if it had been cut by a chisel ; but there was no- 
thing romantic to view in the environs, merely the 
forest, which shut out every other prospect. 

Here, then, was another of the scenes which the 
Americans make such a talk about, but which I 
must say I think only those who have seen very little 
could extol so highly. 

I do not like to echo what others would say out 
of mere complaisance, but always to state simply 
what my own feelings and opinions are, though 
without the slightest wish to represent them as the 
only correct ones. 

On leaving the Mississippi Falls we made, on our 
return to St. Paul, a little circuit, to see the " Fall 
of the Minne-ha-ha ! " or " Laughing Water." 
This little cascade Is scarcely three feet broad, but 
falls sixty feet over a rocky precipice into a basin 
below, which is enclosed by wooded hills or walls of 
rock. The whole bears a great resemblance to an 
extinct crater of a volcano ; but there is nowhere 
about it the least trace of lava or anything that 
might strengthen such a conjecture. Between the 
rock and the water of the fall there is room to pass ; 
and, on the whole, this miniature cascade pleased me 
better than the celebrated one of the Mississippi ; 
possibly, in some measure, because I expected no^ 
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thing from it, while of the St. Anthony's Falls I had 
heard much laudation. The view from the top of the 
Minne-ha-ha Fall was extremely pretty. The eye 
wandered far over the undulating prairie country, on 
the one side to the River Minnesota, on the other 
following the course of the Mississippi, as beyond 
the Fall it winds through a narrow rocky channel. 

We passed on our way Fort Snelling, which is 
built of stone on a solid rocky foundation, and, with 
its comer towers, must certainly be to Indians im- 
pregnable. It is here that the Minnesota pours 
itself into the Mississippi 

We found encamped near this fort a party of the 
fur-hunters, as they are called. These people lead a 
curious life. They associate constantly with the 
Indians, and even choose their wives from among 
them, occupying themselves entirely with hunting 
and barter trade. They remain for weeks and 
months together in the thick forest, wander far up 
towards the north, and endeavour to make acquaint- 
ance with all the tribes of natives, from whom they 
get furs in exchange for glass beads, coloured hand- 
kerchiefs, &c When they have collected a suffi- 
cient load, they pack it on a small two-wheeled car 
drawn by one horse, and proceed to the nearest large 
town to sell it, bringing with them on their return 
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tea, coffee, sugar, and whatever they need for their 
own consumption, as well as goods for their barter 
trade with the Indians. 

They encamp during their journeys in little tents 
under the open sky, and become so attached to their 
wild way of life, that they will not exchange it for a 
settled situation of the greatest comfort. Although 
they often get a great deal of money for their furs, 
they mostly come back from the towns quite poor ; 
for, like the gold diggers of California, they cannot 
resist the temptations offered them, and soon find 
themselves at the end of their hardly earned treasure. 
He among them may be accounted as a prudent man 
who keeps enough to purchase goods to continue his 
Indian trade. 

We brought back from our excursion most ex- 
cellent appetites, and found at Mr. Holingshead's 
house a most excellent dinner awaiting us. After- 
wards I went with Mrs. Holingshead to see a grotto 
two miles from St. Paul, which runs for half a mile 
into a sand-hill ; but a brook that rises in it, and has 
no actual bed, makes it wet and damp all over, so 
that a walk in its interior is not very agreeable ; 
especially as there is not much to reward the trouble, 
for there is nowhere any trace of a dripping-stone 
to be seen. The prettiest thing about it is the kind 
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of irregular hall that forms the entrance, and which, 
being very cool, is a favourite resort of the towns- 
people on hot days for purposes of social recreation. 
On the 9th of August I left St. Paul in order to 
go to Lake Superior; a journey which is made 
partly on the River St. Croix and partly by land. 
I had arranged to go in company with a gentleman 
who was travelling the same way, and was to wait 
for him two days at Stillwater, a place about sixteen 
miles oflP, to which I was to go in the stage-coach. 
The company consisted, when I got in, of a young 
man who never spoke a word, and a young woman 
who never held her tongue, and who in the course 
of a quarter of an hour had made me acquainted 
with the whole of her affairs. When we had gone 
about two miles our company received an addition. 
It was a young woman who, to judge by her dress, 
might, have been thought to belong to the wealthy 
classes, as she was " clothed in silk attire," with 
abundance of ornaments ; but her behaviour enabled 
us only too soon to certify her position. She had 
on one side of her face two blue spots that looked 
very much as if they had been received in a fight ; 
she chewed tobacco at a prodigious rate ; and, pulling 
from her pocket a bottle of brandy, she proceeded 
to refresh herself with it, and then, with great 
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politeness, offered it to us. She talked to every one, 
though from the silent gentleman and myself she 
received no answer; but with the gossiping young 
woman she was soon engaged in conversation. This 
society, however, did not suit the lady's views, and 
she soon called to the coachman to stop, got out, and 
joined the men on the outside. 

We stopped to dine at an inn, and as this person 
was a white we were compelled to endure her com- 
pany at table ; another instance of the wisdom of 
classing people by the colour of their skins. 

For this sixteen miles' journey we took, including 
the dinner-time, six hours; but the way was so 
extremely pretty, that I could with pleasure have 
repeated it (only not in the stage-coach). It led 
through park-like meadows, past small lakes said to 
abound in fish, and then, again, we had beautiful 
views over the wide prairie and the Lake of St. 
Croix. 

At Stillwater I was received in the most friendly 
manner in the house of a Mr. SkuUenberg, and 
there I waited, according to agreement, for my 
travelling companion ; but, to my great surprise, he 
neither came nor wrote, — the very first instance of a 
failure in politeness towards a woman that I ever 
met with in an American. 
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On the 12th of August I went on board a very 
tiny steamer for St. Croix. Stillwater lies at the 
end of the lake^ so that we soon got into the St 
Croix River, which is only navigable for very small 
vessels ; and at the town of St. Croix it forms rapids 
and waterfalls, and above this is so shallow and full 
of rocks, that the smallest boats can hardly make 
their way. The views around of wildly picturesque 
rocks and woods are beautiful ; but a traveller 
anxious about personal accommodation would per- 
haps scarcely find compensation in them for all the 
inconveniences of these small steamers. These re- 
gions are as yet visited by few besides woodcutters 
and dealers in wood, who come on board ragged, 
dirty, and not unfrequently drunk ; and, since there 
is only one cabin, you must perforce associate with 
them. Our table was miserably served, our table- 
cloth disgustingly dirty, the place of glasses was 
supplied by tea-cups, and, what was far worse, I had 
a drunken man opposite to me, and could hear an- 
other snoring in one of the berths ; so that I shall 
not easily forget this passage. We ran aground on 
sand-banks several times, and did not reach St. 
Croix till the following day, although we had left 
Stillwater at eight in the morning ; and I had the 
satisfaction of passing the night on a very dirty bed. 
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that was, moreover, as hard and lumpy as if it were 
filled with stones. 

August \Zth. At nine o'clock in the morning we 
got in ; and the steamer stopped in a basin so com- 
pletely enclosed by rocks sixty or seventy feet high, 
that the entrance can hardly be seen. One of these 
rocks, which stands rather apart from the rest, bears 
the name of the " Devil's Chimney." 

As soon as I landed I tried to find some one to 
guide me to the two falls of the St. Croix, the Taylor, 
and the Upper Fall ; of both of which I had heard 
much at Stillwater. 

When we Europeans talk of a waterfall we 
understand a tolerable mass of water throwing itself 
from a considerable height. But the Americans are 
more easily contented, and make up by the grandeur 
of the name for what is wanting in the thing. A 
sort of rapid, of scarcely three feet in height, before 
which the steamer stopped, but which I should have 
scarcely noticed, was pointed out to me as the 
Taylor Fall ; and about a mile further we came to 
the Upper Fall, which was perhaps seven or eight 
feet high, and to which also the name of rapid 
would have been more applicable. 

The town of St. Croix consists as yet only of a 
hotel, a dozen wooden houses, and a few saw-mills 
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lying in the neighbouring forest; but the people 
have hopes that it will shortly rise into a consider- 
able town ; only, it is to be observed, that wherever 
in America there are a few huts standing the occu- 
pants always cherish the same expectation. 

The weather at St. Paul and Stillwater was 
already cpld, cloudy, and rainy, more than it is with 
us in the month of November ; so that I was strongly 
advised to give up the idea of going to Lake Superior 
by land; and, in consideration of the probable recur- 
rence of my constant torment, the Sumatra fever, 
which might under these circumstances be dangerous, 
I hearkened to this advice, and returned to Galena 
on the Mississippi, a distance of 300 miles; from 
Ga,lena I went by stage-coach to Warren (25 miles) ; 
and thence, 175 miles further, by rail to Chicago, 
where I arrived on the 20th of August. 

There is not much to be said concerning this 
journey : the country is mostly undulating in sur- 
face, a great deal covered with wood, and, where 
cultivated, extremely fertile. I found, however, 
more interest in observing the Americans themselves, 
who unite so many contradictory qualities, that they 
were a constant enigma to me. At one moment the 
merest trifle, a word, is sufficient to set their blood 
boiling and to excite them to fury, and even the 
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commission of murder. At another time they mani- 
fest the most extraordinary and invincible patience. 
For example^ with their servants, who really often 
appear to be more masters in the house than those 
who bear the name, they Avill beg for the perform- 
ance of the commonest service as if it were quite a 
favour. Assuredly I should always desire to see 
servants treated with kindness, and as if they be- 
longed to the family; but I would nevertheless insist 
upon their performing as exactly every duty they 
had undertaken as I should mine towards them ; 
but here people do not seem at all of this way of 
thinking. 

On the drive from Galena to Warren the patience 
with which nine gentlemen submitted to the whims 
of the coachman did, I must own, considerably dis- 
turb mine. At the last stage where we changed 
horses travellers are accustomed, when they arrive 
in good time, to take tea, or some other refreshments. 
We, however, were very late, and, as we feared we 
should miss the train on the railroad, we desired the 
coachman, who also is changed at every station, to 
drive on immediately. He, however, on his side, 
having probably an understanding with the landlord, 
ordered us — that is really the right word— to take 
tea, and refused to go on for half an hour. We were 
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not obedient enough to do as we were bid, and take 
the tea ; but the coachman disappeared, and all our 
calling was of no avail. When at length he came the 
gentlemen requested him, in the most polite manner 
possible, to be good enough to make what haste he 
could ; but though the road was excellent, and the 
horses quite fresh, we scarcely went beyond a walk. 
No entreaties nor prayers, not even bribes — for some 
tried that method — had any effect; yet, with the 
exception of an occasional muttered exclamation, 
that was not a blessing, from some of the gentlemen, 
there Avas no notice taken of his behaviour. I, as a 
woman, could of course do nothing ; but I could not 
help wishing for some half-dozen of my so-called 
phlegmatic countrymen; I think they would have 
managed matters better. Fortunately we got to 
Warren just three minutes before the departure of 
the train, and, as no one had any heavy luggage, 
we were able to get into the carriage. A few 
minutes more would have cost us a whole day ; for it 
was Saturday, and in the State of Illinois no trains 
run on Sundays. 

The town of Chicago lies in a plain on Lake Mi- 
chigan, and is chiefly remarkable for its rapid growth. 
In 1830 a single log-house was built on the spot, and 
as four years afterwards there was reason to think it 
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might be an advantageous place for a town, people 
began to settle there rapidly, and now there are 
60,000 inhabitants. 

The whole State of Illinois has made very rapid 
progress ; and, as the climate is good, the land ex- 
cellent, and the prairie very easily transformed into 
fields, the concourse of immigrants is very consider- 
able. 

The Americans are the most enterprising people 
in the world ; they are making railroads in all direc- 
tions; every lake and river is in their territory 
covered with steamers ; and the means of communi- 
cation are in existence often before there is any po- 
pulation to profit by them. But it is precisely these 
means of communication that make settlement so 
easy and rapid ; and land is cleared, farms established, 
and towns and villages built as if by magic. 

On the 22nd of August I went by Lake Michigan 
to Milvaukee (ninety-six miles), in the State of Wis- 
consin. This town also is of very recent origin, 
having been founded in 1838 ; but it now contains 
35,000 inhabitants, of whom one-third are Germans. 

I found here for the first time a good German 
hotel, kept by a Mr. Weststein, where we had ex- 
cellent entertainment and handsome clean rooms for 
the very reasonable charge of a dollar a day. In all 
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the towns that I had visited hitherto^ when I asked 
for a German hotel, I was shown to nothing better 
than a dirty public-house, evidently intended for the 
poorest class of travellers. 

I remained in Milvaukee for some days, and ex- 
perienced from the Germans, and especially from 
their wives, the utmost kindness and attention. The 
engaging fiiendliness of their manners, and the trouble 
they took to please me, I shall certainly never forget. 
Every afternoon a party was made by Mr. Nopastek 
to visit some pretty spot in the neighbourhood — 
Melm's Gardens, Pest's Pavilion, and so forth ; the 
prospects were extremely pleasing, and, though the 
country is wanting in hills and mountains, this dis- 
advantage was compensated by the magnificent mir- 
ror of the lake, whose surface extended beyond the 
horizon. 

Besides my German friends, I became acquainted 
here with a young American lady, whose husband, 
Mr. Booth, is the editor of a vehement Abolitionist 
paper, and lately took part in an insurrection that 
occurred on account of a fugitive slave. A negro 
who had made his escape from one of the Slave States 
was discovered and put in prison, and was about to 
be delivered up to his master, who had arrived a few 
days after him ; but, on the day appointed for the 
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slave to be given up, a party of Abolitionists as- 
sembled, with Mr. Booth at their head, stormed the 
prison, set the negro at liberty, and assisted him to 
escape to Canada. 

Mr. Booth was arrested, but subsequently re- 
leased on parole and giving personal security for 
2,000 dollars until the termination of the proceed- 
ings against him. Should the decision be unfavour- 
able to him, he will probably be imprisoned for six 
months, and have to pay a fine of 1,000 dollars.* 
The laws are in general very conflicting, or rather 
very easy to evade, in this country ; and even for 
grave offences, fraudulent bankruptcies, incendiary 
fires, and murder, the criminal may always flat- 
ter himself with the hope of escaping punish- 
ment. But favouring the escape of a fugitive slave 
is another thing ; and although anywhere else than 
in slaveholding countries it would be regarded as 
scarcely an offence at all, perhaps even a meritorious 
act, it is precisely against this offence that American 
judges are inexorable. How revolting is the very 
thought of this fugitive slave law in a young repub- 
lican state, that might be a model for all the world. 

* The free negroes in Milvaukee have presented I^Ir. Booth 
with a handsome testimonial for his exertions in defending their 
poor hunted brother. 
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In Illinois there has been a secret society formed 
for assisting slaves to escape from the neighbouring 
states and get to Canada^ and for this purpose there 
are several stations at which carriages and horses 
ai*e kept in constant readiness to transport them as 
quickly as possible across the frontier. This is de- 
nominated the " Subterranean Railway;" and if the 
slave is only fortunate enough to reach the first of 
these stations^ he may generally consider himself safe. 
Shottld the pursuit be so hot that it is not considered 
safe to send him on, he is kept concealed, and every 
means afforded him to effect his escape- 
On the 26th of August I left Milvaukee by the 
steamer Troy, which traverses the whole extent of 
Lake Michigan as far as Sault St. Marie, a distance 
of 304 miles. 

Lake Michigan is certainly a magnificent piece of 
water, almost like a sea, for it is 400 miles long and 
80 broad; but its shores are extremely dull and 
monotonous, presenting nothing to the eye in fact 
but a boundless plain. They nowhere rise above 
thirty feet, and the towns, which alone vary the per- 
petual sameness, are very uninteresting, as they are 
all exactly alike. 

Towards the end of the lake are some islands, 
called " Beaver Islands," one of which is inhabited 
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by a branch of the Mormon sect ; the great body of 
them, as is well known, occupying a country far in 
the interior, near the Salt Lake. We stopped here, 
as we had done at many other places, and I went 
ashore in order to see some of these people, whose 
mode of life is described as so entirely different from 
that of any other Christian sect. I had heard that 
they not only ate their food and worked in com- 
munity, but that they had both goods and wives 
in common ; that the mothers kept the children till 
they were three years old, and that they were then 
taken away from them, &c. 

But, when I questioned an aged and venerable- 
looking Mormon whom I met upon these points, he 
declared that the only part of my information that 
was correct was, that of their working in common 
at field and other labour. He informed me that 
they had among them a chief or priest, who was 
also a prophet, and could cure diseases by merely 
laying his hand on the patient ; but to the cure of 
broken legs the divine power of the holy man did 
not extend. This priest alone was under no neces- 
sity of working; but he did work, my informant 
added, more than the most industrious of the com- 
munity; for he was occupied, not only the whole 
day, but the greater part of the night also with 
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writiDg. When I asked what it waa that he wrote ; 
whether it waa religious tracts or translations to send 
abroad for the propagation of his opinions, the reply 
waa, that no one knew what he wrote— "it was a 
holy mjBtery !" 

Further, I learned from this man that, when 
their prophet died, another was immediately ap- 
pointed by God, and hia will made known by 
an angel; but in this instance, nevertheleas, the 
prophet has himself played the part of the angel, 
having appointed his suceesaor, who, as he tella 
the good people, was made known to him in a 
dream. 

On the 28th of Auguat we reached the end, or 
rather the beginning of Lake Michigan, which is 
connected with Lake Superior by the River Sault 
St. Marie, a river of only a few miles in length. 
Immediately before its entrance into Lake Superior 
thia river fornas atrong rapida or fallsj and its bed 
becomes full of rocks and reefs, over which the water 
rushes with tremendous force, bo that the navigation 
is interrupted for the space of a mile. When I 
arrived a canal with locks was in process of con- 
struction, which will take ships from one lake to the 
other. The expenses of this undertaking are esti- 
mated at 660,000 dollars. Lake Superior lies 792 
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feet above the level of the sea, and some 30 feet 
above Lake Michigan. 

At Sault St. Marie I had to wait a day for the 
steamer which goes to Lake Superior, and I stayed 
at a small but very neat boarding-house kept by a 
Mr. Johnson, who appears to be so thoroughly 
worthy a person, and his family not less so, that no 
traveller, I think, could fail to be contented and 
comfortable with them. 

Late in the evening of the 29th of August the 
steamer '* Baltimore" set out on its tour round the 
lake. The night was very foggy, and, through the 
thoughtlessness of the steersman in keeping too close 
to the shore, we ran aground on a sand-bank oppo- 
site a place called White-Fish Points, and had to 
wait for daylight, and get out the whole cargo. 
Even then it was not till after twelve hours of very 
hard work that the vessel could be made to float 
again. We were scarcely 100 feet from the main- 
land, and might as easily have run on that as on the 
sandbank; but such careless doings as this, and 
much worse, are so common in the United States, 
that no one takes the least notice of them. 

On this occasion I saw the village of White-Fish 
Points, which is inhabited by Indians exclusively 
engaged in fishing. A few Americans have taken 
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up their abode among tliem, in order to barter for 
their fish, which ia salted and dried. Lake Superior 
is, it seems, celebrated for the abundance of fine and 
well-flavoured fish that it contaius ; and, in conse- 
quence of food being thus plentiful, the whole shore 
was in former days thickly peopled by Indians. 
\\'hen the French Jesuits visited it in the 17th 
century tliey found wigwams with a population of 
2000 persons. Now they are almost all gone ; the 
native race has faded away and vanished before 
the white man and his brandy, and some of the last 
lingering remnants have been lately transported to 
the Indian Territory. Around all this vast inland 
sea it will soon be rare to find a native Indian. 

Lake Superior is the largest body of freshwater 
in the known world, being 855 miles in length by 
160 in breadth; and containing consequently 32,000 
square miles of surface. Its greatest depth is 900 
feet. It was discovered by the Jesuits in the year 
1641, and thirty years afterwards the surrounding 
lands were taken possession of by the French (Jovern- 
ment. 

The copper found near it was first mentioned in 
1659, when the natives brought to the Jesuits a 
mass of pure metal weighing from 600 to 700 pounds. 
It is, however, only witluu the last ten years, that is 
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in 1845, that regular mining operations have been 
commenced. 

The mines all lie several miles from the lake ; and 
the deepest shaft is less than 700 feet. The largest 
mass of copper ever found is said to have weighed 
fifty tons. 

We had to enter so many bays, and stop at so 
many little recently-established villages, or towns, as 
the Americans call them, to carry them provisions 
and various necessaries, that we certainly went full 
500 miles before reaching the end of the lake. 

At Lepointe, in the neighbourhood of which lie 
twelve islands called the Twelve Apostles, we acci- 
dentally fell in with a great number of Indians ; for 
in the month of September the American Govern- 
ment makes a yearly distribution of provisions, cloth- 
ing, money, &c., to the chiefs and principal men of 
the tribes living in the neighbourhood ; and, as this 
distribution takes place at Lepointe, the Indians who 
expected presents had assembled there. 

I saw here a considerable number of the Chippewa 
and Sioux Indians, and they were strong handsome 
men, and much taller than those I had seen before in 
the south-western countries. They had, however, 
broad cheek bones, lank hair, that fell partly over 
their faces, and a very ugly dirty -yellowish skin, that 
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looked like leather. How they ever came by the 
name of " Kedekioe," I cannot imagine. There ceiv 
tainly were among them many who appeared of that 
colour fill over, but on any close inspection it became 
evident that they were painted, though the colour 
was certainly very well rubbed in. But notwith- 
standing the little defects I have mentioned, many of 
these tavagea had handsome regular-featured faces ; 
they wore their hmr combed smooth, European 
dreesesj and some had acquired a certain amount of 
education. Some spoke French or English, could 
even write those languages, and bad also learned 
some handicraft, or devoted themselves to trade ; 
but the majority preferred going half-naked and 
living very wretchedly, to submitting to work ; and 
the Indians inhabiting the cold countries are just 
as unwilling to labour, either in tilling the ground 
or in mechanical arts, as the tribes of the warm 
South. 

It was not till the fifth day of om- voyage that we 
arrived at Fond-du-Lae, the extreme western point 
of the lake. I had now traversed its whole extent, 
but I could not share the general enthusiasm of the 
company on the subject of the landscape. If we 
in sight of a few wooden huts clustered to- 
gether here and thercj the exclamationH went from 
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mouth to mouth, **Ah 1 how beautiful! How splendid I 
What a picture might be made of it 1" 

The shores of Lake Superior are certainly far 
more picturesque than those of Lake Michigan; 
they still slumber for the most part in the profound 
repose of primaeval nature, and the dark forest and 
the chains of hills gave them a kind^ of beauty ; but 
there was too much monotony in the scenery, and the 
hills were too insignificant in height, to inspire me 
with much admiration. The St. Ignacio, on the 
Neepigan Bay, is said to be 1300 feet high, but we 
had not the good fortune to get a sight of this 
Colossus. 

The newly-settled villages are all very insig- 
nificant, consisting at present only of small log- 
houses in the midst of the woods : very little land 
is yet cleared, and the poor settlers depend on the 
steamers for almost all the necessaries of life. 

Among the travellers here I met again with som« 
ladies and gentlemen who were uneasy in their 
minds on the subject of the religion I professed, of 
how I came by the money for my travelling ex- 
penses, and so forth ; and I must own I was tempted 
to give them sharp answers, in order to have done 
with their very impertinent queries. On the second 
day of our voyage, there came on board a lady 
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about thirty, who was certainly rather too yoathfully 
dresBetl for her age, aa she had long ringleta falling 
on her shouldera, and a round straw hat ; but 
scarcely had the other ladies cast a glance on her 
thau one of them came to me, and warned me by no 
means to speak to the stranger, as it was thought she 
did not look like a person of good character. I said 
I thought there could be scarcely sufficient ground 
in her looks only for so grave an accusation ; but no 
one except myself exchanged a word with her. 

In the evening, as usual, preparations were made 
for dancing quadrilles ; and when the music began 
for the third, a gentleman led out the excommuni- 
cated lady, but no other p^r stood up. The gentleman 
inquired what was meant by this seemingly inten- 
tional insult, asserting, at the same time, that be 
knew the lady,— that she had been on a visit to some 
relatives, and was now returning to her husband at 
Fond-du-Lac, — and that her character was perfectly 
unblemished. Nobody gave him one syllable of 
answer, and after waiting some time he and hia 
partner were obliged to sit down. 

I hoped that at least these extremely virtuous 
ladies would have the delicacy not to dance any 
more after this, by way of making some slight 
amends for their offensiTe behaviour; but my hopes 
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were vain. Scarcely had the object of their scorn 
and her champion retired, than they all stood up at 
once, and the dancing began again with as much 
spirit as ever. 

The next morning I was attacked again with the 
old question of what religion I belonged to ? Where- 
upon I felt so wrathful as to reply, ** Certainly not 
to the same as you and the rest of the ladies here ; 
for my religion would have forbidden me to insult 
an unoffending fellow creature." I suppose this ex- 
planation was satisfactory, for they did not ask me 
any more questions. 

At Fond-du-Lac there are already five beginnings of 
towns, situated in a semi-circle on the shores of the 
lake, and so near that, when finished, they must 
almost touch each other ; but I doubt whether this 
will ever be the case, as, except the copper mining, 
there is not much to be done in this part of the 
country, for the soil is bad. They will probably 
undergo the fate of the town of Trinidad in Cali- 
fornia, and perish as untimely abortions — die, one 
might say, before they were born. 

On the 6th of August I returned to Sault St. 
Marie, after having been ten days in the steamer with 
the same party. The ladies had all by this time grown 
astonishingly fond of one another, and one who lived 
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in St. Marie eveu invited me to come and take a cup 
of tea wilb her, Qut the moment the anchor fell 
the new friends eeemed to cool towards each other 
considerably, and hurried away in different direc- 
tions, scarcely taking time to say good-bye. 

The lady who had invited me also forgot, per- 
haps intentionally, to indicate the address of the 
house where the cup of tea was to be obtained ; but 
this did not afflict me greatly, and I betook myself 
Yery contentedly to the comfortable boarding-house 
of Mr. Johnson. 

On the 7th of August, at an early hour, I went 
on board the steamer " Illinois," in order to continue 
my journey northward. The first part of it lay along 
the Kiver St Marie, which forms on its course many 
little lakes, and hathea some very pretty shores. 
This river leads to Strait Mackinac, and this again 
to the next largest American lake, namely Lake 
Huron, which is 260 miles long and 160 broad, and 
contains 20,000 square miles. It lies 578 feet above 
the level of the sea. The environs of this lake are 
prettier than those of the Michigan, tliough still 
rather monotonous. They are undulating and co- 
vered with wood, and here and there intersected hy 
pleasant ranges of hills. 

The next day we left the Lake Huron, and 
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entered the River St. Clair, on one bank of which 
town follows town in rapid succession, interspersed 
with meadows and fruitful fields, whilst on the other 
lie numerous saw-mills, and several Indian villages. 
Even the Indians seem here to be roused from their 
customary indolence, for the land round their villages 
is cleared and planted. The river had a very ani- 
mated appearance, for there were many sailing 
vessels, mostly laden with timber, being towed by 
steamers through the short river into the small Lake 
of St. Clair, which is so full of sand-banks and 
shoals that it can only be navigated in the day-time. 
The shores of this lake are so flat in many places 
that the water is continually flooding them, and 
forming sloughs and morasses. From Lake St. 
Clair the River Detroit leads into Lake Erie — the 
whole distance from Lake Huron being not more 
than eighty miles. Towards noon we landed at 
Cleveland, the pride of the State of Ohio, situated 
at the entrance of Lake Erie ; and in the few hours 
of my stay Dr. Langsdorf made me acquainted with 
the town and its environs. 

Cleveland consists, in fact, of two towns, Cleve- 
land itself and Ohio, which is only separated from 
it by a ravine, and, having been lately included in 
the former, has thereby lost its distinctive name. 
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The view of these two prosperous towns, with 
the beautiful ravine, about fifty feet deep, between 
them, richly covered with elirubs and trees, and 
wilh a pretty river winding through Jt, was really 

very pleasing. 

The actual entrance into Lake Erie ia by a canal. 
In the town of Cleveland I most admired Euclid- 
street, aa it is called, consisting of pretty, tasteful 
houses, which might be called villas, as they are now 
separated from one another by groves and meadows; 
but in a few years these will, probably, have given 
place to new houses - 

The steamer " Crescent City " was one of the most 
superb vessels I was ever on board of. Whichever 
way I looked there was nothing to be seen but 
velvet and gold, and costly carpets, and enormous 
looking-glasses ; and a lofty cupola of beautifid 
coloured glass shed a rich light over all these gran- 
deurs. 

There were 1200 passengers on board; and, in 
consequence of this great number, people lived rather 
as in a town than a ship, and went about, no more 
troubling themselves about one another than if they 
had been on a public walk. But these steamers are, 
nevertheless, not altogether convenient in their ar- 
rangements, as the Americans do not care so much 
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about that as they do for magnificence, luxury, and 
show. The windows, for instance, round the galleries, 
were of coloured glass, so richly ornamented with 
arabesques that they were of no use to look out of, 
as you could see neither lake nor landscape through 
them, and even the light they admitted was so 
dimmed that you could hardly see to do anything. 
In the cabins of the lower story, intended for first- 
class passengers, there were five or six berths, and 
for fifty or sixty ladies there was only one small 
washing-room, and that fitted up with but two 
wash-hand stands. One had to stand waiting and 
watching for an opportunity just to wash one's face 
and hands ; and it was necessary to bring both glass 
and towel, for glass there was none, and the few 
towels were wet through. The attendant appeared 
to be only there for the look of the thing, for she sat 
dressed like a lady on a sofa, doing crochet work, and 
took no notice of anybody. Fortunately the voyage 
on Lake Erie did not last long, for on the morning 
of the 9th we came to Bufialo, a pleasant town of 
60,000 inhabitants. But my impatience to see the 
renowned Falls of Niagara, now only twenty miles 
0% was so great, that, bad as the weather was, I 
went on directly to the place called Niagara-Falls 
Village, and arrived quite safely at a pretty little 
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boarding-house, situated close to the rapids of the 
mighty stream, which here divides into two arms, and 
then rushes on with stormy swiftness to its fall. I had 
been, however, so shaken lately by repeated attacks 
of the fever*, that when I got there I was compelled 
to give up all thoughts of going to the Fall that 
night, and betake myself at once to bed. 

* I had hitherto been keeping it ofif, bj constantly taking 
quinine, but only for short periods. In Buffalo the following 
remedy was recommended to me : — A teaspoonful of finely 
pulverised cayenne pepper and five or six teaspoonfuls of 
white sugar dissolved in half a tumbler of good brandy ; and 
of this mixture two teaspoonfuls to be taken every hour, 
beginning when there is reason to expect the return of the 
fever, and going on till the whole has been taken. The first 
time I took this medicine the fever kept off for two months ; 
and when afterwards I had another attack, and took the same 
remedy again, the fever never returned. 
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THB FALLS OF NIA.GA.IU. — LA.KE ONTARIO, —THE THOU- 
SAND ISLANDS. — MONTREAL. — QUEBEC. — THE AMERI- 
OAN RAILROADS. — NEW YORK. — THINGS NOTICEABLE.— 
THE HOTELS. — BLACK MINSTRELS. — EMANCIPATION. — 
PROCEEDINGS IN COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

August 10th. This was a day never to be forgot- 
ten in the annals of my life — one of those which bril- 
liantly rewarded me for all the toils and hardships by 
which they were purchased ; for on this day I beheld 
one of the most sublime and wonderful scenes of 
God's beautiful world — the Falls of Niagara ! What 
the eye sees, what the soul feels^ at this spectacle, 
can never be described: painter and poet would 
despiur of success in such an attempt. Did a man 
meet his mortal enemy on this spot, he must at once 
forgive him ; and should one who has doubted of the 
existence of God come to this, one of the noblest of 
his altars, he must, I think, return converted and tran- 
quillised. Oh ! that I could have shared with all my 
friends, with all mankind, the emotions awakened by^ 
this wonder of creation. 

I was first led by the obliging Mrs. Teuscher, my 
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hosleps, to the American Fall, and thought certainly 1 
that nothing could be more niagni6cent than that. 
The enormoua mass of water falla over a vast, broad, 
perpendicular wall of rock, and bcikIb up such clouds 
as if the whole river were dashing itself into spray j 
and yet scarcely 100 yards from the fall it flows on 
so smoothly and quietly that the amalleet boat may 
glide over it in perfect safety. 

Still more immenscj however, is the volume of ' 
water on the Canadian side,and still more consider' 
able the extent of the fall, which, as it has assumed the 
form of a horaeshoe, goes by this name ; and on the 
whole this must be pronounced the finest of the two. 

During sunshine, beautiful rainbows are formecl 
over both Falla in the clouds of spray. The sound of 
the fall I did not find so deafening, nor distinguish- 
able so far off as I had been told. According to 
descriptions I had read, the thunder of it could be 
heard for forty miles, but I really did not hear it my- 
self for more than a mile. 

The Horaeshoe Fall is 2100 feet broad, and 149 | 
high, the American 1140 feet broad and 164 high; J 
the volume of water falling ia estimated at 670,250 I 
tons in a minute. On the Canadian side you can j 
pass for a certain distance under the Fall ; and for this 
purpose guides and clothes are kept in readiness, j 
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The view from beneath is something more than grand^ 
it is dreadful in its beauty. The tremendous roar 
of the body of water rushing over your head, and 
lashed into milk-white foam all round you, — the sHp- 
periness of the constantly wet stone ledge you stand 
on above the abyss into which the water falls, — the 
over-hanging masses of rock which from time to time 
detach themselves, — aU this is really so overpowering, 
if not dangerous, that I would not advise every one 
to try it. 

It was not till I had gazed a long time at the Falls 
that I could give any attention to the environs. The 
river divides, as I have said, into two arms, of which 
one forms the American, and the other the Canadian, 
side of the Falls. The two are nevertheless quite 
near, and only separated by a small island, about a 
mile in length and half a mile broad, the character of 
which is quite in keeping with the sublime scene 
where it is placed. It is covered by majestic trees, 
nearly the largest I ever saw in America (Ca- 
lifornia excepted), for there were many amongst 
them whose trunks had a diameter of four feet. 
Hitherto this sanctuary of Nature has been respected 
by man; no hand has presumed to make a path 
through it, and Heaven grant it may remain so: 
but it is scarcely to be hoped that all future proprie- 
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tors will resemble the present one, who is eo remai 
able an exception to the majority as to prefer t 
beauty of nature to ibe sound of dollars. Very large 
sums have been offered him for this spot ; there were 
plana for building hotels, buths, places of amuse- 
ment, upon it; but precisely for that reason be would 
nut sell it. He determined that the sacred silence 
of the grove should be undisturbed and undesecrated 
by the restless movements of a busy crowd, and re- 
main what it bas hitherto been, the vestibule to the 
holy temple of this wondrous work of God. 

In the rapids of the Horseshoe Fall there stands, 
not more than forty feet from it, a small stone tower, 
which is reached by a little bridge ; and many an 
hour have I lingered there, gazing, fascinated by the 
sight of the rushing waters. During the five days I 
spent at Niagara I could scarcely tear myself away 
from them, and the longer I looked the more difficult 
it became ; but so it is often with what is really 
sublime and beautiful ; you need time to understand I 
and to feel it. 

Few years pass without a sacrifice of human life ' 
being offered to Niagara. A few months before I 
was there, for instance, three young men were rowing 
about for pleasure a little way above the rapids, and 
Eomehow their boat got entangled in the current and j 
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swept towards them, and then no human help availed 
to save it. One of the party, during the dreadful 
passage, succeeded in catching by the bough of a 
tree on the island, and clinging to it. He cried for 
help; but his cry waa scarcely heard at all through 
the roar of the torrent, and the night was too dark 
for objects to be distinguished. In Ihe morning he 
was perceived ; and since he could not possibly hear 
any call, the people on shore wrote on a board with 
very large letters that they were making prepara- 
tions to save him. After many fruitless attempts, 
they at length succeeded, towards five o'clock in the 
afternoon, in getting a boat to him with a rope 
fastened to it. The poor creature contrived to get 
in, and he was just being dragged ashore, when un- 
fortunately a wave dashed against the rope with such 
violence that it snapped, and the boat with the 
victim was hurried on with frightful velocity and 
dashed down the Fall. No trace of a body and no 
fragment of a boat is in such cases ever seen again, 
for everything is ground to atoms by the resistless 
force of the water. 

Two miles from Niagara-Falls village, a suspension 
bridge has been built across the ravine through 
which the Niagara hastens to Lake Ontario. The 
ravine is very narrow, and the river is said to be 
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in this part 900 feet deep. The bridge is a master- 
piece ; and the wire ropes are of sufficient strength 
to bear the heaviest loaded waggon. It is well worth 
a visit, and indeed not only for the sake of the 
bridge, but for the beautiful prospects to be seen. 
From the bridge itself you look up the picturesque 
rocky ravine almost to the Falls, and on the other 
side to Lake Ontario, and across a part of the lake 
to lovely, smiling landscapes beyond. 

The Indian village of Tuscarora, seven miles from 
the Falls, is now scarcely worth going to see, as the 
inhabitants, who have become Christians, go dressed 
like the whites, and build and cultivate their fields 
just like their neighbours. 

I left Niagara-Falls village on the 13th of August, 
in a stage coach for Lewistown, which lies at the 
termination of the ravine, where the river increases so 
suddenly in breadth that you fancy you have reached 
the lake. At this place I went on board the steamer 
Bay State to go to Montreal. Seven miles below 
Lewistown the river^ Niagara terminates its short 
but stormy existence, and finds repose in the bosom 
of Lake Ontario. At its mouth there lies on the 
American side a handsome fortress, called Fort 
George, and on the Canadian another, somewhat 
inferior, called Fort Niagara. 
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At sunrise on the following morning the ship's 
bell rang to awaken the passengers^ that they might 
not miss the sight of the ** Thousand Islands " and 
the entrance into the river St. Lawrence ; and at 
Ogdensburg we exchanged our steamer for a smaller 
one, the British Queen, in order to get better over 
the rapids. The passage through the ** Thousand 
Islands " is certainly pleasing, for the view is changed 
every moment, and one picture succeeds another; 
but the whole is not to be compared with the 
" Thousand Islands " of Lake Malar in Sweden. 
There the setting of the lake is formed by magni- 
ficent mountains of the most varied forms, covered 
with dark green woods, between which you catch 
glimpses of the most picturesque colossal rocks, 
piled one on another, and of bright pastures and 
meadows between. The islands themselves, too, are 
uncommonly beautiful and varied in their character. 
Here all is flat, and islands and mainland scarcely 
rise above the surface of the water. 

The St. Lawrence forms several rapids, but they 
are not so strong as to hinder the passage of the 
steamers. Skill and boldness are indeed required to 
navigate them, but these obtain the victory; and 
our Captain carried us fearlessly through them. 
The one called the Rapid of Lackine, where we ax- 
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rived litte m the evening, is rather dangeroutt; and as 
by the time we got there it waa raining hard and 
the night wae pitch dark, it was thought better not to 
cross it till the following morning, when we took in 
an Indian na Pilot. This rapid haa a leaa threaten- 
ing appearance than aoinc of the preceding ones ; 
and its chief peril consists in tlie shallowneea of the 
river at this part. Four men stood at the helm all 
the time we were passing it, and this is usually done. 
We Arrived in good time at Lackine, which is only 
nine miles from Montreal; and fortunately by this 
time tlie weather had cleared up, and the sun lit up 
the beautiful hill of Montreal, at the foot of which 
lies the to>vn. 

It has a fine and singular effect, with its Gothic 
churches, and tin roofs, which glitter in the sun- 
shine aa dazzlingly as if they were covered with 
plates of silver. We entered a beautiful dock, and 
were brought by a sluice close up to the quay. 
But scarcely had I landed before I met with an 
unpleasant occurrence. I di'ove to the first hotel, 
Montreal House, and requested to have a room ; but 
the personage to whom I addressed myself looked 
at me from head to foot, and then at length replied 
that he had none. The cause of this uncivil recep- 
tion was, I knew perfectly weU, the circumstance of 
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my coming alone and with merely a small carpet- 
bags instead of having half a dozen trunks and band- 
boxes dragged after me. I went to another hotels 
the Temperance House^ and there received the same 
answer ; so I thought it better to put an end to this. 
I took out, therefore, a gold piece often dollars, laid it 
on the table, and informed the polite host that I had 
not the least objection to pay beforehand for what- 
ever I required. This talisman produced the desired 
effect ; he pushed back the money, and desired that 
I should be shown to a room. But how doubly pain- 
ful was this treatment to me, when coming from the 
United States, where the poorest woman is always 
sure of being treated with kind and respectful at- 
tention. 

When I went into the streets of Montreal and 
asked my way, I either got no answer at all, or 
the person I addressed endeavoured to get rid of 
me as quickly as possible with *^I don't know." 
Certainly it did not appear to me that courtesy to 
strangers could be numbered among the Canadian 
virtues. 

I had brought no letters of introduction, and 
knew no one in the place ; so, as I desired to obtain 
some information, I thought the best way was to 
go to the principal newspaper office. In the United 
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States I never found an editor of a newspaper 
who was not acquainted with my name, not even 
in the Bmallest town ; and when I presented myself 
I never failed to meet with the most friendly recep- 
tion. Here, however, I had a different experience ; 
the editor of the principal paper knew nothing 
about me, and made me aware of the fact with the 
same courtesy as had distinguished the communica- 
tions of his fellow citizens. I found at last, how- 
ever, some more kindly disposed mortals, but 
thought it as well by way of precaution to assure 
them that I was not about to make any appeal to 
their liberality, and that the favours I was going to 
ask were of no pecuniary nature. The editor of 
one of the papers, however, the Belgian Consul 
Mr. Josef, and Dr. Fisher, made me amends for 
the incivility of their countrymen. 

Dr. Fisher, indeed, with whom I had been pre- 
viously acquainted, invited me to stay at his house, 
kindly insisting on my coming immediately ; and to 
him also I was indebted for being presented with 
a ticket for a journey to Quebec and back. 

The city of Montreal has 75,000 inhabitants, 
and is not, like the towns in the United States, di- 
vided into regular blocks, but shows in its style of 
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building marks of being descended from an earlier 
time. The houses, with their steep lofty gables, hav€J 
an old French aspect, and they are built of free* 
stone in as solid a manner as if they were meant to 
last for eternity ; but at the same time they are by 
no means wanting in taste and elegance. Near 
many palace-like stone edifices there stand indeed 
often little wooden houses in a very tutnble-dowii 
condition ; but the streets are neat and clean, and 
the business going on in them not distressingly 
hurried, but the people seem to take their .time 
about it in a way they scarcely ever do in England 
or the United States. Everything has an easy, 
tranquil air, and the by-streets indeed look some- 
what desolate. 

The churches are in the Gothic style, and the finest 
is the Catholic cathedral, built on the model of Notre 
Dame at Paris. Of the other buildings, the most 
striking are the Jesuits' college, the banks, some of 
the hotels, the post-ofBce, the market halls, &c. 

The museum is not worth the trouble of a visit* 
An elk of unusual size and a few small whales caught 
in the St. Lawrence were shown to me as the most 
remarkable things in it. 

The English hospital, as it is called, though an 
excellent institution, still leaves much to be desired ; 
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for instance, the place for the half-con valeacent to 
take exerdse ic is merely a bare grass-plot, without 
tree or bench ; and the air in the rooms was far from 
pure ; though of course this is not quite so easy to 
remedy in a cold country, where windows must often 
be closed, as it would be under the tropics. 

In the new couYent of the Grey Nuna there are 
two very excellent institutions — one for poor, aged 
men and women, who are taken care of till their ' 
death, and the other for children, either orphans, 
or those who have been entirely neglected by their 
parents. I came tliere at ten o'clock in the morning, 
and, curiously enough, it was the dinner hour. The 
food, which was distributed by one of the nuns, looked 
very inviting, and consisted of soup, meat, and one 
more dish, as well aa excellent bread. The apart- 
ments were large and lofty, and the beds provided 
with curtains ; the only thing that could be objected 
to was that the rooms were somewhat over full. 

A most beautiful prospect of the city and ita envi- 
rons is afforded from the tower of the cathedral and 
from the summit of the Montreal bill. I visited 
both these spots, and could hardly tear myself away, 
flo attractive waa the picture there unfolded before 
me. The venerable antique town, nestling so cosily 
round the foot of the hill,— the harbour with its 
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ships and steamers, and all the busy life of the St. 
Lawrence, which, not far from Montreal, spreads out 
into a lake with many islands, — the richly cultivated 
country around, and in the distance solitary moun- 
tains of at least 1000 feet high, — all these things 
make dne of the most charming views in all Korth 
America. 

Mr. Josef was so obliging as to give me a drive 
in his carriage round the Montreal hill, a circuit of 
nine miles, through a very favourite and frequented 
district, scattered over with pretty country houses 
standing in fine gardens. 

Canada, as well as the United States, offers many 
advantages to European emigrants ; the soil is rich, 
the climate, though cold, very healthy, the pi[|ce 
of land even lower than in the United States, the 
taxes very trifling ; and there is very little interference 
with any one's freedom. But there is unfortunately 
one drawback in a law which does much to deter all 
persons who are not English subjects from settling 
here. When, namely, an emigrant dies before he 
has attained the rights of citizenship, for which a 
residence, I believe, of ten years is requisite, he 
cannot dispose of his '* real " property, — house, land, 
and so forth, — but it all falls to the crown. 

August \%th. In the evening I set off by the 
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great steamer Quebec, for the city of the same name ; 
and this boat also, like the Crescent City on Lake 
Erie, was one of the splendid order which are alto- 
gether too magnificent to be comfortable or con- 
venient. 

We got to Quebec at nine o'clock the next 
morning. The situation of this town is even finer 
than that of Montreal. It is partly built in the same 
style, indeed, or in a still older one, and the streets 
are more narrow and crooked: it consists of an 
upper and lower town, to the former of which you 
ascend by long flights oF steps, though there is also 
a winding path leading up to it ; and even the lower 
town is somewhat hilly. The population amounts to 
45,000 persons, of whom two-thirds are French, de- 
scendants of the families who lived there when Canada 
belonged to France.* 

I had taken a letter of introduction to Quebec, 
being rather uneasy lest the same thing should hap- 
pen to me as at Montreal, and I should not be re- 
ceived at a hotel ; and so indeed, it proved, but for a 
diflTereht reason, namely, that, as the session of par- 
liament had just commenced, they were all over-full 

* The French founded the first colony in Canada in 1607, 
and it remained in possession of the country till 1759, when it 
was taken by the English. 
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already. The gentleman to whom my letter was ad- 
dressed sent his nephew with me to a dozen boarding- 
houses, but they were all crammed with guests, for 
the town was full of strangers. He himself, I 
suppose, had no room for me, though he had a very 
handsome house ; so I had no choice but to see as 
much as I could of the place in a day, and make 
up my mind to return to Montreal by the steamer in 
the evening. 

The first thing I did was to ascend the promontory 
of Cape Diamond, which is 345 feet high and has 
Fort Diamond on its summit ; and I learned on this 
occasion that the Quebec people are fully equal to 
the Montrealians in politeness to strangers. As I 
had so very little time to dispose of I was anxious 
not to lose any of it in dining, so I merely went into 
a shop and bought some cakes. Opposite to the shop 
were the bladcened ruins of some very large building, 
evidently burnt, and I asked the girl in the shop 
what place it was ; but she answered, " I hav'n't got 
any time to tell you about it;" though it was cer- 
tainly not time that was wanting, as there was no 
customer in the shop but myself. I afterwards 
learned that they were the ruins of the governor s 
palace. When I was about to ascend the hill to 
Fort Diamond, and perceived that there was no path, 
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as the ground was all covered with grass^ I asked a 
man whom I met whether it was allowable to go up^ 
to which he responded ** Try," and went on his way. 
I soon forgot these small annoyances, however, when 
I reached the summit of the hill, and beheld the land- 
scape that lay beneath me. The venerable city lay 
at my feet, winding in terraces up the sides of the 
hill ; and the eye could wander for twenty-five miles 
up a lovely smiling valley as far as the spurs of the 
green mountains, whose rounded heads and long 
spines partly enclose it; and then expatiate on 
the St. Lawrence, which here forms a spacious bay, 
and then winds on its way through green pastures 
and wooded hills. 

Descending from the promontory, I next visited the 
governor's garden, which is very pretty and freely 
opened to the public ; it is also provided with seats ; 
and a very lovely spot it is to stroll and repose in, 
for you have all the fine landscape open before you. 
Among the buildings I chiefly noticed the Catholic 
church and the House of Parliament, which last 
has a very fine hall of assembly. At five in the 
evening I had to return to the steamer, and though 
I had been running about all day, and was of course 
excessively tired, I could not prevail on myself to 
leave the deck till late at night, so beautiful was the 
scenery on the banks of the St. Lawrence. In 
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natural beauty and variety I think the banks of 
this river fully equal to those of the Khine ; but the 
romantic charm is wanting to them^ — no tradition 
lingers about them^ and no ruined castles rise on the 
heights. There is one thing, however, most re- 
markable and peculiar, namely, the gorgeous tints 
assumed in the autumn by the leaves, which are of 
all shades and gradations of red, yellow^ green, and 
brown, with others glittering like silver between 
them. I saw garlands made of nothing but these 
leaves, and they had a splendid effect. ^ 

On the 20th of August I got back to Montreal, 
and in the afternoon of the same day set off for New 
York. Hitherto, for all my steam-boat journeys in 
North America, — from New Orleans to St. Louis, 
from Milvaukee over all the lakes to Montreal, from 
Montreal to Quebec and back, — I had had my pas- 
sages free. In the United States, directly my name 
was mentioned every captain was most obligingly 
ready to receive me, without even thinking it ne- 
cessary to ask the leave of any agent or director. 
In Montreal, as I have said, I had been favoured in 
the same way through Dr. Fisher; and he endea- 
voured to procure for me a ticket to the English 
steamer Canada which navigates the small Lake 
Champlain ; but this time it was without success. 

A A 2 
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I crosBed the St. Lawrence from Montreal on a 
smaU steam-boat, then went by tbe railroad to 
RoQse's Point (sixty milea), then by tbe fine steamer 
Canada, across Lake Champlain, then a Ghort dis- 
tance down tbe river Hudson to Whifeball, and 
from Whitehall by rail to New Yorkj^on the whole 
about 300 miles, which did not take more tbnn 
twenty-four hours. 

The banks of the Hudson appeared to me a good 
deal like those of tbe St, Lawrence, and the railroad 
from AVhiteball to New York runs the whole way 
along the side of tbe river; but we went along at 
such a rate that I could only just catch a few 
glimpses of the flying landscape. The rate of the 
mail-trains in America is sisty miles an hour, of 
others from twenty-five to thirty. The carriages 
are extremely comfortable, and the prices wonder- 
fully low; but these lines, like that from Callao to 
Lima, run straight through towns and villages, with- 
out having even a railing to separate them from the 
ordinary roads and foot-paths, so that it is no matter 
of surprise if there are many accidents. But the 
ideas of danger or of respect for human life appear to 
be quite foreign to the American mind.'' 



• Mr, Chopin, one of tho most celebrated Americau 
preat^rB, ioja himielf, in one of bis sermoDB, in speaking of a 
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The entrance into the metropolis of America, New 
York, is, at least on this side, so little remarkable, 
that when I was still expecting the entrance, I found 
I had been long within the limits of the town. You 
drive a long way through places where there is nothing 
to be seen but piles of timber, and rows of wooden 
huts, with here and there a brick house, looking 
as if it had lost its way among them, and through 
dirty streets full of all kinds of rubbish and filth. 

At the terminus you exchange the steam-engine 
for horses ; but the rails xun through a great part of 
the town, upon which not only travellers are carried 
from one terminus to another, but also waggons, 
which, as I afterwards learned, supply the place of 
omnibuses, and run in various directions. This very 
convenient arrangement is perfectly safe, since the 
waggons go slowly, can be stopped at any mo- 
great accident on a railroad, '* And, against this recklessness, I 
repeat, provision should be made by every measure which will 
enforce respect for human life,— a sentiment which I am grieved 
to say, needs to be more deeply and widely felt in our age and 
in our country. Life is precious, oh iron-hearted corporations! 
Against dollars you must balance life; and if a little gain is. 
deemed of more consequence than a bolt more firmly driven or 
an additional officer at a dangerous point, say not that the 
community acts merely under excitement, if it cuts the nerves 
by which corporations do feel." 
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meat, and the line la not at all in the way in the 
brood street, since other carriages drive across it 
without the least difficulty. 

The entrance into a great city, where you know 
neither the locality nor any of the inhabitants, has 
fiomething in it — at least for a woman, rather formid- 
able. I was, however, so fortunate as, at the very 
moment of my arrival, to meet with a friendly 
reception from Mr. Wutscbel, and on the following 
day from Dr. Krakowitzer, who pressed me in the 
kindest manner to come to his house. But as this 
was situated at Williamsburg, a good way from the 
actual town of New York, and I received invitations 
from M. Aigner aa well aa from the Austrian 
Consul, who both lived in the centre of the town, I 
divided my time between these amiable familiea, who 
did so much to render my residence agreeable to me 
that it seemed as if I were living with old and long 
cherished friends. 

The city of New York, with a population of nearly 
600,000 souls, lies, as is known, upon an island, 
bounded on the east and west by the Hudson, on the 
north by the river Haerlem, and on the south by the 
bay. The situation is a very fine one ; and of alt 
the towns I have seen in the United States it is the 
most populous and busy ; indeed the activity and 
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bustle of life in Broadway and] Wall Streets actually 
exceed that in the city of London. The throng 
of men, carriages, omnibuses, carts, waggons, and 
vehicles of every description, makes it often difficult 
to get through the streets ; and, strangely enough, it 
is just during the most hurried business hours that 
the ladies choose to show themselves, in full pro- 
menade dresses, on the pavement of Broadway, 
where, as they are constantly stopping to look at the 
goods in the shop windows, they add very seriously 
to the obstructions. 

Many of the streets are very broad and shaded by 
large trees, which add much to their beauty; and 
the footpaths are commonly, as in London, raised a 
few inches above the carriage road. Even in the 
principal streets, however, there is much dirt, which 
in the hot summers of this country must act pre- 
judicially upon the public health. It is customary, 
for instance, to put out the dust and refuse from 
every house in boxes and tubs before the doors ; and 
as the carts that come to take it away often do not 
pass till near noon, you are continually annoyed by 
their presence. Little puddles, too, which collect 
between the pavement and the carriage road, by no 
means send forth aromatic odours. 

There are many imposing looking buildings in 
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New York, but their beauty consists chiefly in 
their 8ize» or at most in a portico with piUars. The 
most remarkable^ as usualj are the banks, the £x- 
change, and the principal hotels — the Metropolis, 
the St. Nicholas, Irving House, &c. Among the 
churches, the Trinidad, with its lofty tower^ has a 
grand appearance ; but the nave is rather disap- 
pointing, as it is neither long nor lofty. Among the 
houses, there are some built of marble, and some of 
iron, but also many of wood. 

Most families live here, as people do in England, 
in high narrow houses, which they keep all to them- 
selves ; but they are beginning to find out that it is 
rather inconvenient to be constantly running up and 
down stairs, as they must do when the dining-rooms 
are below-stairs near the kitchen, the reception- 
rooms on the ground floor, and the sleeping-rooms 
on the floor above. The new houses are indeed 
furnished with all contrivances for alleviating this 
inconvenience. Water, both cold and hot, is laid on 
to the upper stories, and there is a contrivance to 
bring dishes also up to the first floor ; and from every 
story you can, by means of a pipe in the wall, with a 
small opening in each room, speak in the easiest 
manner to the servants below : you just put your 
mouth to the opening and say what you wish, and 
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receive the answer in the same manner. The houses^ 
too, are lit all over with gas. 

Of museums, picture galleries, &c. there is not 
much to be seen in New York. There is a private 
museum belonging to a Mr. Barnum, not worth much, 
but perhaps deserving of a visit, where you find a 
collection of stuiSed birds and beasts, Chinese 
dresses, a dwarf, some remarkable animals, a mummy 
in good preservation — in short a little of everything. 
In this museum I saw placards stuck up warning 
visitors against pickpockets, and I afterwards no- 
ticed the same thing in many of the principal shops. 
I do not recollect to have seen this anywhere else. 

The shops of New York are numerous, and many 
in the grandest style. I remember especially 
Steward's, where every imaginable article of clothing, 
either for necessity or luxury, can be procured, for 
both ladies and gentlemen, with the exception only 
of shoes and jewellery A great part of the goods 
in this ms^azine are displayed in suites of elegant 
rooms, the appearance of which is that of an indus- 
trial exhibition. More than 250 people are employed 
in this shop. 

Not less magnificent in its way is the locale of the 
sugar-baker and confectioner Mr. Taylor, where 
pastry, ice, and so forth, and beverages of every 
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possible v&riety, are to be obtained, as well as dinnera I 
nnd suppers ; and at night, when it ia brilliantly illu- I 
minatcd with gas, the place has really a superb ap- 
pearance. The printing office of the " Tribune," the 
most widely circulated paper in the United States, 
occupies a whole house of four stories, and employs 
293 persona. This paper sells 35,000 of the daily, 
and 120,000 of the weekly, edition. It is printed with 
the cylinder press of Mr. Hoe, which prints four pages 
at the eame time In leas than four aeconds. Mr. Hoe 
has also made a machine of this kind, to be sent to 
Paris ; but in England I believe these [jresses have 
been long in use, so that Mr. Hoe has probably only I 
improved upon the invention. It is very common 
here, as indeed it is in Europe also, to hear a thing 
boasted of as an original invention which ia in fact ] 
only an improvement on an old one. 

In my visit to this printing office I had the J 
pleasure of becoming acquainted with Mr. Bayard' I 
Taylor, one of the gentlemen engaged on the "Tri- 
bune" who has also gained much distinction, both by | 
his poetical talents and by his descriptiona of India, 
Abyssinia, and other countries of the East, where ha 
has travelled. It is not often that a poet has the 
merit of being at the same time a faithful deacribei 
of matters of fact: he is apt to carry too much J 
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imagination with him on his journeys ; but Mr. Taylor 
seems to have been aware of the clanger, and has 
carefully avoided all exaggerations and at the same 
time cast a poetical charm over all that he has 
touched on. 

The " Novelty Iron Works " of Stillman, Alten, 
and Company I also visited. They are the largest 
in America, and not only all kinds of steam-engines 
are made in them, but the largest steam-boats built 
and completely fitted up. A thousand men find em-^ 
ploymentin these works, and the lowest of the work- 
men receive a dollar a day, and the higher four 
times as much. Four hundred thousand tons of 
iron are worked up here every year. 

Mr. Stillman was so good as to show me round 
these gigantic works ; and I saw there a steamer 
lying half finished, to be called the " Metropolis," 
whose burden is 3200 tons, and which will contain 
1000 berths. 

As for the great hotels, they are very much like 
those of New Orleans, the most splendid I had my- 
self ever seen; but here, as in the steamers, the 
splendour often had to serve instead of real comfort 
and convenience. It was frequently impossible, for 
instance, to find so much as a corner where one could 
sit quietly and write a letter. 
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Id the reception-rooms the great heavy damaafc I 
curtains fall over half the windows and keep out I 
the light, and the tables are all covered with marble | 
slabs, — cold enough, when the weather is cold, almost 
to turn to marble the arm reetiog on them. In the j 
bed -rooms you again find nothing but marble. 
Writing-tables there are none ; and I have often seen 1 
people writing on their knees in the most uncomfort- 
able attitudes, because they could find no suitable 
place. This ie indeed paying a price for luxury 
and show. At the little boarding house of Madame 
Teuschcr, near the Niagara rapids, I found every- 
thing I could wish for ; and though there was no de- 
ficiency of elegant furniture, utility and comfort had 
not been forgotten. 

The largest of these hotels is, I believe, the New ' 
York, which is said to contain 1000 rooms. The 
St. Nicholas and the Irving House have each 400, 
and employ 300 servaata. The whole house is 
heated by a steam apparatus to an agreeable and 
equable temperature; so that the fireplaces are 
really superfluous, and are only retained because 
the Americans, like the English, are found of a 
cheerful blaze on the hearth. 

New York possesses several handsome theatres, in 
which English, French, aud German dramatic perform- 
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ances take place, and also an Italian opera. One 
of the most favourite places of recreation, nevertheless, 
is that of the ** Black Minstrels," as they are called, 
though they are really whites painted black, to 
represent negroes trying to adopt the manners of 
whites. On the evening when I was there ten 
actors appeared in black evening dress^ with white 
waistcoats and neckcloths, seated themselves in a 
semicircle, and sang comic songs to the accompani- 
ment of a tambourine or guitar* This entertainment 
continued for a whole hour, and then followed a kind 
of comedy, the wit and sense of which was to me 
profoundly mysterious; and after that there was 
some dancing. The audience, a very fashionable one, 
to judge by the elegance of the dresses and the 
number of carriages at the door, appeared perfectly 
well satisfied with their entertainment, and laughed 
prodigiously. That the fair sex here can be excited 
by a small matter to an astonishing degree of merri- 
ment I had noticed on board the steamer; but I 
was not before aware that the men were equalto 
them in this desirable gift. 

The Castle-Garden Theatre, where ballets are 
usually performed, pleased me particularly on ac- 
count of its situation. It stands at the south-east 
comer of the town, on the site of an ancient battery 
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that projects into the bay^ and is connected with the 
town by a small bridge ; and a gallery runs all round 
it on the outside^ from which on moonlight nights 
you obtain a magnificent view of the town and city. 
The number of public and private educational insti* 
tutions is, as I have already mentioned^ very great 
in the United States^ and New York alone boasts a 
crowd of such establishments. 

I visited, amongst others^ the Free College, held in 
a building in the Gothic style, with large lofty halls 
and corridors, and which is attended by the most 
distinguished professors. Five hundred youths are 
here gratuitously instructed during six hours a day 
in all departments of knowledge, and even supplied 
with books, paper, Sec, free of cost ; but, before a 
lad can be received, he must undergo a rigid ex- 
amination, and if he does not pass through it 
creditably, no interest or patronage is of any avail 
to obtain his admittance. To avoid the chance of 
favouritism, the professors are not allowed to know 
the names of the candidates under examination, 
nor the candidates to hear the decision till they 
are summoned before the council. Possibly these 
regulations may tend to check abuses ; but human 
nature is everywhere pretty much the same, and it 
seems to me that, instead of receiving the rich and 
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poor indiscriminately into this college, it would be 
better to reserve these five hundred places for the 
middle classes who cannot well afford to pay for 
them. 

In the private schools for girls — seminaries as they 
call them — all manner of arts and sciences, including 
the Latin and Greek languages, are taught, or said 
to be taught. When I asked what was the use of 
teasing the girls with these dead languages, the reply 
was, that they might more easily learn the lan- 
guages derived from them, Italian, French, &c. ; and 
one might therefore suppose the ladies of America 
would be especial proficients in the latter ; but this 
was very far from being the case, for I think I have 
in no country found fewer who were familiar with 
foreign languages. 

This one-sided education, in which all that is 
most peculiarly feminine is entirely neglected, is, I 
think, one great cause of that uneasy longing for 
what they call emancipation that characterises Ame- 
rican women. 

They might begin, one would suppose, by eman- 
cipating themselves in their own houses. Domestic 
occupations must, after all, be attended to by some- 
body ; and surely it had better be by the women 
than the men. It is not necessary that they should 
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perform the offices of servants ; but, if they do not 
understand how work of the domestic kind ought to 
be done, the servants of the house will ere long 
become the masters. The girls in my own country 
also study foreign languages, music, history, and so 
forth ; but they find time too to make themselves 
acquainted with womanly duties. 

I remember once going to visit a lady in New 
York, and, finding her from home, was informed by 
the servant that they were going to move, and that 
the mistress had gone into the country till it was 
over and the new house put in order. 

And who in the world, I thought, is to super- 
intend the moving ? Doubtless the husband, though 
he had his business to attend to. I should not be 
surprised to hear that the ladies here required their 
lords and masters to teach their nursery-maids how 
to wash and dress the children. 

It is, I imagine, because the American women 
are fond of emancipating themselves from the trouble 
of housekeeping, and the men have really sometimes 
too much to do, or are not inclined to perform the 
duties of their wives as well as their own, that 
married people get into the abominable custom of 
living in boarding-houses ; a custom that draws all 
kinds of evil consequences after it. A young and 
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handsome woman is thus often brought into the so* 
ciety of people whose character is far from the best, 
and this must be so much the more dangerous as she 
has no household duties to occupy her mind, and 
her children are sent when only four years old to 
school. It is by no means uncommon even for un- 
married girls who find the life in their parents' houses 
too quiet, or otherwise not to their taste, for them to 
leave them and go into boarding-houses. 

There is, however, one domestic duty, as it is but 
fair to mention, which is more generally fulfilled by 
American women than by mothers in the continental 
countries of Europe, namely, that of suckling their 
infants themselves. Except in the Slave States, this 
office is scarcely ever intrusted to a hired nurse, and 
may Heaven grant that it never may be. 

In the exceptional cases where girls have at the 
same time an aversion to feminine employments and 
a strong vocation towards some art or science, and are 
likely to carry it to perfection, they should be allowed 
to pursue it; but then they should not do so by 
halves, but, if they desire to become doctors and pro- 
fessors, renounce all thoughts of being wives also; 
for it is difficult, if not impossible, to perform at the 
same time the duties of man and woman ; and let the 
advocates of this kind of emancipation not forget, that 
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there is no sphere of action more beautiful and noble 
than the one they have turned away from. In the 
hands of every mother lies one of the most precious 
treasures of every state. It is the mother who must 
inspire her child in its tenderest years with the love 
of duty and of virtue, and first lead it in the way 
by which it may become a worthy and perhaps 
a great and important member of the social body. 
A wise and thoughtful housewife, and a rational 
and loving mother, will, after all, remain the ideal of 
feminine perfection.* 

There are in the United States such extraordinary- 
numbers of poetesses, authoresses, female composers, 
and so forth, that, if I were to mention the names 
of all who have been introduced to me as such, I 
should fill whole pages with them. Doubtless there 
are among these many highly gifted ; but whoever 
has only written a few verses or a little essay, or com- 
posed a waltz or a polka, immediately assumes the 
high-sounding title of a poetess, composer, &c. ; think- 

* Perhaps it may be objected to me that, in leaving my 
home and travelling about the world as I have done, I have in 
some measure emancipated myself from the duties of my sex ; but 
I beg it may be borne in mind, that I have only done so when 
my children were grown up and settled, and had no longer the 
slightest need of my care ; and when I had really no longer any 
household duties to perform. 
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ing, I suppose, to make up for the insignificance 
of the work by the grandeur of the name, — and 
names certainly do go very far in the United States.* 
But, to return to the "seminaries," the charge 
for the education of a girl in one of the first 
class is 500 dollars a year (a year of ten months) 
for board, lodging, and instruction in the ordinary 
subjects of education. Music, dancing, and other 
" extras " make up 200 or 300 dollars more ; and 
yet, with these high terms, the girls are not allowed 
to have a bed to themselves, but put to sleep with 
another, often a perfect stranger. This is worse 
than in England, where at least this reprehensible 
practice is mostly, among the respectable classes, 
confined to sisters or friends ; but in America neither 
man, woman, nor child expects more than a share of 
a bed. In many families, even of opulent people, I 
found a maid-servant and two children, or even three 
children, sleeping together ; and, when I inquired what 
could be the motive for such an arrangement, I was 

* I remember, when speaking with an American publisher 
concerning the account of my travels that I proposed to write, 
he asked me what the title was. I smiled, and replied I would 
think of that when I had written the book. He was of opinion, 
however, that the title was a very important matter, that the 
public thought very much of a title, and that a book with a 
good title was sure of a good reception, &c. 
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told it was to save time. Truly, all things considered^ 
this must be a costly mode of saving. 

I attended several times the sittings of the courts 
of justice at New York, and the proceedings re- 
minded me of what I had seen in my own country 
during the brief revolutionary period of 1848. 
There was a judge and jury, advocates on both sides, 
and a very attentive audience. One of the trials I 
attended was for murder, and the case was the fol- 
lowing : — 

The prisoner, Dr. G , a man, as it appeared, 

given up to every kind of profligate excess, had 
been living at the Hotel St. Nicholas, and at the 
same time with him a Colonel Loring and his wife. 

Dr. G , who was constantly in the habit of 

coming home intoxicated, came in one morning at 
three o'clock in the usual condition, and, going into 
the corridor, rang most violently for his servant, and 
kept up this ringing so long, that at last Colonel 
Loring came out of his room, and requested the 
Doctor to cease ringing, reminding him also, that it 
was quite useless, as the servants did not sleep 
in that part of the house, and adding, that his wife 
had a violent headache and could not bear the noise. 
But in a short time the ringing began again as 
violently as ever; and, as Mrs. Loring stated on 
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the examinatioD^ her husband went once more out 
of his room with the intention of going himself to 
look for a servant in order to put an end to 

the disturbance. Dr. G asserted that the 

Colonel addressed some abusive expressions to him ; 
a thing natural enough certainly, under the circum- 
stances, and which he most richly deserved; but, 
be that as it may, the villain ran into his room, 
fetched a sword-stick, and with it stabbed Colonel 
Loring to the heart. He was carried back as a 
corpse to the room he had just quitted. 

I have already mentioned, that in America the 
vice of drunkenness appears to be regarded as an 
excuse for all others that it may engender, and on 
this occasion I heard many attempts to excuse the 
ruflSan murderer on account of his mode of life. 

** He did it when he was drunk," " Who knows 
what provocation Loring may have oifered him ? " and 
so forth. At the trial the worthy Doctor remained 
as calm and apparently unconcerned as if he had 
been quite an innocent man. The newspapers spoke 
of the probability of his acquittal, as he had both 
money and friends ; but he was condemned to seven 
years' imprisonment ; which seven years, however, on 
his appealing against the sentence, were immediately 
reduced to four. I left New York before the affair 
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was quite settled; but it was the general opinion 
that^ after a few months* imprisonment he would 
obtain a free pardon. It was added^ though^ that 
he would have to leave New York, as he would 
be constantly liable to insults from the populace. 

I have heard it boasted of in America, that the 
populace have this sense of justice, and will make 
their opinion felt ; but how comes it that a people 
knowing what justice is, and loving it, should endure 
this shameful indulgence to crime, and should not 
take care to choose honourable and incorruptible 
men for judges and jurymen? The power to make 
such a choice can surely not be wanting in so free a 
country as the United States. 
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the environs of new york. — public institutions. — 
blackwell's and Randall's islands. — the five points. 
— journey to boston. — ^the letter op introduction. 
— public dinner at massachusetts. — society of 
mechanicians. — orphan house.— prisons, etc. — cam- 
bridge. — lowell. — return to new york. the 

election. — departure from the united states. 

I TOOK advantage of my stay at New York to make 
repeated visits to the environs, as well as an excur- 
sion to the seat of Mr. Bryant at Long Island, and 
another to the residence of the celebrated writer 
Washington Irving. 

The immediate environs of the town are formed by 
Brooklyn, Williamsburg, and Hoboken, which may, 
in fact, be regarded as parts of New York, for they 
are only separated from it by the river. Steam-boats 
are constantly crossing between the two, and many 
people live in these suburbs, who come into New 
York daily for their business. Bather further, on the 
bay, lies Staten Island. This bay is made the most 
of by the Americans, who compare it to those of 
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Naples and Constantinople; but no one else would 
think of such a comparison. It is nevertheless verjr 
fine*; but its breadth is too great^ or the chains of hills 
relatively too low. Viewed from the town, these hills 
appear much more insignificant than they really are ; 
from Staten Island the town itself looks like a mere 
heap of stones, and of the ships you see nothing more 
than the forest of masts. 

On Staten Island itself there are some fine pro- 
spects, and some beautiful country seats ; but un- 
luckily all the ground is enclosed by wooden palings, 
and you can no longer walk through groves and 
meadows, but must keep to the dusty high-road. 

Greenwood, six miles from New York, is the most 
magnificent cemetery I have ever seen, not only in 
the United States, but, as far as I know, in the 
whole world. The richest, softest grass is shaded by 
the most majestic trees, with silver springs and basins 
sparkling between their foliage ; the weeping willows 
are some of the finest in the world; indeed these trees 
seem particularly to flourish in the Northern States 
of the Union. From the high ground you get a most 
charming prospect of the town and its environs ; and 
on the whole I would myself greatly prefer a re- 
sidence here among the dead to one in the noisy city. 

Without a ticket you cannot gain admission to 
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this place of rest^ and on Sundays it is entirely 
closed ; so that from this, the most beautiful spot in 
New York, the working classes are virtually excluded, 
as they can visit it on no other day. 

High-Bridge, ten miles from New York, is the 
place where the great water- works have been erected, 
to furnish a supply to the city by means of a lofty 
aqueduct, which is carried across an arm of the Hud- 
son. The place is also deserving of a visit for its fine 
views. 

I drove thither in one of a line of omnibuses which 
run every half-hour. This one took ostensibly twelve 
persons inside, but it never refusied any who offered 
themselves; and I counted at one time fourteen 
grown persons and five children, of which the 
youngest was certainly not less than four years old. 
To my astonishment this amount of stowage was 
rendered possible by the girls and young women 
seating themselves without any ceremony on the 
knees of men quite strange to them. I would not 
have believed this had I not seen it. Surely this is 
being rather too free and easy — too unmindful of 
feminine dignity and delicacy I 

Mr. Bryant's country seat lies close to Boslyn, on 
Long Island, thirty miles from New York. It af- 
forded me great pleasure to become acquainted with 
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this gentleman^ the editor of one of the first papers 
here, and known not only in his own country^ but 
in many others, as an author and original poet, as well 
as for his translations from many of our German 
ones. He was so kind as to invite me to pass some 
days at his house, which is easily reached by raibroad 
or steamer ; and both routes, especially the last, afford 
the passenger many fine views. 

The house of Mr. Bryant is pleasantly situated on 
a gentle elevation near the sea, and with the houses 
of the village of Boslyn scattered around, and on all 
sides fresh foliage and stately willows, with trunks 
five feet in diameter, grouped about. There was 
an air of rural repose in the whole scene, as if it had 
been 100 miles from any great city ; and it seemed 
the very place where the mind might recover its 
composure, and collect new strength to meet the 
storms of life. But in the society of the Bryant 
family, independently of the peaceful loveliness of 
their abode, there was so great a charm that all the 
rest appeared subordinate ; and in Mrs. Bryant I 
found the most perfect model of a mistress of a family, 
uniting in an uncommon degree feminine grace, mo- 
desty, and domesticity^ with strength of character and 
intellectual culture. Would to God that not Ame- 
rica only, but the world, had many such housewives to 
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show. Gladly would I have stayed for a little the 
ever rolling wheels of time, while I lingered in this 
delightful retreat ; but the few days I had to pass 
here flew only too swiftly away. 

Washington Irving's seat lies at about the same 
distance from the city as Mr. Bryant's, but in another 
direction, namely, on the river Hudson. This great 
and genial writer received me with the most engaging 
politeness; in his tranquil benevolent-looking face, 
when in repose, I should rather have found the 
amiable country gentleman than the literary man of 
genius ; but when he got into conversation his eyes 
flashed with all the fire of youth, and his whole 
countenance beamed with spiritual expression. This 
is one of the rare and happy cases in which nature 
has been equally bountiful in her endowments to head 
and heart. 

Washington Irving is a bachelor; but he has 
brightened his age wkh the attractions of sonie ami- 
able nieces, the daughters of his sister, who share 
with their uncle the enjoyments of his beautifully 
situated villa ; and even in winter he never quits his 
retirement. 

There remained now not much for me to see in 
New York, except the public institutions, schools, 
orphan-houses, hospitals, prisons, &c. ; and my good 
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star led me first to the " Tombs," the city prison. I 
say my good star, because I there became acquainted 
with one of the best and most true-hearted of wo- 
men, the matron superintendent, Mrs. Flora Forster, 
whose character excited my warmest sympathy ; and 
I passed many an hour in her society, both in the 
Tombs and in her own house. 

The building is in the Egyptian style; and I 
imagined that the name of the Tombs had been be- 
stowed on it from its resemblance to the monuments 
of the Egyptian kings. It seems, however, that it 
was for another reason, namely, that at the time of 
its first establishment it was entirely surrounded by 
morasses, and so unwholesome that most jof the 
prisoners died. 

Criminals of every grade are received into this 
prison, and particularly drunkards who are found 
lying in the street. They are kept here for five days, 
and, on frequent repetition of the offence, are sent for 
six months to the House of Correction in Blackwell 
Island. Persons accused of heavier offences remain 
here till their trial ; they have neat, airy rooms to 
themselves, with a bed and a chair, and receive 
simple, but wholesome and abundant food. They can 
also walk for several hours a day in the courtyard, 
unless the offence with which they are charged be of 
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a very serious character, when they are kept in-doors. 
As long, however, as they are not convicted, they 
are allowed every convenience and comfort that 
their own purses or the attention of their friends can 
procure. 

Among those brought here for drunkenness, I saw, 
to my deep sorrow, many women and young girls ; 
and there often came, I was told, as many as thirty 
or forty in a day. The whole number brought during 
the preceding year amounted to 6000. Whoever 
would wish to see this vice in the full horror of its 
degradation should come here. How it is possible, 
with such examples as this before their eyes, for the 
people of America to treat this vice with so much 
misplaced indulgence, is what I cannot understand. 

The superintendent of the female department of 
the prison is, as I have said, Mrs. Forster; and 
assuredly if the prisoners leave it without amendment 
it is not her fault, for she labours with the most earnest 
benevolence to lead them back to the path of right. 
I had often occasion to see her in the exercise of her 
vocation, and I always observed her proceedings with 
the deepest interest. 

The American ladies, no less than those of England 
and Germany, are in the habit of visiting institutions 
of this kind, not only to see that their appointed 
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guardians do their duty, but also to endeavour them- 
selves, by kind expostuktion and judicious instruc- 
tion, to exercise a favourable influence on the minds 
of the criminal of their sex, and, when their time of 
punishment has elapsed, to assist them to get into 
some way of life in which they can earn an honest 
living. Among the ladies whom I know who are 
most active in these duties of Christian charity I may 
especially mention Mrs. Gibbons, wife of the H. E. I. S. 
Gibbons, and Miss Curtis. The fathers of these 
two ladies devoted to the same cause much of their 
fortune and the greater part of their time, and exerted 
themselves particularly in obtaining places in virtuous 
families for the grown-up orphans and reformed female 
ofienders. The father of Mrs. Gibbons is now dead, 
and Mr. Curtis is above eighty years of age ; but the 
two ladies continue their good works in the same 
spirit of true benevolence. 

I went with Mrs. Forster to pay a visit to Black- 
well Island, — a small spot of earth, a mile long and 
half a mile broad, pleasantly situated not far from 
New York, and in remarkably fine and healthy air. 
It Is entirely occupied by public institutions : one for 
aged and infirm people, one for the insane, and one 
for persons sentenced to six months' imprisonment 
for minor offences. 
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The three buildings stand at a proper distance from 
each other, separated by stone walls and gardens, 
and are perfect palaces for size and solidity of con- 
struction. They are of freestone, and were built, 
I was told, by the criminals themselves. 

All these establishments appeared to me admirable 
in their arrangements. The rooms in which the people 
work and stay during the day are spacious and airy ; 
their food is good, and amply sufficient; and the 
greatest order and cleanliness prevail in every depart- 
ment. Whoever is capable of working is required to 
do so a certain number of hours in the day. 

Among the female offenders I was struck by the 
appearance of a girl of eighteen or nineteen years of 
age, who wore her hair cut short like a man. When 
I inquired about her, I was told that she had served 
six months on board ship as a sailor, and that this 
constituted the offence for which she had been sent 
hither I 

All the prisoners I saw, both men and women, 
behaved in an extremely orderly manner ; and I heard 
neither whispering nor laughing among them when 
we entered their rooms. They were treated, how- 
ever, not like criminals, with harsh words and rough 
tones, but as if they were known to be reformed. 
The ladies who came with me went up and shook 
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handfl with them^ and spoke to them in the kindest 
manner, — a method that must surely be productive 
of good effect. 

The Hospital for the Insane I certainly think 
superior to Bedlam in London. The unfortunate 
suiferers are not confined at night in little cells, but 
sleep in large airy rooms, and, though they are all 
of the poor class, in good snow-white beds. 

The windows are barred in such a way that it is 
not at all perceived, as the iron rods fit exactly to the 
wooden window frames. The meals are taken in 
common at clean, neatly covered tables, with crockery, 
glasses, and knives and forks ; and only those regarded 
as dangerous are not trusted with these things, but 
eat from pewter plates, and have their meat cut up 
for them. 

Kandall's Island, another quite small one, is also 
devoted to public institutions, mostly for children. 
The largest of these, the Home of Refuge, is a mag- 
nificent building, only just finished, for the reception 
of juvenile offenders ; and there is another smaller one 
for orphans and forsaken children, and a hospital for 
the sick, especially scrofulous children and idiots. 

All these institutions are admirable in their ar- 
rangements, except that in the hospital there were, 
it seemed to me, too few nurses ; and for that reason 
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the children were not always as well cared for as 
might be wished. How is it possible for one woman 
to attend to all the wants of twenty of these unfor- 
tunate creatures ? The salaries of these nurses, also, 
I consider too low. 

In the Home of Befuge children are received from 
the age of ten years, and kept here a longer or 
shorter time according to the progress of their reforma- 
tion. Sometimes they obtain their liberty again 
after three months, and sometimes they are detained 
till they are of full age, which with girls is at eighteen, 
with the other sex at twenty-one, years of age. When 
they leave this institution there are always efforts 
made to procure for them suitable situations in farm- 
houses. 

Besides the Orphan -house on Bandall's Island 
there are in New York two others, one for coloured 
children ^nd another for whites, the latter in the 
very heart of the city, at a place called "Five 
Points," one of the very worst neighbourhoods in it, 
a place through which no well-dressed person can 
venture to pass in the evening without the escort of 
a policeman. Bobberies, murders, and all kinds of 
crimes are here planned ; and it is in the midst of this 
hell upon earth that the Missionary Society have 
erected a Befuge for Orphans. One division of it is 
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lued as a penitentiary for the reception of wornqn oy 
bad character who manifest a desire of reformat!^. 
They are supplied with work and receive weekly 
wages^ one half of which they are required to pay for 
their board and lodging, and the other they keep for 
themselves. 

In the school-instruction given to the orphans 
other children not in the institution are allowed to 
take part, and the success that has attended these 
efforts is said to be most encouraging. Many even 
of the most apparently depraved parents will send 
their children to the school, and many a youth- 
ful sinner has by its means been brought back to 
rectitude. 

In the asylum for coloured children they are re- 
ceived from the second to the twelfth year ; and then 
situations are found for them with farmers or artisans^ 
or as servants with trustworthy families. Strangely 
enough, the school-instruction is given in one large 
common hall, where the children sit altogether without 
any partitions between them. They are, indeed, 
divided into classes, but the noise is tremendous. The 
teachers* scream their questions, and the whole 

* In the American schools these are mostly of the feminine 
gender, even in the lower schools for boys. In the United 
States every possible facility is afforded to women who desire 
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class together screams the answer, but whether a 
right or a wrong one I for my part found it im- 
possible, for the hubbub, to make out ; and this very 
injudicious method of making the whole class answer 
at once I found adopted not only in this but in other 
public schools. 

It is a very easy thing to fill the oflBice of a female 
teacher or professor in the American schools, — not 
excepting the " seminaries " for the higher classes, — 
for the books of instruction are so arranged that they 
have simply to read aloud a portion from them, and 
they have done all that is required. 

In the district of " Five Points " there are some 
rooms fitted up for the accommodation of the boys 
who live by selling newspapers, which are well 
warmed and lighted, with good beds ; and elementary 
instruction is also provided^ all for the very small 
payment of forty-two cents, or rather more than 
twenty-pence, a week. 

The Deaf and Dumb Asylum, under the guidance 
of the director Mr. Peck, has a very high character, 
and the pupils are sometimes so far advanced in the 
various branches of knowledge taught that they seem 
to have not less, but more, than the ordinary allow- 
to earn their own maintenance, and thej are employed where- 

ever they can be. 
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anoe of five eensee. In arithmetic and in writing on 
themee, they particularly (listing uished themselveB. 
Some even spoke a few words — a thing I remember 
tu have noticed in a similar institution in Vieana, 

Mr. Peck the elder waa absent when I visited the 
aeylum, but it waa shown to me with the greatest 
readiness by his son, who, though a mere youth, 
understood already as well how to treat these unfor- 
tunate beings and gain their affection as the most 
mature and experienced teaclier could have done. It 
is incontestable that the Americans are fitted for 
practiciil life at a very early age ; and that is probably 
to be in some measure ascribed to the general custom 
of introducing them as soon as possible to business 
life. This young gentleman I found had already 
chosen his companion for life, and the bride elect 
waa one of the pupils in the school. 

I had now spent three weeks in New York, and 

had seen most of what, as a stranger, I could find 

worth seeing; I was therefore recommended to 

make excursions to some of the other cities — Boston, 

Philadelphia, and Waahington ; but, to say the truth, 

nothing wearies me more than visiting in succession 

^^ several great towns, especially in America, where ^^^^ 

^B they very much resemble one another. I yielded, ^^^H 

^H however, so far to the persuasions of my friends as to ^^^H 
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determine to make at least one of these visits^ namely, 
to Boston, the " Athens " of the United States. 

I set off on the 10th of October, and went sixty- 
five miles up the East Hudson River, by the large 
steamer " Vanderbilt," to the railway. This trip 
up the river is agreeable at first, from the views of 
the town of New York and Brooklyn, and various 
groups of hills; but afterwards the shores become 
flat and monotonous. 

I could not help noticing what a convenient plan 
was adopted with the goods and travellers' luggage in 
this vessel, and in transferring them to the railroad. 
The packages were all placed at once in small waggons, 
marked for the various stations, and on the arrival of 
the steamer the horses were standing ready, and there 
was nothing to do but to push the waggons off the 
deck of the steamer, take them to the railroad, and 
hook them on to the train. The change was made 
with the utmost expedition, yet in the most quiet and 
orderly manner. In practical matters of this kind 
the Americans are admirable, and every other nation 
might go to school to them. 

It was two o'clock in the morning when we had to 

leave the boat and enter on the railroad ; but we did 

the remaining 120 miles and arrived in Boston in 

four hours. 
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I alighted at a boarding-house^ but no sooner had 
Dr. Hoffendahl (a German) heard of my coming 
than he insisted on my becoming his guest, though I 
had brought no letter to him. To him and the other 
families of Boston who were so good as to relieve me 
from the unpleasant hotel life I return my most 
hearty thanks. 

The city of Boston, with a population of 
150,000, lies on three hills, and the streets are 
all planted with beautiful avenues of trees, and, 
compared with New York, may be regarded as per- 
fectly clean. In the principal streets of business — 
Washington and Hanover streets — the bustle is con- 
siderable, though not overpowering; and a park in 
the middle of the town, with trees, and water, and 
many seats, affords a most pleasant walk, as well as 
an admirable playground for the children. The 
public buildings, built of freestone, are fine, and 
white, as they always are in the cities of the United 
States. In the way of museums, public galleries, 
and so forth, there is not much worth seeing ; but 
the Literary AthenaBum contains a small collection 
of statues, busts, and oil pictures, and a considerable 
library. 

The celebrated naturalist Dr. Warren possesses a 
collection of rare antediluvian fossils, which he was 
good enough to show me ; and among other things a 
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perfect skeleton of the mastodon found in North 
America^ and said to be the largest hitherto dis- 
covered. 

The Bunker's Hill monument — a most remarkable 
one for the history of the United States — is a simple 
obelisk of grey stone, standing on a hill in the middle 
of the town. It was erected to the memory of those 
who fell in that heroic battle which was fought in 
the first War of Freedom (1774), which, as is well 
known, commenced here. This monument is un- 
doubtedly the finest ornament of the city, and the 
pride of the country. You can ascend to the simimit 
of it, though it is somewhat of a labour ; but you will 
be rewarded by the fine view you will obtain of the 
city and the country round it. 

I had the good fortune while in Boston to make 
the acquaintance of Mr. Rever Barnard, who showed 
me the greatest attention, accompanied me personally 
everywhere, and, when his time allowed of it, used to 
come in the morning to fetch me. 

I had indeed brought from New York a letter of 
introduction to one of the first commercial houses in 
the city, with the assurance that it would procure for 
me the most friendly attentions. But, when I de- 
livered my missive, the gentleman to whom it was 
addressed received me in the coldest manner, which 
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may perhaps be accounted for from my being very 
eiiiiply dressed and coming on foot. 

He took an immense time to read the few lines of 
the letter. Very likely he was considering the while 
what sort of reception to give me ; and he inquired 
at length what I wanted^ as if he thought I had 
come to ask alms of him. 

I replied in the same tone, '^ I want nothing. This 
letter to you was given me without my asking for it, 
and I thought myself obliged to deliver it.'* 

When he saw that I did not mean to ask him for 
anything ^apparently he could not quite satisfy him- 
self on that point from the letter), he said that^ if 
I required any information, he would be happy to 
afford it me ; and therewith pur colloquy ended, and 
I never saw or heard anything more of him. Here 
was a specimen of the Plutocracy^ not of Boston 
alone, but of all the world over. Their pride and 
arrogance are far more unsupportable than that of the 
real aristocratic class, who generally have at least the 
grace of deportment, that is often wanting to the 
former. In Boston these purse-proud people are said 
to hold together more than anywhere else; they 
scarcely associate with any but their own class, 
marry amongst themselves, and even live almost all 
together in one street, videlicet^ Beacon-street. And 
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yet I could excuse these people sooner than their 
worshippers ; for how soon would pride, either of birth 
or money, descend from its pedestal, were there no 
crawling parasites to do it honour. 

I had come to Boston, as I have said, on the 11th 
of October, at six o'clock in the morning; on the 
same day I was presented to the mayor Dr. Smith, 
and in the evening, at his invitation, went to a grand 
dinner of the Massachusetts Mechanical Institute, 
which takes place once in every three years at Faneuil. 
Hall ; a place of no less historical interest than the 
Buivker's Hill monument; for here the first meetings 
were held, the first important resolutions taken ; 
from here the American forces mounted to their first 
battle ; and hence this memorable hall bears the title 
of the " Cradle of Freedom." 

Thinking with profound veneration of this bygone 
time, I entered this hall, and found it brilliantly il- 
luminated and tastefully decorated for the banquet. 
There was a band of musicians in the gallery, and 
the table was laid for 800 guests ; but, though the 
viands were of the greatest variety, there was no wine 
or spirituous drink, and the only beverages were 
water, tea, and cofiee. 

The state of Massachusetts belongs to the Tem- 
perance Union. 
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The dinner lasted for about an hour ; after which 
there were speeches for two hours ; and the mayor 
showed me the greatest attention, and made only too 
flattering mention of me to the company, to whom he 
introduced me. At his request I stood up, and was 
greeted with loud applause ; and I never regretted 
more than at that moment my very slight acquaint- 
ance with the English language, as it prevented my 
expressing my thanks for this very friendly recep- 
tion. 

Between the speeches there were songs, hymns, 
&c., not forgetting the favourite national air of 
" Yankee Doodle ; " and the company broke up 
about eleven o'clock. 

The public institutions of Boston are conducted in 
the most exemplary manner. That for the blind, one 
of the most remarkable, was unfortunately closed, as 
it was the vacation time ; but I had nevertheless the 
pleasure of becoming acquainted with the director 
Mr. Howe, who has gained so high a reputation by 
his mode of management. 

Not far from this establishment is another for 
idiots ; and truly wonderful is the illustration here 
afforded of the power of educational training. All 
these poor creatures were clean in their dress and 
orderly in their deportment, and many of them could 
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read, a few write, and some even had some notion of 
geography. 

I was particularly struck by the appearance of two 
sisters^ from the excessive smallness of whose heads^ 
as well as from the expression of their faces, I should 
have considered devoid of any spark of intelligence ; 
but I found they had been taught to read a little, 
could tell the days of the week, and distinguish 
colours. There was a most beautiful fair-haired 
little girl of six years old, in whose brilliant blue 
eyes one could certainly not perceive the deficiency 
of reason, yet hitherto it had not been found possible 
to teach her anything ; she was, I observed, in ever- 
lasting restless motion. 

As long as these unfortunate creatures remain in 
this benevolent institution they are not perhaps so 
much to be pitied ; but, when they are thrown out on 
the wide world, in which they have no part, into the 
society from which they are entirely cut off, their fate 
must be a mournful one ; and it is found, alas, that 
they generally attain to a considerable age, — perhaps 
because no care, no passion troubles their repose. 

The General Hospital of Massachusetts I consider 
in all respects one of the most excellent that I have 
seen in the United States, and I should be almost 
inclined to place it on the same rank with those of 
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Surabaya and Sammerang in Java. Higher praise I 
could not give it. 

The prison of Boston is also a magnificent build- 
ing, which, with its fine cupola, has the appearance 
of a very handsome church. 

The interior forms a long and lofty hall, with a 
narrow building on each side, divided into three 
stories entirely occupied by cells, with grated doors 
and windows opening upon a gallery that runs all 
round the building. The whole looks very much 
like an iron cage. 

The prisoners get light and air enough from the 
hall, and have also the amusement of seeing what is 
going on there, but with each other they can hold no 
intercourse. The gaoler sits below in the hall, 
whence he can overlook the whole of the cells at a 
glance. 

I went into the kitchen to see the distribution of 
the food, which is extremely good. The prisoners 
have meat with good soup five days in the week, and 
the other two days fish. A pound of meat with 
three large potatoes and a large piece of bread is the 
allowance for dinner; a pound of bread with coflPee 
for breakfast; and in the evening bread and tea. I 
should not be surprised if the minor offences were 
sometimes committed for the sake of being sent here. 
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since there is this abundance of good food and no 
work to be done. 

The Hospital for the Insane consists of three 
buildings, each with its separate beautiful garden^ 
and two of which are appropriated to the opulent 
classes — eight gentlemen and eight ladies. Each 
patient has two splendidly- furnished rooms, a bath- 
room, and a separate attendant; and for all this. In- 
cluding medical advice, the charge is only twenty 
dollars a week. 

The third building contains lodgings with humbler 
accommodations for three dollars, and also many 
gratuitous ones. 

Of the schools that I visited in Boston I may say 
nearly the same as I have already said of those of 
New York, — they may be regarded as models of their 
kind; and I was particularly glad to find that the 
coloured girls and boys were so well taught, that 
they can be afterwards employed as teachers. 

In the largest of the People's Schools, which has 
above 600 pupils, and is under the direction of 
Mr, Barnard, I for the first time saw the girls in- 
structed in feminine hand-works, plain needlework, 
embroidery, &c ; and this judicious innovation is I 
believe to be ascribed to Mrs. Barnard, who has the 
superintendence of the girl's school. During the 
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day tlie schools are attended by children ; but three 
or four times a week, during the two hours, from 
seven till nine, it is open for young people whose 
education has been neglected in their childhood. 
Mr. Barnard is so esteemed and beloved by his 
pupils, that they not only greet him joyfully when 
he enters the school, but run eagerly to meet him 
whenever they see him, as I had many opportunities 
of noticing during my walks in the town. 

I found, thanks to the kindness of my indefati- 
gable friend, an opportunity of making two excur- 
sions from Boston, — one to Cambridge and the other 
to Lowell. 

The first, which is about four miles from the city, 
is the largest and most important university in the 
United States. The number of students this year 
amounted to 900, of whom 700 were supplied 
with board and lodging. It is quite a little colony, 
and consists of many houses lying in gardens and 
meadows, some of which are occupied by lecture- 
halls, others used as dwelling-houses for the students, 
and every professor has a small one to himself. The 
library contains 80,000 volumes, and, like the uni- 
versity, is the most considerable in the United States. 
Among other things I was shown two manuscript 
Bibles, one of the ninth, the other of the fourteenth 
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century, and a MS. copy of a Greek work of Hip- 
pocrates, so closely and exactly copied from the 
original, that it is scarcely possible to distinguish one 
from the other. It is said that 1500/. have been 
offered for this specimen of calligraphical skill. 

At this university I became acquainted with the 
very celebrated naturalist M. Agassiz, who, before 
he left his native country of Switzerland, ascended 
all the most remarkable mountains and glaciers, 
Mont Blanc among them ; and the meeting was so 
much the more agreeable to me, as I had been, on 
my first voyage round the world in 1847, most 
kindly received by a near relation of his at Canton 
in China. 

M. Agassiz is occupied at Cambridge, in addition 
to his professorial duties, with collecting objects of 
natural history ; and he is said to have one of the 
richest collections of insects and butterflies in the 
United States. Unfortunately I could not see 
them, as they were all packed up to be carried to 
another house. 

Lowell, the most well known manufacturing town 
in the United States, lying twenty-five miles from 
Boston, has a population of 33,000 persons. Hence 
come all the finest carpets, calicoes, and printed goods 
made in the country. There are eleven factories. 
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which at the time I visited it employed 8476 girls, 
4507 men, and a capital of 14,000,000 of dollars. 

The girls almost all live in boarding-houses at- 
tached to the factories, and in which, as well as in the 
factories themselves, the most judicious vigilance is 
exercised concerning their conduct. At these esta- 
blishments they pay for good board and lodging only- 
five dollars a month. Those who refuse to live in 
these houses have to submit to a slight weekly de- 
duction of twenty-five cents from their salaries; a 
little tax, which is meant to balance any objection 
they might have to the superintendence to which 
they are subject in the boarding-houses. 

The conduct of these young women is said to be 
on the whole so exemplary, that highly respectable 
parents do not hesitate to send their daughters to 
work in the factories. This circumstance was so 
new to me with respect to factory workwomen, and 
so interesting, that I paid comparatively little at- 
tention to the machinery, though it has unquestion- 
ably been brought to a high degree of perfection ; if 
I had been more attentive, I know far too little of 
such things to venture to describe them; and I would 
always rather confess my ignorance than merely 
write out of other books. 

I returned to New York on the 19th of October, 
and remained there till the 10th of November. 
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Three days before my departure the elections for 
various important municipal and other ofBces took 
place, and it was feared that on this occasion there 
would be some stormy scenes, and possibly even bat- 
tles, as the parties were violently opposed to each 
other, the real point at issue being the introduction 
or rejection of the temperance law. 

I walked about the town during the greater part 
of the day, and especially in the *^ Five Points," and 
in the Sixth Ward, in order to observe the voters; 
and it did not appear to me that their aspect was 
very tranquillising. 

Fortunately, however, the affair passed off more 
quietly than had been expected, and particularly in 
the neighbourhoods above mentioned, which have 
usually in such cases been the scenes of tremendous 
riots, insomuch that the latter has acquired the 
honourable appellation of the " Bloody Ward." The 
cause of this unusually pacific behaviour was, in all 
probability, the general expectation of the very con- 
trary, for no one liked to leave his house without 
efficient protection. Each party shrank from com- 
mencing active hostilities, and the day consequently 
passed without any further mischief than one man 
being killed and several severely wounded in Wil- 
liamsburg. 
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On the lOih of November I left New York ia the 
splendid steamer Pacific for Liveq)ooI. 

I bad now seeo the country which I hiul eo long 
ardently desired to vieit, and which, though less rich 
in mLtural beauty than those of the Bouthem hemi- 
sphere, is incomparably more bo in the energetic 
industry of its inliabitauts, and interesting to all by 
its peculiar political constitution. 

I found many things different from what I had 
expected, many things that were other than what 
they ought to be, and by no means in accordance 
with the principles of freedom and equality, which are 
the fiindamcntul pillars of American institutions. 
Slavery in some states, — the exclusion of free negroes 
and coloured people from society, and from political 
and civil existence in others,^ — the cruel law by which 
fugitive slaves are hunted and caught like wild 
beasts, and which even commands all to whom they 
may fly for refuge to deliver them up to their pur- 
suers, — the inexcusable indulgence of judges and 
jurymen towards white crinjinals, who, aa it ia con- 
stantly declared by the American papers, If they 
have money or friends, may always hope to escape 
with very trifling punishment, or none at all, — and, 
lastly, the puritanical observance of the Sunday, 
which denies to those chained all the week to their 
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work the privilege of cheerful and innocent recre- 
ation. On the rich it falls very lightly, for those 
who have six Sundays in the week can of course 
very easily submit to such a privation. 

But, with all these defects and short comings, it is 
impossible for a candid observer .to deny that (the 
Slave States excepted) the good results of the insti- 
tutions and laws of this great country do not merely 
balance, but immeasurably outweigh, the evils ac- 
companying them. The United States stand alone 
in the world, and well indeed would it be for hu- 
manity if others were formed after their'model. 

Would that the great ones of the earth, who regard 
themselves as so indispensable a part of the social 
fabric, would come here and see that nations can do, 
not merely as well, but incomparably better, without 
them ; and that a swarm of highly-paid official per- 
sonages, a court absorbing millions of money, and 
immense and costly armies, are really not absolutely 
necessary to a people's welfare. Most justly are the 
Americans proud of the country which is free from 
these unnatural burdens, and where every man (with 
the exceptions above stated) may vindicate his claim 
to the position to which the capacity given him by 
God may entitle him. 
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CHAP. XII. 

ARRIVAL IN LIVERPOOL. — ^VOYAGE TO ST. MICHAEL's. — PUN- 

TA DEL GADA. SINGULAR ANTIQUE CUSTOM. VELLA 

FRANCA. THE ILHEO. THE BATHING-PLACE FURNAS. 

THE HOT SPRINGS. DEPARTURE FROM ST. MICHAEL's. 

ENTRANCE INTO THE TAGUS. — LISBON. — RETURN TO ENG- 
LAND. — CONCLUSION. 

Through the kiDd services of the venerable Mr. 
Curtis of New York the very acceptable compliment 
of a free ticket for the passage to Liverpool (a 
voyage of 3200 miles) was offered me for any of the 
vessels of the American line of Messrs. Collins and 
Co. 

The American companies I found in this respect 
incomparably more liberal than the English, for on 
no English vessel, either sailer or steamer, was I 
ever offered the smallest passage free of charge ; and 
I b^ once more to return the former my sincere 
thanks for the friendly help which, with that of the 
no less courteous Dutchmen, enabled me to extend 
my travels far beyond the limits I had originally 
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contemplated. After a rapid passage of ten days 
and a half we arrived quite safely in Liverpool, and 
Captain Nye very politely accompanied me himself 
to the Adelphi Hotel (where the proprietor declined 
receiving any payment from me), and on the follow- 
ing morning took me to the railway station. He 
was one of those persons whom it is as painful to 
part from after a short acquaintance as if they were 
long-tried friends. 

In London I was cordially welcomed by Mr. 
Waterhouse, the keeper of the Mineralogical Depart- 
ment of the British Museum, where he resides ; and 
I spent some weeks in his amiable family endeavouring 
to recover from the effects of the obstinate fever. It 
had attacked me once more on the voyage, and I had 
had recourse to the American remedy of brandy, red 
pepper, and sugar, and, as I have before said, with the 
best effect, as it never visited me again. 

My rambles were, however, not yet at an end, for, 
before returning to my native country, I desired to 
pay a visit to one of my sons, who was settled at 
St. Michael's, one of the Azores Islands. For a long 
time I could not make out how I was to get there s 
but at length it appeared I might take a passage in 
the Koyal Blue Jacket, one of the small fruit 
schooners, about two hundred of which go every year 
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from England to St. Michael's for oranges. These 
vessels are of course not in the least adapted for 
passengers^ and the master Mr. Livingstone told me 
himself that he could offer me no convenient accom- 
modation, and could give me no other berth than 
that in which his cook then slept. But what was to 
be done ? To St. Michael's I would go, and I there- 
fore made up my mind to the inconvenience. The 
passage lasted unluckily twenty days, and during 
all that time I could not once undress myself. In 
the hole in which I slept it was impossible to move, 
and, what with the tremendous rolling of the little 
craft in the almost constantly stormy sea, the coal 
smoke from the stove, and the suffocating atmosphere 
of the close little cabin, which on account of the bad 
weather had to be kept constantly closed, I really 
thought sometimes I should never reach St. Michael's 
alive. 

These things, however, I have no right to com- 
plain of; I might have foreseen, at all events, their 
probability ; but I think I have some ground of com- 
plaint against the owner or part-owner of the vessel 
Mr, Chessel of Bristol. I had agreed with the 
master and/the agent of this Mr. Chessel, a Mr. 
Burnett, to pay three pounds for my passage without 
board ; but when, on the day we were to sail, I came 
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on board with my luggage, the skipper told me, with 
^soiue embarrassment, that I must go again to the 
agent's ofBce. I did so, and found there Mr. Chessel 
himself, who, in a pretty rough tone, informed me 
that I could not have the passage under five pounds. 
I told him that the agreement was already made, and 
my luggage on board; but he said that did not 
matter, I mighty pay the five pounds, or fetch my 
luggage back again. 

I might certainly have gone before a magistrate 
and have endeavoured to compel him to keep to his 
agreement, but time pressed ; the ship was ready to 
sail, and I could not do other than submit to the 
extortion. 

As I had only the three pounds with me, I told 
Mr. Chessel that I would pay the remainder to the 
captain on board; but the noble-minded man — ^judg- 
ing me, I suppose, by himself — declined to take my 
word, and came on board himself to fetch his two 
pounds. I am glad to say I have not met with many 
Mr. Chessels in the course of my travels. 

On the 31st of December we came at length in 
sight of the pleasant island of St. Michael's, and I 
was beginning to indulge the hope of spending my 
new year's eve with my son, whom I had not seen 
for six years, when the wind shifted to an unfavourr 
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able quarter, nnd compelled ua to drive hither and 
thither, and at last, at Dightfall, to go out to i 
again. The next dny we again got near the landJ 
and, when we saw the boat of the medical officer J 
coming towards us, ire thought there w,as noit 
nothing to prevent our landing. But how painfully^ 
undeceived were we by the dismal tidings, that weil 
must first submit to some days' qujirautine, on ac«<l 
count of the cholera having been in England, though,! 
it had long since ceased. After this it was very! 
satisfactory, though eomewhat puzzling, to see the I 
doctor come on board again the very next day, andJ 
inform ue that the quarantine was at an end and we I 
were free. I afterwards learned that a little before J 
our arrival, and on the very same day, a ship had come \ 
from Lisbon that brought to the Board of Health the | 
official order to do away ivith the quarantine, and, a 
all letters and newspapers had been delivered at tea J 
o'clock in the morning, the official despatches had. I 
certainly not been left out. Whether the doctor I 
could in mere carelessness have neglected to opea I 
them, or that he had any reason for not mentioning 1 
the contents, one cannot presume to say ; but his I 
silence, taken in connection with the fact that every I 
visit to a ship brings him a fee of four or five dollarB, 1 
nnd that in our case he had t\('o visits to pay, one to I 
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put on the quarantine and another to take it off 
^gain, does certainly leave room for conjecture. 
Considering that the roads are extremely unsafe^ 
that there is no harbour^ and that in this winter time 
storms ipmetimes arise suddenly, and last for weeks 
together, driving all ships off the island, we might 
have paid rather a heavy price for putting this fee 
into the doctor'a^ocket ; but what surprised me most 
in the affair was that nobody, not even the English 
consul, called him to any account. 

The island of St Michael's, one of the Azores*, is 
extremely pretty, and possesses an abundance of hills 
and mountains covered with fresh verdure, and thrown 
about with graceful irregularity. At the first glance 
you see that it is of volcanic origin ; the shape of the 
mountains, the dark sea shore, often entirely of black 
lava, afford sufficient evidence of this. But no smok- 
ing crater is to be found here any longer, — the vol- 
canos have long since raged themselves out, — and the 
lava has become so hard that it is almost converted 
into stone, and is everywhere covered so richly with 
vegetable soil, that the most luxuriant com fields 

* The Azores group consists of nine islands, of which St. 
MichaeFs is the largest. They were discovered and taken pos- 
session of by the Portuguese in 1446, and are usually reckoned 
to Africa. 
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wave and fragrant orange groves blossom on its 
surface. 

The length of the island is fifty-eight miles, by a 
breadth of ten or twelve ; its population, about 90,000; 
its trade, which is more considerable than frc^ its ex- 
tent might be anticipated, chiefly consists in the export 
of oranges, of which it sends out yearly from 120,000 
to 140,000 chests, each on an average containing 
800, which would give the enormous amount of 
100,000,000 oranges. Two hundred ships usually 
arrive here from England between the months of 
November and March, and go back laden with this 
fruit; for, with the exception of the cargo of one 
ship that goes to Hamburg, and two or three to the 
United States, all the oranges exported go to Eng- 
land. The second considerable article of export is 
Indian com, as well as other kinds of grain. On the 
whole, about 450 ships visit this island every year, 
and carry away produce to the value of 500 contos 
da Reisy or 90,000^ sterling. 

Notwithstanding this extensive commerce the 
people are extremely poor, — a fact chiefly to be ac- 
counted for from the peasants not being proprietors, 
but only farmers of their lands, and holding them 
not for their lifetime, but on leases of but a few 
years. 
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Of the town of Punta del Gada, which, including 
the immediate environs, has about 16,000 inhabit- 
ants, there is not much to be said. The style of 
building is the European; the houses mostly in- 
significant looking, with small balconies and prepos- 
terously large chimneys, — a thing I could not well 
understand, as the kitxshen fire is the only one kept 
in the house. Qther fireplaces I found, to my sor- 
row, there were none ; although the winter months, 
from November to March, are bleak, rainy, and 
stormy, 

I was unlucky enough, too, to meet with ah un- 
commonly severe winter, and really suffered very 
much from the cold ; for though there was no snow 
or ice, the temperature was very close to the freezing 
point, there were most cutting gales, and the pleasant 
days were few and far between. 

Even in the beginning of May the warmth was not 
more than in my own country ; but that the climate 
is not always as severe is sufficiently evident from 
oranges and many other fruits even of tropical regions 
coming to perfection. Bananas, too, flourish here : 
the custard-apple not quite so well, as it is rather 
hard and tasteless ; but pine-apples succeed in glass- 
houses without any artificial heating, and attain to 
an extraordinary size. One sent me by a Portuguese 
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lady (the wife of Dr. Agostiuko Mochado) exceeded 
any that I had ever seen in India ; but it was not 
equally sweet. European vegetables, such as peas^ 
cabbage, turnips, &c., do not need any particular 
care. 

The inhabitants of the Azores, who are descended 
from the Portuguese, have fine dark eyes and hair ; 
and, contrary to what is the case in any other country 
that I am acquainted with, the lower classes are 
handsomer than the higher. The costume of the 
latter is entirely French ; but the people make some 
variation, at least in the head-dress, for the men wear 
a stiff cloth cap with a far-projecting, curiously-cut 
brim, and a piece of cloth or velvet, eight or ten inches 
broad, hanging down all round, which protects the 
neck from sun and rain. The head-dress of the 
women is still more grotesque ; a kind of hood of blue 
cloth, ten inches broad and certainly a foot and a half 
long, which, by means of strong whalebones, is made 
to assume the form of a gigantic cock's-comb. In 
addition to this ingenious contrivance, they wear over 
their European dresses a long heavy cloth cloak reach- 
ing to their feet, and do not put it off even in the 
greatest heat. In this absurd and tasteless costume 
a mother would hardly know her own daughter ; for 
the great cock's-comb into which the head is inserted 
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projects so far forward that the face is scarcely to be 
seen at all^ and the mantles are all exactly alike. 
No woman of the lower class however would be seen 
in the streets without a hood and a mantle; every 
penny is scraped together to purchase one ; and who- 
ever is not so fortunate as to be able to procure one 
of these elegant and convenient articles borrows one 
of a friend, or hires one for money. 

No less strange is the custom here, that no girl or 
young woman is ever to go out alone. A maid ser-> 
vant will not go alone across the street on a message, 
much less to buy or fetch anything; and in every 
house a man servant must be kept to go on errands 
and make purchases. I really used to pity the poor 
girls, for, unless they have some ancient relative who 
will take pity on them and occasionally take them out, 
they are fairly imprisoned, and sometimes do not leave 
the house for a year together, not even to go to church 
on the Sunday. 

About forty years ago, I am told, if a lady wished 
even to pay a ceremonious visit to another, she per- 
formed it in the following way: — she sent a servant 
the day before, to say that on such a day she would, 
at a certain hour, drive past in her carriage; and, 
accordingly, at the appointed time, she came, in great 
state and full dressed, but with the curtains of her 
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carrmge cIoBely drawn, and etopped opposite the house 
of the lady to be visited, who, on her side, was seated 
at her window, also attired in her best, and also with 
her curtains closed. When the carriage stopped, the 
curtains were drawn aside, the two ladies performed 
salutations, and then the carriage drove on, — tho 
visit being concluded. 

At that time the ladies of St. Michael's had such 
a dread of the other sex, that if on arriving at a 
friend's house they found that a man, even a relation, 
was with her, they would not come in; or the hostess 
would request her masculine visitor to retire. At 
balls, — for though no public ball was ever given, there 
were sometimes entertainments of this kind at private 
houses, ^ — things were managed in a very comical 
manner. The female guests took no part in the 
dancing, but sat with the ladies of the house in an 
adjoining room, and, moreover, in the dark, that the 
gentlemen might not see them ; while tho cavaliers 
danced with the maid servants of the family, and 
others of the same class who had been invited for the 
purpose, 

I stayed some months in St. Michael's, and, besides 
walks in the environs, made an excursion to the 
bathing-place of Furnas, about twenty-seven miles. 
from Punta del Gada, and renowned for its hot 
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springs. The people of fashion of the island go there 
for some weeks or months every year, but, as is usual 
with such places, more for recreation than for the 
sake of the waters. 

We performed the little journey, as is customary 
here, on ass-back, and took our way along the sea- 
shore, by Villa Franca, which lay fifteen miles off. 
This little town is as charmingly situated as Punta 
del Gada ; and we passed the night in it, at the house 
of a Mr. Gago, where we found all kindly made 
ready for our reception. On the following morning 
we rowed in an open boat to the tiny island of 
Ilheo, which is hardly three hundred yards off. It 
consists of nothing more than a rocky girdle enclosing 
a basin, with an opening in the rocks just large enough 
to admit one small vessel ; and it is quite evident that 
it has been a small volcano which has burnt itself out 
and then fallen in. At a very trifling cost this minia- 
ture bay could be made into a splendid dock for the 
repair of vessels ; but no one here has any idea of 
these things. 

Towards noon we continued our journey, and 
reached Furnas in good time, after a pleasant ride. 
About a mile from it there is a pretty lake, surrounded 
by beautiful mountains, and at the northern end of 
which hot springs bubble up out of the ground ; but 
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we did not go to see them^ as it just then began to 
rain. 

Furnas itself lies in a most delightful valley, em- 
bosomed in mountains rising one above another ; and 
beautiful woods, luxuriant corn-fields, and fresh green 
pastures cover both hill and dale. It reminded me 
vividly of some I had seen in Carinthia and the Tyrol. 
Clouds of steam rising from the earth at a short dis- 
tance announce the whereabouts of the hot springs, 
the Caldeiras ; and every stranger hastens eagerly to 
behold a phenomenon that the whole population of 
St Michael's speaks of with mingled rapture and 
terror. 

My own expectations were, nevertheless, not very 
highly raised, knowing that I had seen in Iceland 
the finest thing of the kind to be met with in the 
world ; but, perhaps for this very reason, I found 
them very striking. One of the springs boils up with 
violence to a height of from four to six feet ; another, 
somewhat less ; and a third, not more than ordinary 
boiling water. The most remarkable of all is the 
mud-spring, Pedro Botelho, as it is called ; it is en- 
vironed in a picturesque manner with dark rocks, 
amidst which its noise is echoed and re-echoed to a 
frightful din ; and, as a large cliff hangs right over 
it and prevents the perpendicular ascent, the force 
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beneath throws out the boiling mud all round it to a 
distance of twelve or fifteen feet. There are also in 
the neighbourhood great numbers of insignificant 
little springs, some of which even boil up in the 
midst of cold brooks. Many of these springs con- 
tain iron, and one is decidedly acid {aqua ajedco). 

On a well chosen spot of this lovely valley, the 
Viscount de Praia, one of the largest landed pro- 
prietors in the island, has built himself a house, and 
laid out a garden. Neither were quite finished 
when I was there, but every window of the house 
will command a magnificent view; and the gardens, 
which are in grand style, with basins, dark groves of 
trees, and blooming parterres of flowers, bore witness 
to the taste of the owner. 

At Furnas we made a party to visit the summit of 
a mountain about 2,000 feet above the sea level ; and 
where we saw others towering fer above us, and 
among them the Pico de Vara of 4,000 feet. At our 
feet lay the lovely valley of Furnas, with its Caldeiras, 
the lake and other valleys, with pleasant villages ; and 
on both sides of the island the vast, immeasurable 
ocean. 

On the south side we could distinguish the island 
of Santa Maria, about forty miles off. On our 
return to Punta del Gada, we went along the 
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northern coast, by Ribiera Grande, where the road 
was better than on the way by which we had come; 
though not so rich, or various in the prospects it 
afforded. 

The Carnival time passed at St. Miguel, with no 
other notice than that in the last three days, as ia 
Brnzil, the silly custom prevails of throwing water 
at each other. During thia time, instead of going 
out in search of amusement, you are obliged to lock 
yourself in your room, and even then if you venture 
to open your window, you are very likely to receive 
a sudden shower-bath from one of your neighbours; 
or, if the position of the window allows of it, a similar 
salute from the street. The people blow out the 
insides of eggs, or make mock oranges, lemons, &o,, 
of wax, and then filling tbera with water pelt each 
other with them, or pour whole pitchers full from th^r 
windows on the passers-by. No women are to be 
seen in the streets, and the few men who venture 
out endeavour to protect themselves with umbrellas. 
All this does not seem overpoweringly facetious, at 
least to a stranger. 

The fruit-ships had all left for England by the end 
of March ; and, as I had lingered at St. Michael's tiU 
the middle of May, I had no choice left, if I wished 
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to leave the island, but to go by the way of Liabou ; 
although my intention was to go to London, 

I sailed accordingly by a little Portuguese vessel of 
110 tons, the Michaelense, and to my great Burprlse 
found myself as comfortably accommodated as I should 
have been on many a steamer. The berths were high 
and roomy, the food abundant and well prepared, the 
attendance good, and the table neatly served. This 
was tlie first Portuguese vessel by which I had ever 
sailed ; but if all resemble it, I can certainly re- 
commend tbem to travellers witli a good conscience. 

The distance from St. Michael's to Lisbon is 720 
miles, and this we did in eight days, seeing no land 
till we neared the Portuguese coast. The only inci- 
dent I remember as interrupting the complete mono- 
tony of the voyage, was the floating past of the 
carcase of a dead whale, about which hundreds of 
birds of prey were hovering. 

On the 28th of May we ran into the Tagua, which 
is, at the mouth, only to be distinguished from the 
sea by its colour. The city of Lisbon lies about six 
miles up the stream; but vessels usually come to 
anchor opposite a central point of the town, nearly 
three miles further. It took us seven or eight hours 
to do this nine miles ; but the way was so beautiful 
that I did not at all regret the loss of time. The 
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river here spreads .to a majestic bread th, and is 
covered with vessels of all sizes^ with steamers rush- 
ing about among them ; the shore is formed by fine 
hills, of which the only defect is want of wood. 
At the entrance of the Tagus, Fort St. Julian is 
^n on one side, with the beautifully-formed moun- 
tain of Serra da Cintra rising behind it, at no great 
distance, and on the other shore, a lighthouse sur- 
rounded by a battery (Torre da Bugio) close to the 
sea. 

Gliding past picturesque villages and small forts^ 
you come to Belem, where the river loses some- 
thing of its breadth, and bathes the walls of a mag- 
nificent tower, in the Gothic and Moorish styles, 
furnishing a superb memorial of the old time ; then, 
while on the southern bank, villages still alternate 
with half-decayed castles and forts, on the northern the 
city of Lisbon spreads itself out before you, not only 
covering the strip of plain between the river and the 
hills, but covering the hills themselves. Opposite 
the centre of the town the river opens to such a 
width that it is like a spacious bay, on whose distant 
shore you see villages and groves, with mountains 
rising behind them. I sat for hours at the window 
of my hotel, which was close to the river, gazing on 
the lovely panoramic picture. 
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The arrival in Lisbon is attended by one con- 
siderable annoyance in the extortion and pestering 
of petty officials. As soon as we reached Belem 
the health officers came on boards then the custom- 
house officers, then the ship police, then the har- 
bour-master, then officers to examine our passport^, 
&c., till there really seemed to be no end to them, 
and, though we came from a Portuguese possession, 
we were subject to as rigid and curious an examina- 
tion as if we had come from the moon. For the 
passports, of course, there was hard cash to be paid> 
and the custom-house authorities are so severe that 
you are not allowed to take the smallest carpet-bag 
with you. Considering how proud we are of 
European progress, it seems strange to find a 
European government thus endeavouring to throw 
all possible hindrances in the way of travelling. 

Of the city of Lisbon I saw very little, though 
I spent twelve days in it, for I was so very unwell 
as to be forced to keep my room the greater part 
of the time. Scarcely was I able to drag myself up a 
few of the hilly streets that form one of the most 
peculiar features of this city, in order to obtain better 
views of the river, the town, and its environs ; but, 
when I did, I saw that it extended over and beyond 
the line of hills. The churches have no fine domes or 
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towers ; nor la there anything remarkable in tbe style 
of architecture of the houecs, but here and there, on 
hills in the middle of the city, lie picturesque massee 
of ruins of palaces and churches, destroyed in the 
tremendous earthquake of 1755, which, as is well 
known, laid the greater part of Lisbon in ruins, 
and in which thousands of the inhabitants periehed. 
Splendid parterres of flowers adorn the public gar- 
dens, and those in the lower town have also most 
beautiful and venerable trees. Tbe Portuguese ap- 
pear in general to be great lovers of flowera, as I had 
already occasion to notice at St. Michael's ; and here 
these lovely meesengers of spring met me in crowdB, 
even in places where I should never have expected 
to see them, as, for instance, in the courtyard of 
the euatom-houae at the landing-place- 

My illness increased during the latter days of my 
stay, so that I was forced to remain in bed, and 
renounce even the drive to Serra de Cintra, so re- 
nowned for its pictureaque character and luxuriant 
vegetation, and the summer residence of the royal 
family, &c. I only left my room to ship myself on 
board the steamer Iberia for Southampton. 

steamer, unluckily, did not belong to an 
American company, and, though I paid 10/. for my 
passage, I hod much worse accommodation than on 
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the little Portuguese Bailing vessel, where I came 
about the same distance for 3/. 10«. My berth 
was in a little dark gloomy cabin, where were stowed 
eleven women besides myself, and four children; 
and my son, though he paid the first price, had to 
sleep in the second cabin. We left Lisbon on the 
9th, and got to Southampton on the 14th of June, 
and I came on the same day by the railroad to 
London, where I was once more cordially welcomed 
by the kind family of Waterhouse, and took up my 
abode with them in the British Museum. And 
herewith ended happily my Second Journey Bound 
the World. 

Should I anywhere have spoken too strongly with 
respect to the manners and customs of countries 
through which I have passed, or have taken up 
erroneous views concerning them, I can only beg 
for the indulgent consideration of my readers ; and 
repeat what I said in the first book of travels I 
ever published, that I am by no means to be counted 
among the fortunately gifted of my sex, but that I 
am a most simple and unpretending person, and can 
claim as a writer no merit whatever, beyond that 
of describing truly and without exaggeration what 
I have seen and experienced. 

THE END. 
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New Edition ; with 83 Steel Plates, and 

Stf Wood EngraTinfs. 4to. price 27«> 

I 

! Bourne. — A Treatise on the 

j Screw Propeller « With various Suggestions 
I of Inprovement. By Johm Boobhb, C.E. 
I New edition, thoroughly revised t with 30 

large Plates and nnmcroas Woodcuts. 4to. 

price Sia. 



Brande.— A Dicttiniary of Sd- 

ewre, Utcntare, aad Art ; roaspriBiBv tk« 
Historr, Deacnatioa and SrieBtUcPita- 
dales of evervBraach of H«;^Aa Kbw- 
ledge : with the Derivatioa mmA DcftaitSoa 
W all the Tcnas ia geBcral wa«. Kdltc4 
by W. T. Bbaxdb, F.R.S.L. aad K.: aaaiatcd 
br Dr. i. Cactix. Secoad BditWrn, v- 
viaed ; with Woodcwta. 9vo. pric« flta. 

Proftssor Brande*s Lectares on 



Umr, 
, the 

. deli 
Roral 
fi 



Orf aaic Chcwustrr. •* ^PPU*^ to 
factares. iarlaaiag Dyeing, Blei 
Calico-Priatiag. Sagmr Maaafactare 
Prcaervatioa of Wood, Tkaain*, etc 
vered before the Members off the 
iattitatioa. Arrmaged by pcraslMioi 
the Lcctarrr*s Notes bvJl ScorrsBit, 
Fcp. Sve., with WoodcaU, price ««. 6tf. 



Brodie.— Psychological In- 

aairica, ia a Series of Easaya latendc^ 10 
lustrau the iataeacc of tke Physical Or- 
naisatioa oa tke Mcatal Facnltiea. Bj 
Sir Bbitjajiijc C Baomx. Bart^ D CX., 
V.P.R.S., Correspoadiag Member of the 
Institute of Fraace, etc. Secoad Kdfaioa. 
Fcp. 8vo. price fa. 

Autobiography of James Silk 

Backlagkaa: laclodiag his Voyagea, Tm> 
vels, Adveatares, Specnlatloaa, Sacceaacs, 
aad Futures, fnuikly aad faithfallj aamtrd : 
with CharacterisUc Sketches off Pablle Men 
with whoa he has had personal laterconrse 
during a period of aore tkaa Fiftj Year*. 
Vols. I. and 11. poatSvo. price SLs. 

BnlL—The Maternal Kanage- 

aient of Children in Health aad Disease. 
By T. Boia., M.D. New Edition, Fcap. 
8vo. price kt. 

Dr. Ball's Hints to Mothers for 

the Managemeut of their Health duinif 
the Period of Pregnancy and in tke Lying- 
in Room: With an Exposure of Popular 
Errors in connexion with those snbjecta, 
etc. ;and Hints on Nursing. New B<Utkm. 
Fcp. price fit. 

Bonsen.— Christianity A Man- 
kind t Their Beginnings and Pmspecta . 
By C.C.J. BuNsKK, lii.fi.^ D.C.L., D.Ph. 
Being a NewEdltion, corrected, remodelled , 
and extended, of IHpflfhu mnd kU Agm. 
7 vols. 8vo. price 61. 6t. 

•••This Second EdIUon nfthe Hippmtf- 
tua is composed of three distinct works, 
which may be had separately, as follows:— 

1. Hippolytus and his Age t or, the Be- 

rinnlnn and Prospects of Christianitj. 
vols.Svo. price If. lOs. 

S. Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal 
History applied to Language and Religion 1 
Containing an Account of the Alphabetical 
Conferences. S vols. 8vo. price H. ISa. 

8. Analectn Ante-NicKna. 8 vols. 8vo. 
price Sf. Sf . 
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Buiuen— Egypt'! Place inUiii- 
Bnnsen.—Lyn Oerawnlci : 

TheoloHft Germanlcai which 

Burton, (R. F-l-Feraonal Hap- 

BMtoii,-Tlie matopy of Scot- 
Btebop Batlcr<B Oeoeral Atlaa 

Ksii.«.;:7."af,ffLs.,-s 
."ar'i»8.-;s.i.-'»-!;i."""" 

--'(SiillEl 

Bishop Botler'i Sketeh of H»- 

rtaitfti mmtui. Pol Bvd. prici 7(. M 

The OaUnet Gaaetteer. A Popn- 


The Cabinet Lawyer. APopn- 

OainL-EngUah Ajricnltnre In 

ISW.ndlML, ll. ronUHlon ..d P™,p«». 

CorllBle (Lord). -A Diary in 

«, lb. Sbtll C^ln.l ur.i.(,d uc^;3l..|C 

Oecll.-The Stud Parm, w, 
CeeU -Eecorda of the Chose, 

TIiHi M i«pulB( IkB Vlib pRnlll^r 

CooU.-SUblcFTUtlceiormnts 
The Oenaiu of Great Britain in 

!S"-.S.Kr.;.' ■■'■-""•■'- 



MBW WOXEB AWa MKW EDITIONS 



! OlieTreiil'i Prtndpki of H«r- 



tbe Act. T. Dtile'i Domestic : 



Fif . O**— > T iJ»i < * fy '^^C**'^^?^*^"m'e^^^""' 



?SIS!T!-*"^S^*. ^^'y '^- J-'-l" Angler ud 



OotmnaUon* on BoUiit* Vew 
Oonybeue.— EM>y*, Ecdetias- ) 
Conytrare uid Howhb.— nie 

Hd > TMuEulaD Dt^ ^lUii iBWwI 



DeUbeclie.— Tbc Cteologlcal Ob- 
belabeehe.— Stport on the 6ea- 
De U Rlvc.-A TnattM on Blee- 
Dennistoan. — Hrmolra of Sir 



V'TSlrdi«mb?i£SJ^fi(" ' I'i'olpUae. By the Anthor of 



Oreiy^i Enejelopndi* of Ctvit 
j The CriGket-Tlcld) ar.the Sol- 

I wii^.. "^,9.q. ir'bJI-kitnd-' " 

: Lady Onst'a InTB.lld'o Bool.— 



Xutlake— HaterUU for » His- 



A Defence of The Ecllpoe of | 
T1l« EoKlisImtBD's Greek Can- \ 
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The Englishman's Hebrew and 

Chaldee Concordance of the Old TeaU- 
ment : Being an attempt at a Verbal Con- 
nexion between the Original and the 
Bnrliah Translations i with Indexes, a List 
of the Proper Names and their Occnrrences, 
etc. 3 TOls. royal 8to. price iK3. 13«.M. ; 
large paper* £4. 14>. M. 

Ephemera. — A Handbook of 



Angling : Teaching ¥ly Fishing, Trolling, 
Bottom Fishing, and Salmon l-lshln^ ; ^tn 
the Natural History of River Fish, and the 



Eph 



best Modes of Catching them. By Epbb- 
MRRA. Third and cheaper Edition, cor- 
rected and improTcdi with Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8to. price 6t. 

emera.— The Book of the 

Salmon: Comprising the Theoir, Principles, 
and Practice of Fly-FIshing for Salmon ; 
Lists of good Salmon Flies for every good 
River In the F.mpire ; the Natural History 
of the Salmon, all Us known Habits de- 
scribed, and the best wav of artificially 
Breeding it explained, with numeroos 
coloured Kngraviiin of Salmon Plies and 
Salmon Fit. By Epbbmbka. i assisted by 
Andkbw Yovko, Fcp. 8vo. with coloured 
Plates, price 14*. 

W. Erskine, Esq.— ffistory of 

India under Baber and Humiynn, the First 
Two Sovereigns of the House of Taimur. 
By William Erskinb, Ks^j. 3 vols. 8vo. 
price 4^1. 12f. 

Faraday (Professor).— The Sub- 

Ject-Matter of Six Lectures on the Non- 
Metallic Elements, delivered before the 
Members of the Royal Institution by 
Professor Faraday, D.C.L., P.R. S., 
etc. Arranircd bv permission from the 
lecturer's Notes by J. 8corPBRK« M.B. 
Fcp. 8to. price 6>. M. 

Francis.— Annals, Anecdotes, 

and Legends: A Chrnuicle of Life Assur- 
ance. By John Framoii. Post 8to. 9a. 6d. 

Francis.— Chronicles and Cha- 
racters of the Stock Kxebange. By John 
Frakcis. Now Edition, revised. 8vo. 
price Ktf. dd. 

Gilbart.— Logic for the Million: 

A Familiar Exposition of the Art of Reason- 
ing. By J. W. Gilbart* F.R.S. Fourth 
BditioHi with Portrait of tho Author. 
l3mo. priced*. M. 

Gilbart.— Loffic for the Young : 

Consisting of Twenty- five Lessons In the 
Art of Reasoning. Selected from the Lofie 
of Dr. Isaac Watu. By J. W. Gilbart. 
F.R.S. ISmo. price \$. 

Goldsmith's Poetical Works. 

Edited by BoLTOir Corkbt, Esq. Illns. 
trated by Wood EngraTings, from Designs 
by Members of the Etching Club. Square 
crown 8 vo. cloth. Sit.; morocco, jKl. |6«. 



Gosse.— A Naturalist's Sojourn 

in Jamaica. By P. H. GossB, Esq. With 
Plates. Post 8vo. price 14«. 

Essays on Political and Social 

Science. Contributed chiefly to the Kdin^ 
hurgh Rtvlew. By William R. Grxo, 
3 vols. 8vo. price S4f. 

Gumey. — Historical Sketches 

Illustrating some Memorable Events and 
Epochs, from a.d. 140U to a.d. 1546. Br the 

Rev. JoBN flAMPDBK GuRNBT, M.A. 

Fcp. 8vo. price 7>. 6'< 

Gumey.— St. Louis and Renri 

IV. Being a second Series of Historical 
Sketches. By the Rev. J. Hampdbn Gcr* 
XBTi M.A. rcp.Svo. 6f. 

Gwilt. — An Encyclopaedia of 

Architecture, Historical, Theoretical, and 
Practical. By Josbph Gutilt. Illustrated 
with more than \fiUO Engravings on Wood, 
from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. Third mnd 
tkemptr Edition. 8vo. price 43«. 

Hamilton.— Discussions in Phi- 
losophy and Literature, Education and 
University Reform. Chiefly from the Bdin- 
iurgh Review/ corrected, vindicated, en- 
larged, in Notes and Appendices. By Sir 
William Hamilton, Bart. Second £di- 
tinn, with Additions. 8vo. price 3U. 

Hare (Archdeacon).— The Life 

of Luther, in Forty-eisht Historical En- 
gravings. . By GusTAT KBmio. With Ex- 
planations by Archdeacon Harb and Su- 
sanna WiNKWORTB. Square crown 8vo. 

[/n the prett. 

Harrison. — The Light of the 

Forge i or. Connseis drawn from the Slck- 
Bed of B. M. By the Rev. William 
Harrison, M.A., Domestic Chaplain to 
H. R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge. With 
S Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 5#. 

Harry Hieover.— The Hunting- 

Field. By Harry Hibovbr. With Two 
Plates. Fcp. 8vo. fie. 

Harry Hieover. — Practical 

Horsemanship. By Harrt Hibotbr. 
With 3 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. fie. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.— The Stud, for 

Practical Purposes and Practical Men : 
being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for 
use more than for show. By Harrt Hib- 
ovbr. With 8 Plates, Fcp. 8vo. price 6>. 
half bound. 

Harry Hieover. — The Pocket 

and the Stud) or, Practical Hints en the 
Management of the Stable. By Harrt 
Hibovbr. Second Rditiou; with Portrait. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6>. half-bound. 
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Hmrry HleaTcr. — Stable Talk 

Hunll, (Dr.)— Tood uid Iti 

Ika AaalnlEil ShIuit Cmadnliu ul Tir 
LoMliiltiVinailHiUHlDdiitte. 



: OoL H&wker'a Inttrnctioiu to 



Haydan.— The Ufb of Bei^omiii 

tU A«iiMoi>uki ud Jspiuli. 'lutlel 
u4coai4lc4 »r Tm TiiLos. M.A..0I 

{liKfdl^ EulUt Luiiun widUHn- 
iDiv In UalvntUr CvUcn, Ltwdon, S«- 

Str Jobu Hersoliel.— Ontllnea 
au.-TraTel« In Siberia. By 
mnt* on Etiquette and the 
Lord HollandV Hemolra.- 






SirW. J. Hooker'sPapnlar Guide 
Hooker.— Has enin of Seaaomie 

HoTiie'i Introduction to the 

RiULcil aiDdr uiil KuiitLfdgc olOm Hal, 
s!pl.ll»iu'lS.Vil^H."l..lV i'«L?. 

8... (/>»i'r»>- 

Horue'i Oampendlons Introdno- 

Horne.-The Conmnnlcuit'a , 

Idrd'a ^HfBT or 

How to Nnrae Sick Children: 









K'JrrnK 



HoTitt. -(A. K.) An Art Stn- 



^■I>L»«.D B. LU.NGMAN. BUOWN. .„. tc. Ill 


Howltt.-ThB OhlWien'i Tear. 








f,^"l»>l>iu. b, AJ..A Uui Bp>.r.. 












Howitt-land, Ubour, and 


«XV! '3i.^T^iaU-"^^3i.^'"" 


s-I.S";H''?i'HiS 




ViUlBQi Howin's Boy<i Oonn- 




IIY Bo>'k, Brln. Ibe ml UhodCoaOlrj 




fli,, ..U..D b^ Hlm.cll, Ertlbilln, .A 


S.i,ni^, H»"°d El^Uaoi olb Pbl< I'd 






yrCblldnnlnilitC«nUT. K.-KdiUo.i 




•Itk 10 VVHdnU. Ftp. fi^ prte. «,, 


Idle.-Hint« on SboatlnF, FUh- 


HoiriU.-TheRiiTBlLlfe ofEns- 


l»r..le.bOTlio.a«.,nJLud.uid In .hs 








?cp BIO.U. 




Hra. JameaoD's l.egenda of tbe 


Howltt-TOrita to Kemarkable 


ScrLri ot Satrfd vnj /"'f Brfdrf 4rf, 


fe7; 'iii2lS«w.*'i!-».HEi!irPii'i''i;""2 


H.'™." K^TsS-^sr-v »%:i:ji^vjs 


er»ia.D.pcK>S8r. 


dJ^|>'o"prtM"ll"~1^°* '^''"' ""' 


Um. Jameaon'B Legenda ofthe 


Hae.-The OhineM Empire i i. 

iwqiii lu H« ...- n.b«'i J...»', ';'^<ii 




Turlart mni mttl. Br lb! aIm Hue. 


llTn 'b^"ibe' AutVp r'"!^ 'ea WoDdciii. 


SFHrE^irS 






Bfra. JimMon'8 Legeada ofthe 


Hndwm'i Plmln Directiotu Atr 


F™^%l..^lT!'lrt.«ri..^df_B^.Jd.d 


IbUiii Willi 1B cDnbmlli iHlli Iki Lni 






lIrs.Juiieaoii.-Slsten of Cba- 






swttff'K'sr.a'i-irs- 


SmrriilttJUtfdtpArt. BtciodKdlllOB, 




vllh • no Fithcc. l'er.B«..4j. 


HodBon'a Ezeoatar'a Snide. 


JunesDn.— A Ooaunanplace Beok 






""'•• r ''s'*'"L°^!,°.^.Si"; ■,;; 


ilnil ud a^crlrd. rut 1. Itblii iDd 


i^^r:us:^±X.,"::^"V,' 




Biu.rixto- 




Hnmboldfa Caraiuw. - Tr&na- 


i:.i;r!.""'p.i'K,Si.r;--— 




Hnmlwldt'B AspectB of Nature. 


ls!£^^^^2^^ 


'■''"""■ 


■■'■'■•"■■■"""'""""'"'I 



ll 



3Er 



•>3Xi A33 3J,W EDmOS% 




ir 3»»r— 3C«*. ^ ■I'M. Jfr^- 
KxiTX •' t»^.t. ' 3Li.l. S wrmm^ Edttmm. 




?«Hiuc m j»4l 



JoB.es Oveo. .— Tlovns and 



*•■ T^ Fint Jcrtra^bt 






Dr. ^^■**'*T7 m 

v:^ ILnuru. Mnid^m 
9 VUA. -•>"•* 



«f tte 




Dr. M. Kaum, SU.^ f':rw ?irSM«— 
er.7td«« Smm, Crb<>^. 



••• Am EdMmm. «f tk« 
'5i>r CM «■« 4^ Ka«:sa3 



XankHtr-Tbe Saxons in Sn^- 

Uaaf : A Himnrj «f ti« £afu«a Cdaawa- 
vca*zii til' d^ pcri«« if tbe Xonua C«»- 
•acsc. Sjr Joas Mrromx Kfww.g, 
JLA., yX.PJ., etc. i vtfta. Sr*. pnec a«. 




Lindky.- 



tir« cf 

tmrr, xac^ calatyetf ; with 9e» ir« 
By Jour Lonur, PhJ>^ F^JS., _ 
ScerciuT of tkc Boctinltml S«eiccvs 
«— ut ^otamj ia UuRmcy CoUcr. 



Kemp^^-The Fhasis of Katier: 

SeUf a* Oac«ia« of :b« IHacovcrics aa^ 

JifUiiCMti09 of WiHTrw ChnuMVT. Br T. _^ 

Lr>vur Ks»r. M.O., AatiM^ of Tk0 Ot. John LfaldlgV^ Ipfarodng timi 

Smtmrml HUt^f */ Crem tUu , ludi€*ti—M , - .- . ' 

«/ luttimet, etc. Witk 14A Woocc«U. 

t voU. OWB Svo. Sit. 



Xesteren^'A Manual of IK)- 

«<*ti<: f notice of Mctfctac, etc. By W, 
B. KmtnrmM, F.S.CA ^marepoM 9ro. 

[/a f A« /rcss. 

Xipirfs*s Collection of Hymns 

m4 PMtoi* for P«Uic aad Private IVunliip. 
}f«w K4itU»»t i«4;la4iac.a New 8a»«U- 
Maat by tii« B«v, EaMcao Kxtt, M.A. 
Itmo. price 4«. elotk » or 4«. M. ream. 



to Bocaay. Xcv £ditJoa, «i;k Correctiaas 
8b4 cofioas Additioat ; Six PLacaa nm^ 
»aa VToodcaca. are. price S4«. 



linwoocL— Antholog^ia Qzonien- 

au ; HTC, Floeik^aai c laaibaa poetiL-ia di. 
Tcnoraa OsoaicaaiaH GracU ct Ladaia 
dcccffptaai. Caraate Gcuxuio LnrwooD. 
M.A. 8to. price 140. 

Lorimer*s !C.' Letters toa Young 

Maatcr Mariaer oa soaie Sabjectt eeanected 
vitk Ua CaUiaff. N'ev EditioB. Pep. 8*0. 
price ifcMi 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOP>EDIA 

Of HIstorj, Biography, Uter&ture, tbe Arts and SdenceSj Natural Hiatory, and Manu- 
factures t A series of Original Works by 



SIR JOHN HERSCHEL, 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
ROBERT SOUTH EY,^ 
SIR DAVID BRKWSTER, 
THOMAS KEiGHTLEY, 
JOHN FORSTBR, 



SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
THOMAS MOORE, 
BISHOP THIRLWALL, 
THE REV G. R. GLEIG, 
J. C. L. DE SlSMONDl, 
JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S., G.S. 



And otbkr Emiitbnt Writsbs. 

Complete in 132Tols.Fcp. 8ro. witli Vignette Titles, price, in cloth. Nineteen Guineas. 
The Works $«paratelf, In Sets or Series, price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 



A LM of tht WORKS eompoiing 

1 . Bell's History of Russia . 8 vols I0i,64. 

2. Bell's LiveaofBritishPoets.STols. 7«. 

3. Brewster's Optics, . . 1 vol. 8«. 6rf. 

4. Cooley's Maritime and In- 
land Discovery . 3 toIs. 10>. M. 

5. Crowe's Historr of France, 3 vols. 10«. M. 

6. De Morgan on Probabilities, I vol. 8«. 6d. 

7. De Sismondi's History of 
the Italian Republics . 1 vol. 8«. id. 

8. De Sismoudl's Fall of the 
Roman Empire . 3 vols. 7«. 

9. Donovan's Chemistry . 1 vol. 8«. 6rf. 

10. Donovan's Domestic Eco* 
nomy .... StoIs. 7«. 

11. Dunham's Spain and Por- 
tugal .... 5 vols. I7>.6'- 

12. Dunham's History of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way .... StoIs. 10i.6d. 

18. Dunham's History of Po- 
land .... ItoI. 8«. M. 

14. Dunham's Germanic Em- 

pire .... 8to1s. 10«. M. 

15. Duuham's Europe during 

the Middle Ages . . 4 vols. I4«. 

16. Dunham's British Drama- 

tists .... Srols. 7$. 

17. Dunham's Uves of Early 

Writers of Great BriUin, 1 vol. 8«. dd. 

18. Fergus's History of the 

United Sutes . . 2 vols. 7«. 

19. Fosbroke's Greek and Ro- 

man Antiquities . . 2Tola. 7$. 

20. Forster's Lives of the 

Statesmen of the Com- 

mouwealth . . 5to1s. 17«.M. 

21. Gleiv'a Lives of British 

Military Commanders 3 Tols. 10*. id. 

22. Grattan's History of the 

Netherlands. . . 1 toL St.td. 

28. Henslow's Botany . .1 vol. 3t. dd. 

24. Herschel's Astronomy . 1 vol* St.dd. 

25. Herschel's Discourse on 

Natural Philosophy . 1vol. Si.td. 

26. History of Rome . 3 vols. 7«. 

27. History of Switzerland . Ivol. 8«.6if. 

28. Holland's Manufactures in 

Metal, .... Svola.lOt.M. 

39. James's Lives of Foreign 

Statesmen . . . 5 vols. 17*. M. 

SO. Kater and Lardner's Me- 
chanics . . .1 vol. If. M, 

81. Keightley's Outlines of 

History. . . Ivol. 8«.M. 

32. Lardner's Arithmetic . 1 voL 8t.6tf. 
I 33. Lardner's Geometry . I vol. 8«. 6d. 



tk« CABINET CYCLOPiEDIA:— 



8«.6rf. 
3«. 6tf . 



34. Lardner on Heat . . 1 vol. 

35. Lardner's Hydrostatics and 

Pneumatics . . 1vol. 

36. Lardnerand Walker's Elec- 

tricity and Magnetism, 2 vols. 7>' 

37. Mackintosh, Forster, and 

Courtenay's Lives of Bri- 

tish Statesmen . . 7*ols. 24*. 6rf. 

38. Mackintosh, Wallace, and 

Bell's Hhtory of Eng- 
land .... 10 vols. 35>. 

39. Montgomery and Shelley's 

Eminent Italian, Spanish, 

and Portuguese Authors, 3 vols. \0$.6d. 

40. Moore's History of Ireland, 4 vols. 14*. 

41. NIcolas's Chronology of 

History . . .1 vol. 3*. 6d. 

42. Phillips' Treatise on Geo- 

logT .... 2 vols. 7*. 
48. Powell's History of Natural 

Philosophy . . . 1 vol. 3*. 6d. 

44. Porter's Treatise on the 

Manufacture of Silk . .1vol. 8*.6rf. 

45. Porter's Manufacture of 

Porcelain and Glass . Ivol. Sa.6rf. 

46. Roscoe's British Lawyer*, 1 vol. 3*. td. 

47. Scott's History of Scot- 

land .... 3 vols. 7'. 

48. Shelley's Lives of Eminent 

French Authors . . 2 vols. 7>. 

49. Shuckard and Swalnson'd 

Insects .... 1vol. 3«.6rf. 

50. Souther's Lives of British 

Admirals . . .5 vols. 17*. 6rf. 

51. Stebblug's Church History, 2vols. 7s. 

52. Stebblug's History of the 

Reformation . . 2 vols. 

53. Swainson's Discourse on 

Natural History ■ . 1 vol. 

54. Swainson's Natural His- 

torr and Classification of 

Animals . . . ]vol. 3*.6rf. 

55. Swainson's Habits and In- 

stincts of Animals • 1vol. 3t.6d. 

56. SwiJnson's Birds . . 2 vols. 7<* 

57. Sw^nson's Fish, Reptiles, 

•tc. . . < . 2 vols. 7*> 

58. Swainson's Quadrupeds . I vol. 3*.6rf. 

59. Swainson's Sheila and 

Sheil'fish . . . Ivol. 3*.6rf. 

60. Swainson's Animalsin Me- 

nageries ... ItoI. 3«.6rf. 

61. Swainson's Taxidermy and 

Biography of Zoologists I vol. 3*. 6rf. 
63. Thirlwail's History of 

Cteece . . . 8 vols. 28*. 



7*. 
3*.6rf. 



NEW WOKKS tHD New XUITIONS 



LoodoD'f EncyoIopKdia afTreea 



Lcnidm'i EneyelopadU of Aj^rl- 

ciltarti HMBriikw t£aTfa«ur ind Pnc- 

bAHTOrVka AalBil ud l^ffeuMa ?t». 
wlik line Wsukina. (ni.riiciiai 

London's Encyelopcdia o{ 

Seeaud AdcUttanal SappUment 
Londos'a EocyGlopKdla ef Cot- 



Hrs. London'! Amateor G&r- 
LoT.— A Trenttae on the Do- 

Low's Ekmentt of PraetlcBj 






HkcanlkT.— Speeches of the 
M a w nlay.— The ffistory ofXii^ 



Mr. llManhty'a OritlcxI and 



MawwUgy. — Lays of Ancient 



Hr. Bbcaalay's Lays of Andent 



Hacdonald. ~ VUla Tnocchlo) 



Haelntosli.— A Hilitary Tour In 



Bii^. Ilr Uajo'-Oln. A. F. UuiIHTDU. 



HMklntoah.— Sir Jamu Huk- 



U'OalloBli.— A IMetioiiU7, 

jU-Cdudim. Ki"*%>i> EdUloa'i ubiu- 
rUl U*. uil iS^iuiiu sFtliliiwlollHr 



MAN, BUOWK, AND Co. 

Kann,- The Philosophy of Re- 

Hra, Marcet's Conversatiana oa 
Mrs. Haroet^ OanveraaUans on 

ilnn in l>iiillUrl, iiplSiid. 

Un. Harcet's Oonversatioiia on 
Hrs. Kajreet's Conreraatlons on 
Hm. Hareet'g ConvcTsatlana on 
Hatryat,— UDunta^ns and Hole* 



H'anlloi 



—A DioUoiiary, 

'«."i'.''i'K'M«if^Ei 



H'Cnllocli. -- An Aoconnt, De- 

tSlleli^™ fuUioitani. BjZ'r.M-Cbl- 

Haitland.— The Olinrch in tbe 



Hartintaa (JJ-EndeaTOUTS 



M a r t i n e a it.-Hiscellaaiei. 



Sanndci'B Biograpliieal Tiea- 

Eullol Pnu/sf Elliisrr- Blntlk EmUu. 
tbt clow «l iGe r'"!**' I^R'i>.lllf. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Maaxider*s Historical Treasury | 

compritinf a Ueneiml Introductory OvtUnc 
of UniTersal HUtory, Anrieut and Moderni 
and « 8crie» of separate Histories of every 
principal Nation. New Kdition i rcrlMd 
throurhoBt, and brought down to tlie Pre- 
sent Time Fcp. 8to. 10$. clotlii roan, 
13«. { calf, 12«. ti. 

Maonder^s Scientific and Lite- 
rary Treasnry t A New and Popular Kn- 
cyclopadia of Science and tlie Belles- 
Lfiettres ; including all Branches of Science- 
and every subject connected with Liteta- 
tare and Art. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo 
price iO«. cloth ; bunnd in roan, 12«. ; calf 
lettered, 12«. 64. 

Maonder's Treasury of Natural 

History; Or, a Popular i^lctionarr of Ani- 
mated Nature: In which the sSoological 
Characteristics that disiinruishthe different 
Classes, Genera, and Species, are combined 
with a varietv of intere<tiiiR Information 
illustrative of the Animal Kingdom. With 
900 Woodcuts. New Eriitiuu ; with 900 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 10«. cloth ; 
roan, 13*.; calf, 13«. 6if. 

Maunder's Treasury of Know- 
ledge, and Library of Reference. Compris- 
ing an English Dictionary and Grammar, 
an UuiversalGasetteer, a Classical Diction- 
ary, a Chrouoloiry, a Law Dictionary, a 
Synopsis of the Peerage, numerous useful 
r lVa>les, etc. The Twentieth Edition re- 
vised and corrected : With some Addi- 
tions. Fcp 8vo. price 10*. cloth ; bound in 
roan, 12*. } calf, 12t. M. 

I Merivale. — A History of the 

Romans under the Empire. By the Rev. 
I CaARLKt MvKiTALB, B.D.. late Fellow of 
' St. John's College, Cambridge. Vols. I. 

to III. 8vo. price 4*te. 

Merivale.— The Tall of the Ro- 
man Republic : A Short History of the last 
Century of the Commonwealth. 'By the Rev. 
CHARX.SS Mbritaxb, B.D. 12mo. 7'- M. 

I Merivale. — An Account of the 

Life and Letters of Cicero. Translated 
I from the German of Abeken ; and Edited by 
I the Rev. C. MsRiyjLX.B, B.D. 13mo. 9«. 6a. 

Miles.— A Plain Treatise on 

I Horse Shoeing. By Wiixiam Miles, Ksq., 
i Author of The Hor$e*a Foot ami how to 

keep it $ound. With Plates and Woodcuts. 

Small 4to. 5«. 

Milner.— The Crimea, its An- 
cient and Modern History: the Khans, the 
Sultans, and the Czars : with Sketches of its 
Scenery and Population. By the Rev. T. 
MiufBR, M.A., F.R.G.S., Author of The 
Baltic, it* Gatetf Shore$t and Citiet. Post 
8vu. with 8 Maps, lOt. M, 



Milner.— The Baltic f Its Gates, 

Shores, and Cities t With a Notice of Ck« 
White Sea. By the Rev. T. MiutxK, Al-A., 
F Jl.G.8. Post 8vo. with Map, price lOe. SdT. 

Milner*s History of the Church 

of Christ. With Addirions br the late Rer. 
Isaac Milxbr. U.D., F.R.8. A New 
Edition, revued, with additioual Notes 
by the Rev. T Urahthjlm, B.D. A vols. 
8vo. price 52«. 

Montgomery.— Memoirs of the 

Life and Writinn of James Montgomery : 
Including Selections from his Correspond- 
ence, Remains in Prose and Verse, and 
Conversations. Bv John Hoixand and 
Jambs Bvbrbtt. with Portndta and Vig- 
nettes. Vols. 1. and II. poet Sro price 2la. 

%• Vols. III. and IV. are in thepreta. 



Montgomery.— Original Hyxnns 

for Public, Social, and Private Devotion. 
By Jambs Momtoombry. 18mo. 5s. 6rf. 

James Montgomery's Poetical 

Works; Collective Edltiun; with the 
Author's AutobiOKTaphical Prefaces* com- 
plete in One Volume; with Portrait and 
Viipiette. Square crown 8vo. price lOe.Gtf. 
cloth ; morocco, '2I«.— Or in 4vols. fcp. Sro. 
with Portrait, and seven Plates, price 14«. 

Moore.— Man and his Motires. 

By Oborob Moors, M.D., Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians. TMrd and 
cheaper Edition, Fcp. 8vo. price 6f. 

Moore.— The Power of the Soul 

over the Body, considered in relation to 
Health and Morals. By Gborob Moorb, 
M.D., Member of the Rural Colleire of 
Physicians, etc. Fifth and cneaper Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6«. 

Moore.— The Use of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. By Gborob Mooke, 
M D., Member of the Royal Coileee of 
Physicians. Third and cheaper Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6f . 



Moore. — Health, Disease, and 

Reme«ly, familiarly and practictdly con- 
sidered in a few of their llelatious to the 
Blood. By Gborob Moors, M.O. Post 
8vo. 7<. M. f 

Moore.— Memoirs, Journal, and 

Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited 
bv the Riffhti Hon. Lord Jobn Rtrsssxx, 
M.P. With Portraits and Viipnette Illustra- 
tions. Vols. I. to VI. postSvo. 10>. M. each. 






I 



■i 
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Thomu Hoore's Poetical Worki. 

Hoore. — Sousb, Ballads, and | 
Hoore's Irish Melodies lUns- 



I Hnre.— A Oritioal mitory of 

rtmray's !Enoyelop«dJaof Oao- 



Hlien f^wa the 

Si!"rt.V.'So.iriM6" 
Nesle.— The Biehes that bring 

Heale. — The Earthly Besting 



Hoore's Irish Melodies. Hew I 






Moore's Irish Melodies. Dins- 



Moore's Lalla Bookhi An Ori- ' 



I Oldacre.— The Last of the Old 






I OBbom, — A Marratlve of the 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Owen.— Leetures on the Oom- 

Mratlve Anatomy and Phraiolofr of the 
iBvertebratc AniBsU. By kicsakd Owbh , 
F.R.8. Hnnterinn ProfcsMr in the Royal 
CoUefC of 8vr^ons. Second Edition, 
greatly enlarged ; with Hi Woodcuu. 8to. 
price Sl(. 

Professor Owen*s Lectures on 

the CoinparMtivr Anatomr and Physiology 
of the Vertebnte Animals. With numer- 
ous Woodcata. VoU 1. 8vo. price 14«. 

The Complete Works of Blaise 

Pascal. Transl 'tied from the French, with 
Memoir, lutrodartlons to the Tarioas 
Woriis, Editorial Notes, and Appendices, 
by Gburob Pbarcb, Esq. S vols, pott 8to. 
with Portrait. 3m. M. 

Dr. Fereira^s Lectures on Po- 
larised Liifht, together with a Lecture on 
the Microscope, deliTered before the Phar- 
macentical Society of Great Britain, and at 
the Medical School of the London Hospital. 
Second Edition, enlarged from Materials 
left by the Author, by the Rct. Badbn 
PowBLL, M.A., etc. Fcp. 8vo. with Wood- 
cuts, /'• 

Dr. Fereira^s Elements of Ma- 
teria Medica and Therapeutics. Third 
BJitiom, eniarred and improTed from the 
Author's Materials br A.S.TArLOB. M.D., 
and G. O. Rbbs. M.D. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Vol. I. »TO. 28#. j Vol. 11. Part 
I. IJa. i Vol. II. Part 1 1 . •24t. 

Dr. Pereira*s Treatise on Food 

and Diet. With Obserratious on the Diete- 
tleal Regimen suited for Disordered States 
of the Digestive Organs; and an Account of 
the Dietaries of some of the principal Me- 
tropoliun and other Establishments for 
Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the 
Sick, etc. 8vo. 16«. 

Feschel's Elements of Fhysics. 

Translated from the German, with Kotes, 
by B. Wbst. With Diaorrams and Wood- 
cat*. • Tola. fep.Sro. price Sl«. 

F f e 1 ffe r.— A Second Journey 

round the World. By Madame Idv Fpbip- 
pbb. i vols, post 8to. [Jtut readf. 

Fhillips.— A Guide to Geology. 

By John Pbiuips, M.A« F.R.S. F.G.8., 
DeputT Reader la Geology In the University 
of Oxford. Fourth Edition, with 4 Plates. 
Fcp.Svo. price &«. 

Fhillips's Elementary Intro- 

dactlon to Mineralogy. A New Edition, 
with extensive Alterations and Additions, 
bvH. J.BaooKB, F.R.8., F.0 S.; aud W. 
H.Mii,lkb, M.A., F.G.S., Professor of 
Mineralogy in the University of Cambridire. 
With numerous Woodcuu. Post 8vo. 18«. 



Fhillips.— Figures and Descrip- 
tions of the Palaosoic Fossils of Comwall, 
Devon, and West Somerset; obaerrcd in 
the coarse of the Ordnance Geological 8«r> 
vey of that District. By Joaiv Paiuupt, 
M. A. etc. 8vo . with 80 Plaua, price »«. 

Fiscator.— The Choice and Oook- 

erv of Hsh: A Practiral Treatiac. By Pzb- 
CAToa. Fcp. 8vo. &s. M. 

Captain Fortlock*s Report on 

the Geology of the Coanty of LfOudouderrr, 
and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanacb, 
examined and described under the Aatno- 
rity of the Master-General and Board of 
Ordnance . 8vo. with 48 Plates, price 24«. 

Fowell-^Essays on the Spirit 

of the Inductive Philosophv, the Uuitr of 
Worlds, and the Philosophy of Creatioa. 
By the Rev. Badbn Powell, M.A., F.R 8., 
F.R.A.S., F.G.8., Savilian Profesaor of Geo- 
metry in the University of Oxford. Crow* 
8vo. I2a.6d. 

Fulman's Vade-Mecum of Fly- 

Fishlng fur Trout; being a complete Prac- 
tical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of 
Angling; with plain and copious Instme- 
tlons for the Manufacture of Artiicial Flies. 
Third Edition, with Woodcuta. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 6«. 

Fycroft's Course of English 

Reading, adapted to every Taste and Ca- 
pacity ; Wltn literary Anecdotes. New 
and cheaper Edition. Fcp.Svo. price 5«. 

Baikes.— AFortion of the Jour- 
nal kept by Thomas Ralkes. Esq., from 1831 
to 1847 : Comprisini; Reminiscences of So- 
cial and Political Life in London and Paris 
during that period. {In preparation. 

Dr. Reece's Medical Guide ) for 

the use of the Clergv, Heids of Families, 
Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners: 
Comprising a complete Modern Dispensa- 
tory, and a Practical Treatise on the distin* 
guishlng Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, 
Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident 
to the H nman Frame. Seventeenth EditioD, 
corrected and enlarged by the Aathm's 
Son. 8vo. price 12«. 

Rich's Illustrated Companion 

to the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon: 
Forming a Glossary or all the Words repre- 
senting Visible Objects connected with the 
Arts, Manufactures, and Everyday Life of 
the Ancients. With Woodcut Representa- 
tions of nearly 3,000 Objects from the 
Antique. Post 8vo . price 21t. 

Sir J. Richardson's Journal of 

a Boat Voyage through Rupert's Land and 
the Arctic Sea, la Search of the Discovery 
Ships under Command of Sir Joha Franklin. 
With an Appendix on the Physical Geo- 
graphy of North America ; a Alap, Plates, 
and VVoodcuts. 2 vols. Svo. price Sl«. 6d. 
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Horsemanship f or, the Art of 

Riding and Maiiagingr » Hor»e, adapted to 
the Guidance of Ladiei and Gentlemen on 
the Road and in the Field : With Instnxc- 
tions for Brealcingr in Colts and Yoang^ 
Horses. Br Captun Richabdsok« late of 
the 4th Light Dragoons. With 5 Line En- 
IpraTlngs. Square crown 8ro. price 14*. 

It i c k a r d s.~Population and 

Capital : Being a Course of Lectures de- 
livered before the UniTcrsity of Oxford in 
1853 and 1854. By Gborok K. Rickards. 
M.A., Professor of Political Kconomy. 
Post 8to. 6«. 

Biddle's Complete Latin-Eng- 

Ush and Bnglish-Latin DIctionarr, for the 
use of Coi^ges aud Srhools. New and 
cheaper SdMoHf revised and corrected. 
8to. 21«. 

s......*.!. fTheEnriisb-Latln Dictionary, 7$. 

**'P*""*y iTheLaUn-EngUshDlctionary.lS*. 

Biddle'8 Copious and Critical 

Latiu-English Lexicon, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William 
Freund. New and cheaper Edition. Post 
4to. prlceS1«.64. 

Riddle^s Diamond Latin-Eng- 

Hsh Dictionary: A Guide to the Meaning, 

aiiality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
assical Words. Royal 32mo. price 4«. 

Blvers's Rose- Amateur's Guide; 

containing ample Descriptions of all the 
fine leading Tarietiesof Roses, regularly 
classed in their respective Families; their 
History and Mode of Culture. Fifth and 
cheaper Edition, much improved. Fcp. 
8vo. price 8t. 64. 

Dr. E. Bobinson's Greek and 

English Lexicon of the Greek Testament. 
A New RdiUon, revised and in great part 
re-written. 8vo. price 18s. 

Mr. Henry Rogers's Essays, se- 
lected from Contributions to \\it Bdinburgh 
Reviete. Second and eA«a|>«r Edition, with 
Additions. • vols. fcp. 8vo. 21«. 

Mr. Henry Rogers's Additional 

Essays from the Edinburgh Anrl<>», printed 
uniformly with the Pint Edition, and 
forming a Third Volume. 8vo. lOi. 6d, 

Dr. Roget's Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases classified and ar- 
ranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Uterary Composi- 
tion. Third Edition, revised and improved, 
and printed in a more convenient form. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. M. 



Rowton's Debater: A Series of 

complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and 
Questions for Discussion ; with ample 
referencesto the best Sources of Information 
on each particular Topic. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6<. 

Letters of Rachael Lady Rus- 

sell. A New Edition, including several 
unpublished Letters. With Portraits. Vig- 
nettes. and Facsimile. 2 vols, post 8vo 
price 15«. 

The Life of William Lord Rus- 

sell. Bv the Riicbt Hon. Lord John Rvs- 
SELL. M.P. The Fourth Edition, complete in 
One Volume ; with a Portrait engraved on 
Steel by S. Bellin. Post 8vo. price lOt. 6d. 

St. John (the Hon. F.)— Rambles 

in Search of Sport, in Germaiiy, France, 
Italy, and Rusiiia. Bv the Honourable 
FsRDiNAKD St. John. With Pour coloured 
Plates. Post 8vo. price 9*. td, 

St. John (H.)— The Indian Ar- 
chipelago; Its History and Present State. 
By HoHAOB St. John. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
price 21<. 

The Saints our Example. By 

the Author of Lettere to tnv Unknown 
Priendi, etc. Fcp. 8vo. price jt. 

Schmitz. — History of Greece, 

from the Earliest Times to the Taking of 
Corinth by the Romans, B.C. 146, matnty 
based upon Bishop Thirlwnll's History of 
Greece. By Dr. Libohhard 8onMiTS» 
F.R.S.E. New Edition. 12mo. 7$. 6d, 

Scrivenor.— History o^the Iron 

Trade, from the Rarllent Records to the 
Present Period. By Harrv Scritbnor. 
Author of The Railmapt of the United 
Kingdom. New Edition, revised and cor- 
rected. 8vo. 10<. 6if. 

Sir Edward Seaward^s Narra- 
tive of his Shipwreck, aud consequent Dis- 
covery of certain Islands in the Caribbean 
Sea. Third Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 
.-An AaRUMiXErrTi in 16mo. price 2«. M. 

The Sermon in the Mount. 

Printed by C. Whittingham, unifonnlv 
with the rAitiii6 Bible i bound and clasped. 
64mo. price Kighteenpence. 

Self-Denial the Preparation for 

Raster. By the Author of Lettera to my 
Unknown Friende, etc. Fcp. 8vo. 2«. dd. > 

SewelL— Amy Herbert. By a 

I<ady. Edited by the Rev. W. Sxwbli., 
B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 



KEW WOBXB A Mil NEW EDITIONS 



Sewcll.— The 'KmrVt Ekiigliter. 
SewaU.-Oertmdei ATtle. By 



Short WhUt) Iti BlM, Fro- 

CuilDs. Inni; 



I SewelL— Iianeton FuMlu^ ■ A 
: SeweU.—Hu'gaTttFBrelTB]. By 

i CUTe HaU. s vol.. ftp. sVo. m. 
' Kithuine AaMon. New Editii 



ix UoftT Se OoTcrley. From 



I B«&di)isi far « Month Prepm- 



Smlth'B Sacred Annals. — S&cred 

EmU-». Aiififua.BabrlDiliiiii.UTilfb 
lb. P.l>l«nl rf^"jj^ '"Jfto'pu"' 



B«&dinK* for Bvery Day In 



The Poftly ShaJcapeare | In 



Sacred Annals : Vol. IL The 






Smee'a Elementa of Elsctro- 



A Memoir of the Rer. Sydney 



The Work! of the Rev. fydncy 

UlBbo^h Bevlea. ThTH KdlOoDBL— 
Tvtl^ Bft. irilh PonfldL. price 9^. 
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The Rev. Sydney Smithes Ele- 
mentary Sketches of Moral Pbllosopbr, 
delivered at the Roral lustltatloa In toe 
Years 1804, 1806, and 1806. Third and 
cheaper Edition. Pep. 8to. price 7«. 

The Life and Correspondence of 

the late Robert Southejr. Edited br hi* 
Son, the Rev. C.C. SooTasr, M.A. Vicar 
of Ardleigb. With Portraits : and Land* 
scape lUastiatlons. 6 Tolt. post 8to. 63f . 

Sonthey'8 Life of Wesley f and 

Rise and Prun«is of Methodism. New 
Edltiou, with Notes and Additions, by the 
late Samuel Taylor Coleridg^e, Esq., and the 
late Alexander Kuoz, Esq. Edited by the 
RcT. C.C. SouTHBT, M.A. 2 vols. 8to. with 
2 Portraits, price 28«. 

Sonthey's Conmionplace Books. 

Comprising— 1. Choice Passagest with Col- 
lections fur the History of Manners and 
Literature in Knffland i 2. Special Collec- 
tions on Tarious Historical and Tbeolofrical 
Subjects) 8. Analytical Readings iuTanous 
branches of Literature i and 4. Original 
Memoranda, Literary and Miscellaneous. 
Edited by the Rer. J. W.Wartbk, B.D. 
4 vols, square crown 8to. price £3 18«. 

Each Commonplae0 JBooA, complete in it- 
selff may be had separately as follows i— 

First Seriu— CHOICE PASSAGES. 18«. 

2dSsribs-SPECIAL COLLECTIONS, 18«. 

3d Seribs-ANALYTICAL READINGS, 21«. 

4thSbribs— ORIGINALM£MORANDA,21«. 

Robert Sonthey's Poetical 

Worlcs I containing all the Anthor's last 
Introductions and Notes. Complete In One 
Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. Me- 
dium 8vo. price 2U. cloth; 42«. bound in 
morocco. Or in lOvols.fcp. Svcwith Per 
trait and 19 Plates, price 8&f. 

Select Works of the British^ 

Poets; from Chaucer to Lovelace, inclu- 
sive. With Biographical Sketches by the 
late RuBBRT SooTHET. Medium 8to. 80|. 

Sonthey's Doctor. Complete 

in One Volume. Edited by the Rev. J. W. 
Warter, B.D. With Portrait, VlgnetU, 
Bust, and coloured Plate. New EoUion. 
Square crown 8to. price 21«. 

Spencer.— The Principles of 

Pyscholoia. By Hbrbbrt 8pnfcBR» Au- 
thor of Social Statiea, 8vo, 16«. 

Sir James Stephen's Lectures 

on the History of France. Second Edition. 
2 TOls . 8vo. price 24s. 

Sir James Stephen's Essays in 

Ecclesiastical Biographr) from the Edin* 
burgh Review. lllrdEd 
price 94*. 



Stonehenge. — The Greyhound : 

Belur a Tkvatise on the Art of Breeding, 
Reanng, and Training Greyhounds for Pub- 
lic Running; their Diseases and Treat- 
ment t Containing also. Rules for the Ma- 
nagement of Coursing Meetings, and for 
the Decision of Courses. By Stonebbngx, 
With Frontispiece and many Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo. price 21«. 

Stow. — The Training System, 

the Moral Training School, and the Normal 
Seminary for preparing School Trainers and 
Governesses. ay David Stow, Esq., 
Honorary Secreta^ to the Glasgow Normal 
Pqsc Seminary. Tenth Edition i with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. price 6$. 

Dr. Sutherland's Journal of a 

Voyage in Baffin's Bay and Barrow's 
Straits, in the Years 1860 and 1851, per- 
formed by H. M. Ships Lady PramkHm 
and Sopkiat under the command of Mr. 
William Penny, in search of the Missing 
Crews of H. M. Ships Errbu$ and Terror. 
with Charts and Illustrations. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. price 27<. 

Tagart.— Locke's Writings and 

Philosophy histuricaliy considered, and vin- 
dicated from the Charge ofcontributi 
Icepticism of Hu 

Ff F.S.A.y F.L.Sa 



the Scepticism of Hume. By Edward 
OART, F.S.A.. F.L.S. 8vo. ISs.M. 



ng to 
9Ta- 



Sdition. StoU. 8vo. 



Tate.~On the Strength of Ma* 

terials ; contalningvarious original and use- 
ful Formula, specially applied to Tubular 
Bridges, Wrought Iron and Cast Iron 
Beams, etc. BvThokas Tats, FJl.A.8. 
8vo. price 6$,9m, 

Tayler.— Christian Aspects of 

Faith and Duty t Twenty D^iicourses. By 
John James Tatur, B.A. Swond Sdi- 
Hon. Post 8vo. 7t. M. 

Taylor.— Loyola : and Jesuitism 

in Its Rudiments. By Isaac TatIiOR. 
Post 8vo. with a Medallion, price 10s. M. 

Taylor.-WesleyandMethodism. 

By Isaac Tavix>r. Post 8vo. with a Por- 
trait, price IO«.M» 

Tegoborski.— Commentaries on 

the Productive Forces of Russia. By L. 
Db Tbgoborski, Privy-Councillor and 
Member of the Imperial Council of Russia. 
Vol. I. 8vo. price 14s. 

ThirlwalL-The History of 

Greece. By the Right Rev. tba Lord 
Bishop of 8t. Datio^s (the Rev. Connop 
Thirlwall). An Improved Library Edition ; 
with Maps. 8 vols. 8vo. price Si. 

Also, an EditiOB in 8 vols. fcp. Sro. with 
Tlfnette Titles, price 28t. 



22 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



THE TRAVELLEBS LTBRARY, 

In eovne of Publication la Voloaes price t$. M. each. Compridng books of ralaable infona- 
atlon and acknowled|red merit. In a form adapted for reading while Travelling, and also 
of a character that wiU render them worthy of preterration. 

Vol. «. d. 

I. BIACAULAY*8 ESSAYS on WARREN HASTINGS and LORD CLIVE s 6 

2. ESSAYS on PITT ft CHATHAM, RANKS ft GLADSTONE .. S 6 

8. LAING'S RBSIDENCB in NORWAY S 6 

4. IDA PFEIFFER'S LAOY*8 VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD j 6 

6. BOTHEN t or, TRACES of TRAVEL from the BAST S tf 

6. MACAULAY*S ESSAYS on ADDISON, WALPOLB, and LORD BACON .... 3 6 

7. HUC'S TRAVELS IN TARTARY and THIBET ., 3 6 

8. THOMAS HOLCROPT'S BIBMOIRS 3 « 

9. WERNE'S APRICAN WANDERINGS 3 6 

10. Mrs. JAMESON'S SKETCHES in CANADA 3 tf 

11. JERRMANN'S PICTURES from ST. PETERSBURG 8 6 

12. The Rbv. G. R. GLEIP'S LEI PSIC CAMPAIGN 3 « 

IS. HUGHES'S AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 3 « 

14. SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S SHIPWRECK 3 « 

15. ALEXANDRE DUMAS* MEMOIRS of a MAITRE-D'ARMBS 3 5 

16. OUR coal-fields and OUR COAL PITS 3 « 

17. M'CULLOCH'S LONDON } and GIRONIERE'S PHILIPPINES 3 « 

18. SIR ROGER DB COVERLEY ; and SOUTHEY'S LOVB STORY 3 6 

,- /LORD CARLISLE'S LECTURES AND ADDRESSES land JEFFRBY'SI « . 

*•• 1 ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARDSON / 2 6 

20. HOPE'S BIBLE In BRITTANY and CHASE in BRITTANY 3 « 

SI. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH ; and NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION .... 2 6 

fU MEMOIR of DUKE of WELLINGTON; and LIFE of MARSHAL TURBNNE 3 tf 

23. RANKB'S FERDINAND and MAXIMILIAN; and TURKEY and CHRISTENDOM 3 6 

^, /BARROW'S CONTINENTAL TOUR; and FERGUSON'S SWISS MENl 

**• 1 and SWISS MOUNTAINS / 2 6 

a, /SOUVESTRB'S ATTIC PHILOSOPHER In PARIS and WORKINGl 

**• 1 MAN'S CONFESSIONS j ...... S « 

ae /MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on LORD BYRON, and the COMIC DRAMATISTS;) ^ « 
*^-l and hii SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM ,/ « « 

», /SHIRLEY BROOKS'S RUSSIANS of the SOUTH i and Db. KEMP'S! 

^1 INDICATIONS of INSTINCT / « « 

28. LANMAN'S ADVENTURES In the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA ., 2 tf 

29. RUSSIA. By the MARQUIS D« CUSTINE 3 q 

30. SELECTIONS from the Rny. SYDNEY SMITH'S WRITINGS, Vol. 1 2 6 

,, /BODENSTEDT and WAGNER'S SCHAMYL ; and M'CULLOCH'Sl 

3»'\ RUSSIA and TURKEY / » 6 

32. LAING'S NOTES of a TRAVELLER, Flrat Series 3 « 

33. DURRIEU'S MOROCCO; and an ESSAY on MORMONISM 2 tf 

34. RAMBLES in ICELAND. B7PLINYMILES * g 

85. SELECTIONS from the Rbt. SYDNEY SMITH'S WRITINGS, Vol. II ." 3 e 

,. /HAYWARDS ESSAYS on CHESTERFIELD and 8BLWYN; and MISSl 

86. { FANNY MAYNK'S ARCTIC VOYAGES and DISCOVERIES / * « 

37. CORNWALL: its MINES, MINERS, and SCENERY S 5 

88. DANIEL DE FOE and CHARLES CHURCHILL. By JOHN FORSTER, Esq! 2 6 

89. GREGOROVIUS'S CORSICA. Translated by R. MARTINEAU, MJi 8 6 

^ /FRANCIS ARAGO'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Translated by the Rbt. B. POWELL! - 
*'i PRINTING: Its ANTECEDENTS. ORIGIN, and RESULTS. By A. STARK/ ^ « 

41. MASON'S LIFE with the ZULUS of NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA 2 6 

42. FORESTER'S RAMBLES in NORWAY !..'..!!!! S 6 
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